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Measuring the Factors That Make a Job 
Interesting 


By S. N. F. Caant, University of Toronto 


Industrial psychology as a science is dependent on development 
of methods for quantitative measurement of variables. Dr. Chant 


shows how one of Thurstone’s techniques for attitude measurement 
may be used to determine the relative importance of various factors 
that make a job interesting. 


This paper illustrates the applicability to personnel problems of one 
of Thurstone’s methods for the measurement of attitude and opinion. 
The method is employed for measuring the relative importance of 
twelve selected factors pertaining to any job for a group of male em- 
ployees between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. The assump- 
tion is made that the degree of importance assigned to any factor in a 

[iob will be commensurate to its effectiveness as an agency for arousing 
and sustaining the employee’s interest in his job. Suggestions are 
made relevant to the value of the results in vocational guidance and in 


training supervisors. 


MPHASIS upon the impor- 


tance of arousing and retaining — 


a worker’s interest in his job 
is scarcely a recent development in 
personnel work. Research studies in 
this field however are surprisingly few 
and of those that have been carried out 
only a small number are quantitative 
in nature. The quantitative studies 
that are available have been directed 
almost entirely towards measurement 
of the interests of individual workers 
rather than towards the investigation 
of interest-arousing factors inherent 
in the job. 

It is the purpose of this study to 
illustrate the use of a particular 
| quantitative method for determining 
the relative importance to workers of 
certain factors ina job. It is assumed 
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that the presence of those factors that 
are considered to be of importance 
by the workers will arouse and retain 
interest in the job. 

The quantitative method employed 
in this study is one developed by 
Thurstone for the measurement of 
attitudes. This method, which is a 
modification of the well established 
psycho-physical method of paired com- 
parison, is outlined in detail in Thur- 
stone’s article, “An Experimental 
Study of Nationality Preferences,” 
in The Journal of General Psychology, 
Vol. 1, 1928. The sensitiveness of this 
method as a measuring technique is 
demonstrated by Thurstone’s studies 
on the effect of moving pictures upon 
the attitudes of school children. 

The subjects for this investigation 
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were two hundred and fifty young men 
between the ages of 17 and 21 all of 
\ whom were employed when this study 
took place. The subjects are divided 
into two groups: (1) One hundred 
employees of a large department store, 
and (2) one hundred and fifty subjects 
( employed in a wide variety of occupa- 
\ tions and belonging to the Young 
)Men’s Department of a Y. M. C. A. 
These two groups are kept separate for 
purposes of this study. 

After consultation with a group of 
twenty-two department store mana- 
gers and supervisors, the following 
twelve factors were selected for the 
purpose of evaluating their importance 
in any job: 


Opportunity for advancement 
4 Good boss 
Opportunity to learn a job 
Steady work 
High pay 
Good hours 
Opportunity to use your own ideas 
Opportunity to be of public service 
Easy work 
Good working companions 
Clean work 
Comfortable working conditions 


Each of these factors was paired with 
every other factor to give sixty-six 
paired items. These paired items 
were printed in a list in chance order. 
For example, the first three paired 
items in the list were: 


Good working 


companions —Good boss 
Steady work —Easy work 
Good hours —Good working 
companions 


The complete set of paired items was 
submitted to each of the subjects with 
the following printed instructions: 
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“This is a study to determine what fea- 
tures of a job are most important. In the 
following list of paired items you are to 
underline the one item of each pair that you 
consider to be the more important to you in 
a job. For example the first pair is: Good 
working companions—good boss. If you 
consider it more important to have good 
working companions rather than a good 
boss underline good working compan- 
ions. If you consider it more important to 
have a good boss rather than good working 
companions underline good boss. Be sure 
to underline one item of each pair. You 
need not sign your name.”’ 


The subjects retained the forms for 
one week before returning them. 

The returns were dealt with accord- 
ing to Thurstone’s method using the 
following formula to determine the 
scale differences: 


6. - & = V2 2 lon - ot) 


The results were then drawn up in 
scale form with 5 accepted as an arbi- 
trary origin as shown in figure 1. 
On examining the scales obtained 
{ from the data returned by the two 
| groups we see that there is striking 
agreement between them. This is to 
be expected since the two groups are 
similar in age spread and they are 
\ quite similar in social and economic 
‘status. The reliability therefore of 
¢the scaling method is indicated indi- 
\rectly by the agreement of:the results 
obtained from these similar groups. 
The only significant discrepancy in 
the two scales is with regard to the 
values assigned to “‘opportunity to be 
of public service.” That the 
Y. M. C. A. group assigned a consider- 
ably higher degree of importance to 
this item than did the store group can 
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be attributed probably to the empha- 
sis placed upon service in the study 
groups and addresses which are ex- 
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Opportunity for advancement 


Steady work 


Opportunity to use your own ideas 


Opportunity to learn a job 
Good boss 


High pay 
Opportunity to be of public service 


Good working companions 
Comfortable working conditions 
Good hours 


Clean work 


Easy work 
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with what Thurstone found in his 
studies of the effect of moving pictures 
upon the attitudes of school children. 
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Opportunity for advancement 


Steady work 


Opportunity to use your own ideas 
Opportunity to learn a job 


Opportunity to be of public service 
Good boss 


High pay 
Good working companions 


Comfortable working conditions 
Clean work 
Good hours 


Easy work 


Fic. 1. SHow1NG THE Jos Factors ScALED FOR IMPORTANCE WITH 5 AS ORIGIN FoR Group 1 
(100 DerarTMENT StorE EmPLoyess) AND For Group 2 (150 Y. M. C. A. MemBERs) 


tensively attended by the Y. M. C. A. 


members. 


The high values given to “steady 


It would appear therefore { work” in both scales may be attributed 


that this scaling method is sensitive to | in some slight degree to the fact that 
such influences. 


This is in agreement the study was carried out at a time 
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when there existed a considerable 
\ degree of unemployment and jobs were 
’ becoming scarce as well as uncertain. 

The values assigned to all items 
must be interpreted with reference to 
the age range and social status of the 
subjects employed in the experiment. 
It is conceivable that marked differ- 
ences may occur with a group of older 
employees as subjects. For example 
“opportunity for advancement” may 
lose some of its importance with an 
older age group and such factors as 
“high pay,” “good hours,” and ‘‘com- 
fortable working conditions” exceed in 
importance “opportunity to learn a 
job.” 

The results of this investigation, 
were found to be useful in various 
ways. In general, their value rests 
upon the importance of transmuting 
vague beliefs into quantitative terms. 
It is conceivable that a well informed 
person could have anticipated the 
results of this investigation with a 
high degree of accuracy. Being able 
to measure however lends a sanction 
to the findings that is rarely present 
in non-quantitative data. 

The results were used as a basis for 


discussion with groups interested in 
vocational guidance and in staff and 
supervisor training. With the voca- 
tional guidance group it was shown 
that the scale constitutes one basis for 
evaluating jobs. An attractive job 
should offer those points which are 
rated high on the scale. It was also 
pointed out to this group that, after 
accepting employment, these factors 
became operative only in so far as the 
employee availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities presented by the job. 

With the supervisor training group 
the scale was valuable in pointing out 
those things that make for a good boss. 
A good boss is one who promotes par- 
ticularly the factors that are above 


| the item ‘good boss’ on the scale and 


only to a less degree those below it. 
The scale also indicates to a super- 
visor what factors should be stressed 
if morale is to be maintained in a 
department. 

The study indicates the convenience 
and flexibility of Thurstone’s method 
in practical situations. 


Manuscript received November 4, 1931 
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Developing Resourcefulness 


The Workers’ Responsibility in the Unemployment 
Problem 


By Joun H. Goss, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Mr. Goss, who is Vice-President of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, emphasizes a neglected means for employment stabiliza- 
tion. We are happy to be able to publish his address delivered at 
the Tenth Annual Conference of the Personnel Research Federation. 


AM going to try an experiment 
with you this morning. I shall 
ask you to imagine that you are 
several hundred of the employees of the 
industrial organization that I work for 
on their seventeenth annual summer 
outing. You are made up of junior 
executives, skilied artisans, and trades- 
men—a group of better than average 
intelligence. You have had a grand 
time this morning, playing baseball, 
running races, pitching quoits, and par- 
ticipating in other competitive field 
sports. You have finished your 
luncheon and you have, more or less, 
“‘razzed”’ three preceding speakers. 
It is now my turn and I have been 
introduced by the toastmaster. I will 
now try to repeat, as nearly as I can 
remember, what I said to these men, 
who are more or less noisy when I get 
up, and probably impatient of hearing 
any more speech-making. 
Fellow members of the Foremen’s 
Association: 
I am pleased to be at the seventeenth 
annual outing. Seventeen years is a 
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long time. The sad thing is that so 
many of the old faces are missing: the 
encouraging thing is that there are so 
many new faces taking their places,— 
faces that indicate intelligent, ener- 
getic, virile men, with capacity to learn 
and think, and to apply their knowl- 
edge effectively and efficiently. 

I am beginning to think that I am 
an old-timer,—thirty-seven years in 
the Company’s service, most of it 
spent out in the shops with you or your 
predecessors. I feel that I know you, 
your aspirations, your jobs, what your 
actions and reactions will be under the 
varying conditions that arise in a fac- 
tory like ours. 

I presume that you are expecting 
something serious in the way of a talk 
from me, perhaps something about the 
depression, which is a most serious 
subject. Everybody is saying some- 
thing about it. You would like my 
opinion of it, how long it will last, are 
we on our way out, etc. Optimists are 
out of favor. They are “the bunk.” 
They have been wrong every step of 
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the way thus far. Pessimists are in 
the saddle. They are telling us what 
has been wrong, what is wrong, and 
what we must do about it. The politi- 
cians are getting ready to do some- 
thing, to use you and your kind as 
fodder for their political ambitions. 
You read the papers and magazines 
and you know what they are saying 
and thinking. I don’t know what you 
think about it, but I think this also 
is all the bunk. Most of it is an insult 
to your intelligence. Most of it takes 
for granted that you are a joke. But 
are they not justified in that con- 
clusion? From the way you have 
handled yourselves and your personal 
affairs in the past can you blame them? 
As a matter of fact, haven’t you and 
your kind been a joke? The most 
intelligent group of workers in our 
industries; that’s what you are. Our 
hope of success rests in you. A high 
average intelligence, that has capacity 
to learn and store away knowledge. 
No question but that you do learn 
about and become highly expert in 
your job, the occupation from which 
you earn your livelihood. But what 
about other kinds of generally useful 
knowledge? 

I must confess that to me there is 
your great shortcoming, and that is 
what lays you open to the conclusion 
on the part of many that something 
must be done to take care of you; that 
left to yourselves you are a joke, an 
economic risk, and perhaps a social 
burden. Can you fail to accept it as a 
challenge? Can you fail to resent the 
insult? Can you fail to wake up and 
do your damndest to show the world 
that you can take care of yourselves 


without the help of social legislation 
claimed to be in your behalf but really 
to protect society against your short- 
comings? 

The social order you live in is 
founded on individualism, and respects 
the rights of the individual. Would 
you change it? I don’t think so. In 
fact, I know you would resist a change. 
You have but to study the Russian 
situation, a social order of the opposite 
type, and you will see that they are 
constantly making changes that are 
drawing them closer and closer to an 
acceptance of, or at least a practice 
like ours. In the end, if they succeed, 
it will be only because they accept and 
practice our methods and principles, 
which they now condemn and call 
capitalistic. 

Your rights as individuals involve 
you in the reciprocal of having obliga- 
tions, legal, ethical and moral. You 
may not exercise your rights to the 
extent of infringing the rights of others, 
and here both the law and ethics step 
in. This principle furnishes the great, 
underlying moral force of our civiliza- 
tion. Morally you should do every- 
thing in your power to so conduct your 
personal affairs that you will not be- 
come an economic liability, but rather 
an asset in your community. Your 
intelligence and your possession of gen- 
erally useful knowledge to help you in 
the exercise of sound judgment is the 
greatest safeguard of yourselves and 
our whole social order. To the extent 
that you are lacking or fail, you will 
suffer and all will suffer. 

Business is done on credit. The 
bases of credit are manifold in charac- 
ter. Largely they are built up on the 
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marshaling through various qualified 
agencies of your and my individual 
resources in the form of our savings, 
and to a great extent on our characters. 
The credit we get at the store for the 
most part is based on our characters. 
That used in large business enterprises 
for which we work is largely based on 
our savings. Our individual savings 
bulk when marshaled to much the 
greatest proportion of the total of all 
savings. 

Character is greatly involved in the 
matter of our individual savings. 
Work and leisure are involved tre- 
mendously, and a fund of broadly 
useful knowledge on the part of us 
individuals is necessary if we as indi- 
viduals are to carry out our obligations. 

The fund of generally useful knowl- 
edge: How about it? How much of 
it do you possess outside of what 
rather intimately relates to your job? 
After a good many years with you, in 
intimacy, helping many of you over 
high spots in both good and bad times, 
I am forced to the conclusion that you 
are sadly lacking. Analyze yourselves 
and each of you draw your own conclu- 
sions. At any rate, if you have at 
your command the knowledge, too 
many of you are sadly lacking in the 
use of it. And I believe if you had it 
you would furnish more evidence of 
its use. I have handled several hun- 
dred cases among our employees who 
have gotten into financial difficulties. 
I see the faces of several here today. 
In most cases I have been able to help 
them out of trouble by revision of 
their living program and by getting 
them on a sound business basis in the 
conduct of their personal affairs. In 
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doing so they have learned a lot and 
sohaveI. In most of these cases their 
intelligence would have kept them out 
of difficulty except for their ignorance 
and their gullibility to the plausible 
arguments of some high pressure sales- 
man. These experiences have forced 
me to the conclusion that you, the 
more intelligent men, are lacking in 
your fund of generally useful knowl- 
edge, because it is always your class 
that asks for help, never the unskilled 
worker. 

Why isthisso? Probably industrial 
management and practice is largely to 
blame. Hours of work, specialization 
in men, tools, machinery, etc., have 
tended to make specialists of us all. 
This, by the way, is bound to return 
to the workers more leisure. When 
you get it what will you do with it? 
If you are lacking in general knowledge 
or the urge to acquire it, you will waste 
this leisure, and you will become, per- 
haps unwillingly, perhaps unwittingly, 
but as sure as God made little apples 
you will become the largest force mak- 
ing for the decadence of the civilization 
you live in. You will leave a heritage 
to your children and posterity that you 
will not want to think about, no matter 
where you may then be, and if you are 
where you ought to be you will be in 
“a hot place.” 

What do you do with your idle time 
now? You areall more or less on short 
time. Do you waste it? Time is 
money. An interval of time during 
which you apply your energy construc- 
tively, creatively, is valuable. I sub- 
mit.to you that you can make a great 
contribution toward the shortening of 
this depression by using a large part 
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of this idle time in putting values into 
your homes, whether you own them or 
not. Make them better places to live 
in, and in the doing of this learn some 
things you do not now know. Or offer 
your services to that same end to your 
relatives or your neighbors. Try it on. 
You will get a great kick out of it and 
you will find a new form of recreation 
that is not playing the fool or being a 
joke, and not least of all you will be 
training yourselves for the proper use 
of that larger amount of leisure if and 
when it comesto you. Put values into 
things by your own efforts in your 
leisure time. 

Put your personal affairs on a busi- 
ness basis and make your family an 
economic unit and a business enter- 
prise. Have a simple accounting sys- 
tem. Budget your expenses so that 
you can save money. Do you do this 
now? It is a rare bird among you 
that does. If you and your kind gen- 
erally would, we could all feel that we 
had the real means of preventing hard 
times. This is the only way, in my 
judgment. It would at least spread 
the interval of their incidence, and 
soften their severity. It would lower 
the peaks and raise the valleys. 

The unskilled laborer is generally a 
better business man than you. He has 
to be. He has to split the pennies and 
evaluate and make the fullest use of 
every possession he has. He raises 
his family as an economic unit and 
trains them accordingly. His method 
of living trains him to be resourceful in 
meeting emergencies and makes him 
physically hardy. He is canny and 
not an easy victim of the plausible 
arguments of the high pressure sales- 
man. In numbers he bulks large in 


the total population and is a tre- 
mendous stabilizing asset. 

So strongly do I feel about the 
importance of putting business 
methods into the conduct of personal 
affairs that I have put into our Comp- 
troller’s Department an order for 
service to you individually when you 
wish to use it. It is a service in the 
interest of your economic health, simi- 
lar to that which you have at the plant 
hospital in the interest of your physi- 
cal health. And there is no reason 
why you should not avail yourselves 
of it, just as you have for years used 
the service at the plant hospital. The 
same confidential relationship will be 
strictly observed. Try it on and see, 
both when you are actually in trouble 
and when you wish help and advice 
on a plan to keep you out of trouble 
and insure that you will not become an 
economic liability to the community, 
and that you may fulfill your obliga- 


-tions and do your part. 


If you do put your personal affairs 
on a business basis be general manager 
of the enterprise, or if your wife would 
be a better one let her take the job. 
Take all members of your family into 
your confidence, as any of them can 
defeat your purpose if they don’t 
understand it. There never was a 
better time to start than now. 

I have cobbled a boot for you, and I 
suggest you try it on. If it hurts it 
will be because you have corns on your 
toes and not the fault of the boot. 
You must get rid of the corns; no 
“boot”’ will fit unless you do. 

Now, fellows, honestly, haven’t you 
been the joke? If so, wake up and get 
to your jobs. Save this situation, and | 
let’s not have another. 
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There, ladies and gentlemen, are my 
conclusions and my plan. We must 
come out of this depression with con- 
structive plans that are soundly 
founded on and that put into play the 
inherent basic potentialities of our 
social order, and all the panaceas and 
nostrums founded on the fatalistic 
doctrine that the individual can’t or 
won’t care for himself won’t do that. 
The proper functioning of the indi- 
vidual man and woman in the business 
of life is the greatest of all the poten- 
tialities we have. All agencies must 


develop, adopt and function under 
plans that will convince, stimulate, 
teach and help the individual to do his 


part, to fulfill his obligations. That is 
sound, constructive, preventive medi- 
cine against these economic epidemics 
that are so devastating to both guilty 
and innocent. At the moment cura- 
tive and palliative measures are neces- 
sary, aS we are in an epidemic. But 
now as we come out of it we seem to 
be placing too little emphasis on pre- 
vention. This is Economic Gospel 
but not materialistic doctrine. Man’s 
spiritual aspirations cannot manifest 
themselves fully unless there be a 
sound, stable economic background or 
foundation. The more economic in- 
stability, the more restricted is the 
functioning of man’s higher qualities. 





What Is New in Employment Testing 


By MILuIcent Ponp, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


In Volume V (1927) of the PERSONNEL JoURNAL, Dr. Pond re- 
ported an outstanding program of scientific selection of toolmaking 
apprentices. In this article she describes a follow-up study of 
apprentices thus selected, and tells of other contributions made to a 
round table held in connection with the Tenth Annual Conference 
of the Personnel Research Federation. 


Three contributions to a round table on ‘“‘What Is New in Employ- 
ment Tests,”’ held in connection with the Tenth Annual Conference 
of the Personnel Research Federation, are described. A report is given 
of recent developments at the Hawthorne Works of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. The new Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers is described. A follow-up study of a selective testing program 
for toolmaking apprentices in the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
reveals that it has improved the quality of the group selected as much 


as was accomplished in a year of trial. 


N THE field of industrial and 
clerical employment tests the old 
cry was, “Tell us about some 
It has now changed to, 


I 


new tests.” 
“Tell us of any new experience with 


tests.” The tests may be old or new, 
so long as the experience is valid. In 
order to discuss employment testing 
from this newer point of view, a round 
table was held in connection with the 
Tenth Annual Conference of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. This 
article describes three of the major 
reports made to that group: recent 
experience at the Hawthorne Works 
of the Western Electric Company; 
development of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers; and a 
follow-up study of Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company toolmaking appren- 
tices selected with the aid of tests. 


10 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY! 


During the past few years studies of 
dexterity tests have been extended to 
include practically all shop jobs for 
women at the Hawthorne Works 
of the Western Electric Company. 
Johnson O’Connor’s finger dexterity 
test was used, together with a modifica- 
tion of a peg-board test employed by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Sta- 
tistical analysis was made of test 
results, and of items such as the indi- 
vidual’s previous experience, age, edu- 
cation, etc. Standards based upon 
test scores and experience have been 
set up for use in selecting women for 
shop work. 


1 Report by A. H. Dyon, Hawthorne 
Works, Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
Il. 
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There have also been some new 
developments in the case of shop men. 
Based upon the selective items referred 
to above, standards have been set up 
for drill press operators. In another 
study, preliminary standards have 
been obtained for adjusters. Of sev- 
eral tests and other selective items, the 
significant ones proved to be education, 
previous shop experience, and per- 
formance in a single paper folding test 
and a gauge sorting test. 

In a study of both men and women 
on various types of soldering work, 
preliminary findings have been ob- 
tained from a study of various items 
including the finger dexterity tests 
mentioned above and a special solder- 
ing test. To compensate for the 
restricted distribution under present 
conditions, in establishing a job cri- 
terion we found it desirable to assign 
the tested individuals to the places 
they would have had in a normal 
distribution of solderers. 

In order to simplify interpretation of 
test results, a uniform letter grade 
method for recording composite scores 
has been set up, including test perform- 
ance and any other selective items such 
as experience or education. The letter 
grades “‘A”’ to “D” are used to indicate 
the individual’s probability of success 
in a given line of work. Whatever the 
raw scores in a given case may be, an 
“A” grade would always mean the 
greatest probability of success, “B’’ 
the next, “‘C” the next, and ““D” the 
least. This method is planned to 
eliminate the confusion usually asso- 
ciated with use of various combina- 
tions of point scores for a variety of 
selective items. 

Another new development is a 


study of engineers. In a preliminary 
study of about a hundred men, signifi- 
cant trends were noted in the use of a 
“Practical Problems” test, developed 
at Hawthorne. Because of the im- 
portance of personality factors as well 
as factors of intellectual capacity and 
specific training, a further study of 
engineers will be made, employing 
several items designed to measure the 
so-called personality traits. These 
include, among others, the Bernreuter 
Inventory and the Strong Vocational 
Interest blank. The Otis intelligence 
test and the Zyve Scientific Aptitude 
test are also included in this experi- 
ment. 

In response to the need for a better 
understanding of maladjusted or so- 
called ‘‘problem case’? employees, we 
have, during the past two years, set up 
a definite procedure for interviewing 
and testing them. This work, started 
in a small way several years ago, is of 
interest as indicating growing recogni- 
tion of the value of the clinical view- 
point; the need for considering the 
total situation, including test results, 
job attitude, personal history, etc., in 
order to effect better adjustments in 
these special cases. 


MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL TEST FOR 
CLERICAL WORKERS” 


The present report is based upon the 
Master’s thesis of Dorothy M. Andrew, 
Department of Psychology, University 
of Minnesota, 1931.* 

Miss Andrew’s task was to prepare 
an improved test for file clerks. The 


2 Report by Donatp G. Patrrson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

* On file at the University of Minnesota 
Library. 
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work grew out of limitationsin the Scott 
Company File Clerk’s Test which in- 
volves to too great an extent the ele- 
ment of academic intelligence. It also 
represents an improvement over the 
Johnson O’Connor Work-Samples for 
File Clerks, which appear to be too 
brief and not sufficiently reliable for 
purposes of individual diagnosis. 

Miss Andrew’s test is based on the 
theory of unique traits.‘ It was hoped 
that a test involving name checking 
and number checking could be devel- 
oped, which would correlate only 
slightly with academic intelligence 
tests and yet which would correlate to 
a marked extent with demonstrated 
ability in clerical work. It was hoped 
that the test would prove to be rela- 
tively free from specific practice and 
clerical experience as such, thus fulfill- 
ing the requirements of an aptitude 
test. 

A preliminary experiment involving 
name comparison and number com- 
parisons showed that sub-tests of 70 
items each would yield a reliability 
coefficient of +.70, which is too low 
for individual diagnosis work ; and that 
such tests would have to be greatly in- 
creased in length. This preliminary 
experiment also demonstrated a perfect 
correlation between name checking 
and number checking when the inter- 
correlation between the two types of 
performance is corrected for attenua- 
tion. 

On the basis of the preliminary 


4 See discussion of unique traits in Minne- 
sota Mechanical Ability Tests, D. G. Pater- 
son, R. M. Elliott, L. D. Anderson, H. A. 
Toops, and E. F. Heidbreder, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930. 


experiment, Miss Andrew constructed 
a new test made up of two sub-tests of 
200 items each, involving name com- 
parisons; and two sub-tests of 200 items 
each, involving number comparisons. 
The total test thus includes 800 items. 
A systematic plan of organizing the 
items within each sub-test was fol- 
lowed. The time limit method of 
administration was used, since Tinker 
and Paterson had shown that for 
speed tests time limit and work limit 
yield equivalent and interchangeable 
results.’ Validity was obtained by 
comparing personal history ratings, 
made prior to scoring the tests, with 
scores of 138 clerical employees, and by 
comparing supervisor’s ratings and 
test scores. The personal history rat- 
ings were based upon previous experi- 
ence, education, age of leaving highest 
school grade, and business training. 
Validity coefficients in the neighbor- 
hood of +.65 were obtained. Super- 
visor’s ratings yielded a correlation of 
+.37 with test scores. In each case 
separate correlations were obtained for 
ability in filing work and also for 
ability in general clerical work, and 
correlations of the same magnitude 
resulted. The conclusion was reached 
that the test is as effective for measur- 
ing aptitude for general clerical work 
as for measuring aptitude for filing 
work. 

The test-retest reliability was found 
to be +.86, indicating that the test is 
sufficiently reliable for individual diag- 
nosis work. 


5D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker, Time 
Limit vs. Work Limit Methods. American 
Journal of Psychology, January 1930, pp. 
101-104. 
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The correlation between name 
checking and number checking, cor- 
rected for attenuation, is +.92. 

The correlation between the Scott 


Company File Clerks Test and the 


Minnesota Test is +.71. 

The correlation between intelligence 
test scores and the Minnesota Clerical 
Checking Test is about +.25, and the 
correlation between school grade com- 
pleted and the Minnesota Clerical 
Checking Test is +.20. These corre- 
lations indicate that the present test is 
measuring a unique trait in which 
academic intelligence is conspicuous by 
virtue of its absence. 

Negative correlations were obtained 
between scores on the Minnesota 
Clerical Checking Test and age, years 
of filing experience, and amount of 
training. These negative correlations 
suggest that the test is an aptitude 
test and not a proficiency test. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY® 


In 1927 we reported’ a study of the 
relation between test scores and fore- 
man’s ratings in a group of 106 tool- 
making apprentices, which predicted 
that if a certain minimum score were 
adopted in hiring for the occupation, 
the percentage of satisfactory appren- 
tices would be raised from 60 to 82. 
The tests were four of the Army Beta 
series, errors in one of them, and a 
special circle marking test. Schooling 


* Report by Mrituicent Ponp, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

7 Millicent Pond, Selective Placement of 
Metal Workers. III. Selection of Tool- 
making Apprentices. Journal of Personnel 
Research, 1927, vol. 5, pp. 452-466. 
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was given no weighting in the score, 
but age was. Two questions arise: 
Was the quality prediction fulfilled in 
actual practice? What was the effect 
on turnover? 

The criterion of success is a yearly 
rating by the foreman, based upon 
instructors’ reports, records of per- 
formance, etc. In normal times, ap- 
prentices are hired at the rate of two 
per month, with additional hirings 
whenever there is an extra opening. 
The yearly rating is therefore a cross- 
section, some of the apprentices having 
been in the course only two months, 
others longer. Tables 1 and 2 give a 
full report of the firm’s experience with 
this occupation from January 1, 1920, 
to September 1, 1930. 

The Roman numerals on the left of 
each table represent the groups of 
apprentices studied. Groups I to III 
inclusive were not selected by test, 
groups IV to VII were so selected. 
Group I comprises 57 boys hired prior 
to any testing, but for whom it was 
possible to secure ratings at the begin- 
ning of the test investigation. The 
hiring period for group I was nearly 
four years. 

All succeeding groups represent hir- 
ings of one year only. Groups II-a, 
II-b, and III cover the 106 boys 
studied to obtain the proper minimum 
score for the occupation; 37 per cent of 
them score below the minimum. 
Groups IV-VII are the boys who were 
selected from September 1, 1926, to 
September 1, 1930, from among appli- 
cants who scored in the preferred 
range. Only 8 per cent of them were 
below the passing mark, and these were 
close to the critical score. Out of an 
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ample supply of preferred applicants, 
the final selection of these apprentices 
was made upon the basis of all the fac- 
tors which go to make up an inter- 
viewer’s judgment. 

Let us consider first the question of 
quality, table 1. 

Column 1 shows the total number of 
apprentices hired in each group, col- 
umns 2 and 3 the number rated satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory in the first 


difference. Practically expressed, this 
percentage can be counted on to occur 
againinthelongrun. Note, however, 
the fluctuations in the single year 
groups! 

Now, consider column 5, the number 
of satisfactory apprentices still in the 
course at time of the rating. Differ- 
ences between this column and column 
2, of course, represent satisfactory 
apprentices who terminated volun- 


TABLE 1 
Toolmaking apprentices, quality 





1 2 


3 4 





NO. 8. 


NO. U. PER CENT 
8. 





36 
7 
Not selected by | 21 
35 


99 


36 
33 
32 


? 
Selected by test. .‘ 

















21 

8 
14 
22 


64 








Difference 


+15 
3.4 

















foreman’s rating, column 4 the per- 
centage satisfactory. We note at 
once that the prediction of quality has 
been fulfilled. Groups Ito III average 
61 per cent satisfactory; groups IV to 
VII, 83 per cent; the difference, 22 per 
cent, is more than one-third of 61 per 
cent, and large enough to be reliable 
according to the statistical requirement 
that the difference should be at least 
three times the standard error of the 


tarily (or were transferred) before the 
date of rating. From group III on, 
this column 5 figure is very stationary, 
ie., 25, 24, 24, 23, 28. Either by 
chance or by design, one of our factors 
has been kept nearly constant, namely 
the flow of satisfactory first year 
apprentices. In comparison, the cor- 
responding figures of column 1 have 
decreased, i.e., 56, 40, 44, 35, 36. To 
maintain an even flow of satisfactory 
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first year apprentices into the later 
years of the course we have had to 
hire fewer and fewer new boys, an 
extremely practical point from which 
to view our results. 

Column 5 is logically followed by 
total number of new apprentices still 


15 


cent satisfactory as hired, improved by 
a process of sifting over a period of one 
year, average 82 per cent satisfactory 
at the date of the first rating. Groups 
IV-VII, 83 per cent satisfactory to 
begin with, average 97 per cent satis- 
factory later. In other words, a test 


TABLE 2 
Toolmaking apprentices, turnover 





2 3 


4 5 6 





No. PER CENT 
TERM. 


PER CENT OF 
TOT. ry 


PER CENT 
OF TOT. 
v. 





Not selected 
by test... 


| Ron 


Ks 
< 
~ 
-— 


Selected by 


38 
45 
31 
19 














Slaksa 


34 


76 
50 
86 
63 


sis 
Qo orf OC 


75 
100 
67 
88 


88 


Slowood 





—5(—11) 
1.1(2.1) 








1.6 




















S—Satisfactory, first year of course. 
U—Unsatisfactory, first year of course. 
Rem.—Still in course, date of first rating. 


Term.—Terminated or transferred out prior to first rating. 


D—Difference. 
e—Standard error of the difference. 


in course at the time of the first rating, 
column 6; and percentage of these who 
are satisfactory, column 7. Column 
7 shows the quality of the group as it 
exists at the rating date. And now we 
have a most interesting comparison to 
make between the four totals in col- 
umns 4 and 7. Groups I-III, 61 per 


requiring half an hour per person (less 
than one-half week, total testing time, 
for a year’s hiring of boys) is substi- 
tuted for the weeding otherwise accom- 
plished in a whole year, and produces 
the same result. Moreover, the sum 
total of emotional stress involved is 
tremendously less. 
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Now let us consider turnover, and 
table 2. For our purpose this must be 
expressed as percentage of boys hired 
who are terminated or transferred from 
the course by the date of the first rat- 
ing. It might more properly be called 
termination percentage. Column 1, 
numbers hired, and column 2, num- 
bers terminated, give column 3, 
percentage; and we see that the 
percentage of termination prior to the 
first rating has been reduced only 
slightly by test selection. The differ- 
ence is not reliable. 

Why is this the case? The answer 
is that three different effects of test 
selection are combined in these figures, 
and tend to cancel one another, as we 
shall see from the remaining figures in 
the table. From column 5, percent- 
ages of the total hirings terminated as 
unsatisfactory, we make the statement 
that percentage of termination due to 
failure has decreased, but not as much 
as we would expect, and not quite 
reliably. On the other hand, from 
column 6, unsatisfactory terminates 
expressed in percentages of number of 
unsatisfactory apprentices hired, we 
see that there isan increase. In prac- 
tical terms, a tendency appears to have 
come not to retain unsatisfactory 
apprentices as long as formerly, a more 
definite policy on the part of the fore- 
man to terminate unprofitable connec- 
tions. If 88 per cent of unsatisfactory 
apprentices had formerly been termin- 
ated before the first rating, figures 
shown in parenthesis would have 


obtained; the difference in column 5 
would be greater than it is (—19), and 
reliable (D/e = 4.0). 

Finally, columns 7, 8, 9 give num- 
bers of satisfactory apprentices ter- 
minated or transferred, percentages of 
total hirings, and percentages of total 
satisfactory hirings, respectively. 
Column 9 is the significant one, and is 
worth some attention in detail. The 
difference (5) is small, and unreliable. 
The zero terminations reflect business 
conditions, since the first one is for 
1923-24, and the last one for 1929-30 
(September to September). Both zero 
terminations and high ones occur in 
each half column, i.e., in the unselected 
groups and the test selected groups 
alike. Itis correct to say that the per- 
centage of voluntary terminations of 
satisfactory apprentices is not affected 
by the test selection. 

Concluding briefly, then, adoption of 
the minimum score for toolmaking 
apprentices has improved the quality 
of the group selected as much as was 
formerly accomplished in a year of 
trial in the course. It has reduced the 
number of hirings necessary to main- 
tain an even flow of satisfactory first 
year apprentices. Although it has not 
affected voluntary turnover of satis- 
factory apprentices, and cannot be 
expected to do so, it has reduced 
turnover due to failure, and to some 
extent length of time required to 
determine failure. 


Manuscript received December 12, 1931 





Student Employment at a State University 
By Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky 


Student employment is apparently so widespread as to démand 
special administrative attention. Dr. Beaumont reveals that 42 per 
cent of men students at the University of Kentucky have outside em- 
ployment during the school year, while 73 per cent work during the 
summer months. 


Of 2439 men and women students who answered a questionnaire, 55 
per cent worked during the summer vacation and 35 per cent had out- 
side employment during the school term, working an average of 22.7 
hours per week. 

A majority spent less than $400 per semester, but members of fra- 
ternities spent approximately $100 more per semester than non- 


members. 


O SURVEY the outside employ- 
ment, earnings and expenses of 


students at the University of 
Kentucky, all those who returned for 
the second semester of the year 1930-1 
were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
as a part of the registration procedure. 
The inquiry was directed solely to the 
situation for the previous semester and 
the preceding summer so as to be defi- 
nite. Students were asked not to sign 
their names to the blanks in order to 
encourage frankness. Questionnaires 
were returned by 2439 students, 1678 
men and 761 women. 

The returns were divided into three 
groups, according to whether none, all, 
or part of college expenses had been 
earned during the first semester of the 
year 1930-31. The distribution is 
shown in table 1. 

The number of students earning part 
or all of their college expenses showed 
a remarkable tendency to remain con- 
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stant during the four years of college 
with the exception of a 10 per cent in- 
crease in the number of seniors who 
earned all of their expenses. 

Our figures thus far indicate only 
what percentage of students paid or 
contributed to their expenses during 
the semester in question with money 
earned by themselves at any time. 
Table 2 gives the percentages of those 
who worked during that semester, 
during the preceding summer, or both. 

From a comparison of the two tables 
it may be seen that 34 per cent of the 
men indicated that they paid no part 
of their own college expenses, yet only 
19 per cent of them were not employed. 
Evidently 15 per cent made their own 
expenses during the summer months. 

It is interesting to note that 75 per 
cent of the women indicate that no 
part of their college expenses was 
earned by themselves and that this 
same percentage was not employed. 
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TABLE 1 


Percentages of students earning none, part, or 
all of their expenses 





PART 
Ex- 
PENSES 
EARNED 


NO EX- |ALL Ex- 
PENSES | PENSES 
EARNED/|EARNED 

















| Re eee 34 22 44 

IE. fo ccccccececess 75 6 19 

All students........... 47 17 36 
TABLE 2 


Percentages of students employed during the 
first semester 1980-1, the previous summer, 





























or both 
a 
g| 3 
18 
a 8 
b | ow E 
p) eels 
EE eee 42 | 73 | 34 | 19 
PUNE. bso cccdedecnnens 19|15| 9 | 75 
All students............ 35 | 55 | 27 | 37 
TABLE 3 
Contributions of students to their college 
expenses 
AMOUNT MEN WOMEN ALL 
STUDENTS 
per cent per cent per cent 
Less than $99 23.5 52 27.5 
100-149 17.5 14 17.5 
150-199 14.5 8 14 
200-249 15.5 12 15 
250-299 11 2.5 10 
300-349 7.5 3 7 
350-399 3 3 2.5 
400-449 3.5 3 3 
450-499 1 0 1 
Over $500 3 2.5 2.5 














The question as to the amount con- 
tributed by the students to their col- 
lege expenses during the semester was 










answered by 935 men and 126 women. 
Table 3 gives the amounts they 
reported. 

The time spent by students on out- 
side work during the semester, the 
number of those regularly or irregu- 
larly employed and their earnings are 
shown in table 4. 

The variation in the amounts re- 
ported earned by those irregularly em- 
ployed is too large to give much signifi- 
cance to these figures. This group 





TABLE 4 
Student employment for the first semester 
1930-1 
ALL 
MEN WOMEN; STU- 
DENTS 





Regularly employed: 
SE ian navawanus 628 |115 (|743 
Average working 

hours per week....| 23.3 | 19.1 | 22.7 
Earning less than 30¢ 
per hour, per cent.| 43 36 41 
Earning more than 
40¢ per hour, per 
Ge be2kbekencees 37 25 35 


Irregularly employed: 











Number.............{113 31 144 
Average earnings for 
the semester...... $43. 83/$27. 15|$40. 05 





includes those who worked for a few 
weeks or even months, as well as those 
who worked only for a few hours. 

It is significant to note that the 
average amount of time spent on gain- 
ful outside occupations by students of 
the University of Kentucky who were 
regularly employed during the first 
semester of the year 1930-1 was 22.7 
hours per week. If this average seems 
rather high it should be remembered 
that almost 20 per cent of the men 
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worked for their meals during hours 
which are not devoted to study even 
by those who are not employed. 

It is to be expected that members of 
fraternities spend more money while in 
college than non-members. Our data 
verify this for those cases where in- 
formation was given. However, only 
1424 out of the group of 2439 answered 


TABLE 5 


Amounts reported as spent during the first 
semester 1930-1 





WOMEN 
Soror- 
ity 
(130) 


Frater-; Non- 
nity | frater- 
(474) nity 

(640) 


per per per per 
cent cent 
12 | 21 


Less than $200| 8 19 
200-299 23 34 24 | 45 
300-399 26 28 28 | 17.5 
400-499 23 11 14 7.5 
500-599 4 13 
600-699 3.5 2 3 

Over $700 6 2 6 





Non- 
sorority 
(180) 




















this particular question on the blank, 
so that the figures given in table 5 are 
probably underestimates. 

It is readily seen from table 5 that 
the expenses of fraternity men and 
women who answered this question 
were higher than those of the non- 
fraternity groups. The mode of the 
fraternity men was in the range from 
$300-399 and of the non-fraternity 


men from $200-299. The same is 
true of the women in these two groups. 

Of the non-fraternity men, 53. per 
cent spent less than $300, while only 
31 per cent of the fraternity men spent 
less than that amount. This is true 
of 36 per cent of the women in the 
sorority group and of 66 per cent of 
the non-sorority women. Only 8 per 
cent of the non-fraternity men spent 
over $500 as compared with 20 per cent 
of the fraternity men. For the women 
these figures are 9 per cent and 22 per 
cent respectively. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
the problem of summer and part-time 
employment in an institution where 
73 per cent of the men work during the 
summer and 42 per cent during the 
school term is one which should be 
officially recognized and met. Its 
solution at the University of Kentucky 
is now left to the Deans of Men and 
Women, the Athletic Council, and the 
Christian Associations. Codérdination 
of the various agencies concerned 
in meeting this problem is necessary. 

The employment problem in our 
universities and colleges has become 
of sufficient importance to warrant an 
investigation of existing conditions by 
each institution. The method em- 
ployed in this study is offered as a 
suggestion. 


Manuscript received July 20, 1981 




















Reliability of a Self-rating Scale 





By W. E. Stacut, Cornell College, Iowa 


The late Dr. Slaght presented this paper to the Thirty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association, held in Toronto. 


A self-rating scale consisting of 70 items was administered to forty 
subjects, and then readministered after an interval of about two years. 
The average score on each item was calculated and results on first and 
later administrations were compared in terms of differences between 


averages. 


HIS paper presents the results 
from a study of the reliability of 
a self-rating scale. It consisted 
of seventy items dealing with the pres- 
ence or absence of such qualities as 
loyalty to old friends, persistence in an 
undertaking, absent-mindedness, pa- 
tience, and radicalism in religion. 

In constructing the test a form was 
used similar to one constructed by the 
Institute for Character Research at 
the University of Iowa. Two oppos- 
ing characteristics of the quality being 
studied were arranged at opposite ends 


of ascale. For example the first item 
was: 
Very dark hair.....: ..... Very light hair 


Between these two statements was a 
scale consisting of a colon in the center 
and five dots on either side. The di- 


rections were as follows: “Below are 
pairs of opposite qualities or traits. 
The dotted line between each pair is a 
scale on which you are asked to rate 
yourself. If you think you have about 
equal amount of both qualities, check 
on the colon. 


If more of one than the 





For most items these differences were negligible. 
was a considerable shift in the case of nine items. 


There 





other, check to the right or left of the 
colon as far as best represents your 
case.” Thus each individual rates 
himself on a common scale for each 
item of the test. It must be con- 
ceded that this scale, like all others of 
its type, presents a subjective form of 
judgment. It has the advantage of 
being easily marked and lends itself 
to statistical treatment. In each rat- 
ing there are eleven possible steps: 
beginning at the left, each period is 
given the arbitrary value of ten, so 
there are successive values running 
from zero through 10, 20, 30, etc., to 
100. In this way the marking of each 
person can be transmitted into per- 
centage values. 

The test was first given to a group 
of forty students in Cornell College 
at the end of the first semester of their 
senior year. This paper is not con- 
cerned with purpose and use of this 
original test. It was decided however 
to administer it again to the original 
group of students after an interval of 
time had elapsed. Thus a check was 
provided on judgments made in the 
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first testing. The interval varies some- 
what with different individuals but 
averaged almost one and a half years 
after graduation, so that about two 
years elapsed between tests. 

In the following pages an attempt is 
made to correlate results of these two 
tests and learn what changes are pro- 
duced by introduction of a consider- 
able interval of time between the two 
administrations. Only a few investi- 
gations of this type have been made. 
McGoech and Whitley! investigated 
reliabilities of the Pressey X-O test 
given to a group of students after 
intervals of forty-eight hours, forty- 
five days, and ninety days respec- 
tively. K. M. Cowdery? also reports 
on the significance of scores on repe- 
titions of the Thorndike intelligence 
examination. 

In evaluating the test as it was first 
given, all ratings of the forty subjects 
were thrown together for each item, 
and the mean was ascertained. The 
same was done for the items of the 
second testing. This provided a basis 
for comparison of each item between 
first and second administrations of the 
test. The statistical method used was 
that outlined by Otis. Reliability of 
the difference between two obtained 
means is measured in terms of probable 
error. The standard deviation was 
found for the means of each item in the 
earlier and later test. Next, reliability 
of the difference was ascertained in 

?McGoech, J. A., and Whitley, Paul L.: 
“The reliability of the Pressey X-O tests,” 
etc. Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 34, 1927. 

* Cowdery, K. M.: Repeated Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination. School and 
Society, vol. 27, 1928, pp. 367-369. 


* Otis, A. S.: Statistical Method in Edu- 
cational Measurement. Pp. 258-62. 
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terms of probable error of the differ- 
ence between the two means. Then, a 
ratio was found by dividing difference 
between the means by their probable 
error. This ratio will indicate the 
probability that the difference is due 
to chance. A ratio of 1.0 indicates 
that the small difference is untrust- 
worthy and undoubtedly due to chance. 
Where the ratio is 3.0, i.e., when the 
observed difference is three times its 
probable error, the differences might 
occur by chance once in twenty-four 
times. When the ratio is 3.5, the 
chance factors are 1/54. Where the 
ratio is 4.0, the chance factors are 
1/142, etc. All test items were stud- 
ied in the light of this relationship. 

It is impossible to give all seventy 
questions composing this section of the 
test; but they were classified under 
several heads, as follows: physical, 
such as color of hair, 4 items; emo- 
tional, such as cheerful or sad, 16 items; 
intellectual, such as enjoyment of 
mental work, 8 items; motor, such as 
slow and deliberate movements, 6 
items; sex interest, such as admiration 
by the opposite sex, 4 items; social, 
such as desire to become popular, 
9 items; moral qualities, such as con- 
duct at variance with ideals, 8 items; 
religious, such as importance of religion 
in daily life, 9 items; miscellaneous, 6 
items. 

A survey of results reveals that in 
most of the items there is a substantial 
agreement between earlier and later 
judgments. The ratio between the 
two is very small, suggesting that after 
an interval of two years the subjects 
made substantially the same estimates 
of themselves that they did on the 
earlier occasion. When a pupil makes 
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scores very nearly the same in two 
equivalent alternative forms of the 
same test, it is said to be reliable. 
In this study there are two responses, 
to the same test, with a time interval. 
But, as in alternative forms of one 
test, similarity of response indicates 
reliability. The majority of items in 
this test, comparing the two adminis- 
trations, show a ratio of 1.0 or less. 
This indicates that some constant fac- 
tor must be influencing their judg- 
ment. In such questions as color of 
hair and eyes, a close correspondence 
would be expected, and for these items 
the ratio is practically zero. How- 
ever, the same close correspondence 
exists when many other items are 
taken, such as (1) perseverance in an 
undertaking, (2) work without system, 
(8) deliberateness in action, etc., and 
the ratio of these items is less than 1.0. 
The responses of the subjects thus rep- 
resent accurate personal knowledge, an 
estimate that has remained substan- 
tially correct over a period of two years. 
The small ratio shown on the great 
majority of items is an indication of the 
reliability of this type of self-rating 
scale. On the basis of the classification 
given above, the agreement between 
the two testings was as follows: Physi- 
cal, 3 items; emotional, 15 items; 
intellectual, 6 items; motor, 6 items; 
social, 7 items; sex, 3 items; morale, 8 
items; religious, 7 items. 

In contrast to this identity between 
a large number of the questions, there 
was a small number where a decided 
difference was revealed between the 
two responses. In all there were only 
nine items that showed a ratio of over 
2.0. They are as follows: 


SLAGHT: Reliability of a Self-rating Scale 


ltem 


Always healthful : 


Warm and friend- : 


ly 
Constantly 
getful 


Much admired by : 


the opposite sex 


Dislike to study : 


your own mind 


Radical in relig- : 


ion 


Desire to become : 


popular 


Too fond of being : 


praised 


for- : 


Extremely deli- 
cate 

Cold and pas- 
sionless 

Good at remem- 
bering errands 
and details 

Ignored by the 
opposite sex 

Excessively  in- 
trospective 

Conservative in 
religion 

Desire to remain 
inconspicuous 

Reasonably un- 


2.32 


removed by praise 


Implicit faithin 2.32 
prayer 


No faith in prayer : 


The word underlined in each case 
shows the direction in which the judg- 
ment has moved. 

There are two possible explana- 
tions: either that the variations are 
due to chance factors, or that they 
represent a distinct change of personal- 
ity. Concentration in a few items of 
such a large degree of variation would 
tend to rule out the element of chance 


‘and to indicate that the items might by 


their nature be involved in real char- 
acter changes. A study of the judg- 
ments will show two possible sources 
to which they might be attributed. 
First, a maturation factor: emergence 
from adolescence into maturity. The 
period represented by the interval 
between tests covers the time from 
22 to 25 years of age. The report of 
better health might indicate presence 
of more stable emotional and physical 
conditions. The passing of adoles- 
cence might well be represented by 
becoming less friendly and by a more 
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conservative attitude toward religion. 
A tendency to lose interest in the oppo- 
site sex might also belong here. 

A second factor is the influence of 
the environmental change that has 
come in transition from college life 
to the world of business. All who 
responded to the test the second time 
had left college and were in some form 
of business activity, and this for an 
average period of two years. Im- 
provement in remembering details 
and paying more attention to the activ- 
ities of one’s own mind are indications 
of this transition. The desire to be- 
come popular and to be admired is also 
likely to be related to the desire for 
business success. The failure that so 
often comes in these early years of 
industrial struggle might account for 
lessened faith in the efficacy of prayer. 
Another interesting feature disclosed 
from the foregoing nine items is the 
difference in the responses of the two 
sexes. One fourth of the subjects 
were women. The responses of men 
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and women for each of these nine items 
were separated, and the ratio was cal- 
culated for each sex. On four topics 
the changes in statement are due 
largely to reactions of the men, viz., 
radicalism in religion, studying of 
one’s own mind, warmth and friendli- 
ness, lack of faith in prayer. In the 
other five, no differences were discover- 
able between men and women. 

While the conclusions regarding 
these nine items are of course specula- 
tive, the main results of the analysis 
seem clear. In a self-rating scale con- 
sisting of seventy items, responses 
given at intervals of two years show 
such similarity as to suggest that 
variations are due to chance, except 
in the case of the nine mentioned; 
and only four of these show changes in 
judgment which can certainly be 
attributed to other factors. These 
may represent modifications that have 
taken place in personality in the two- 
year period. 

Manuscript received September 8, 1981 





Safety Inspection Report Form 
By E. N. Goupstine, San Francisco 


Regular and systematic inspection is an important part of any safety 
program. Mr. Goldstine describes an inspection report form which 
has proved its usefulness. 


The continued prevalence of high accident frequency rates in many 
industries and industrial plants, while others with comparable condi- 
tions are making remarkable progress, indicates that superficial meth- 
ods and interest do not produce sufficiently satisfactory results. 
Successful promotion of safety requires regular and frequent inspection 
of a high standard, immediately followed by the necessary steps to 
eliminate or reduce dangerous hazards wherever possible. The safety 
inspection report form described has been made the keystone of a com- 


prehensive plan for effective accident prevention. 


VERY accident is a natural 
consequence of one or more 


objectionable conditions. The 
basic causes of accidents are gen- 
erally associated with certain physical 
factors affecting material or psycho- 
logical circumstances, either separately, 
or in diverse combinations. The 
material may be in various forms, at 
rest, or in motion. Psychological and 
physiological circumstances will con- 
trol the working methods and be- 
havior of the involved persons. 
Inadequate guards, poor housekeep- 
ing, defective tools, unsound material, 
excessive loading of temporary struc- 
tures, improper piling of stock, and 
similar conditions are recognized as 
physical antecedents of mishaps. Ig- 
norance, predisposition, inattention, 
preoccupation, and depression are 
acknowledged as mental states con- 
ducive to adversity. Careful and fre- 
quent inspection by properly trained, 


competent observers can usually detect 
the presence of dangerous physical 
and mental factors before trouble 
occurs. 

A printed form has been designed 
to stimulate and guide interest in and 
attention to the conditions bearing 
relation to accidents. The form illus- 
trated is in actual use on construction 
work. One with minor changes has 
been prepared for manufacturing 
plants. 

Fourteen classification headings re- 
lated to various factors affecting safety 
are listed on the report form. At the 
left of each classification may be 
entered its percentage rating, while on 
the extreme right this identical rating 
can be charted graphically. The par- 
ticular condition responsible for the 
reduction in rating is described so that 
it can be located and corrected. A 
manual has been prepared to make 
recognition of hazards a simple matter 
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Sarety INSPECTION REPORT 


Report Noted by 
Date 


Prepared by Sample Report Checked by Date 


Deduc- 
Rating Classification Conditions observed Graphic Rating tions % 
0 . . . . 
— 1 Excavation, Shoring, Underpinning 


60 2 Towers—not enclosed, Hoists, Guy Wires, Landing 40 
Platforms—Guard Rails missing 


20 3 Scaffolds—Plank on excessive spans, Runways, Ladders 80 
—to roof defective, Stairs—Clean up landings, Wall 
and Floor Openings 20 


80 4 Concrete Forms and Shores—Provide more bracing, 
Construction Methods 20 


80 5 Material, Storage and Handling—Tile carelessly piled 40 
60 6 Equipment, Machinery, Hand Tools—need dressing, 
opes—Hang up ropes, Cables, Blocks, etc. ; 60 

40 7 Housekeeping—Put tools in order, Fire Hazards—Re- 
move waste paper, Electrical Hazards—Repair ez- 40 
tension cords 20 


60 8 Nail Hazards—Excessive on 1st and 2nd floors 
80 9 Public Hazard—Fiz sidewalk and rail 
0 10 Safety Poster Display—None 


60 11 First Aid Supplies 
Safety Goggles, etc. 


50 12 Observance of Safety Instructions Attitude Towards 
Safety 


60 13 Promptness in Submitting Accident and Safety Reports 
— 14 Miscellaneous 


\ Incomplete 


0% 100% 


Date Hazards noted will be corrected, $3 days. Accident Report Blanks on Hand, No. 
Medical Attention Blanks, Yes. Safety Goggles, No. Safety Posters, No. Required First 
Aid Supplies, No. Notice of Return to Work Reported, Yes. Do all employees get first 


aid promptly to prevent infection? No. Do you believe everything necessary for safe 
working conditions is being done? No. 


Total Report Rating Self Inspection Check Inspection 
<i acs ird sds 6 peste bse en ad ole agian 
Supplies & Equipment 0-80 X 60%............. cc cece cece cece cece cece AS 
Prompt Reports wo ES ee eee Ty 
Complete Reports ices ira ok ao 4s in tainted a as bi 
Conditions & Accidents 0-50 — (320% + 20%) — 8 = 
Extra Credits Ge inh Roth ales atin ake ir eta ia mnie 
Total % 


Approximately 3200 man hours of employment during past week. 
Suggestions concerning Safety: Correct conditions noted. 
Obtain and display Safety Posters. 


Copyrighted 1931 by E.N. Goldstine. Not to be reproduced without written permission. 
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for untrained inspectors. It consists 
of fifteen typewritten pages, with par- 
agraphs numbered, classified, and in- 
dexed under titles that make for ready 
reference. 

The percentage rating in each classi- 
fication is arrived at by a set of clear 
rules which characterize the relative 
importance of the hazards. Each 
instance of needless exposure calls for a 
deduction ranging between 10 and 30 
per cent from the perfect score of 100 
per cent in the classification to which 
it belongs. The graphic chart on the 
right side of the sheet presents a visual 
record readable at a glance. It serves 
to indicate immediately and to magnify 
readily any serious situation demand- 
ing attention. 

Following listing of the factors af- 
fecting safety is a series of questions 
with yes and no cross-out answers. 
These indicate deficiency of accident 
report blanks, first aid supplies, safety 
posters, etc. There is also provided 
an opportunity to record when the 
unsatisfactory conditions noted will 
be corrected. 

Under a Total Report Rating at the 
bottom of the page, the above men- 
tioned fourteen classifications are 
grouped into six numerical ratings for 
the total situation. The simple rules 
for the rating procedure are completely 
described in a set of instructions. 
The elements can be learned in a few 
minutes. Reference to these rules is 
only required when the occurrence of 
an accident calls for special deductions. 

With theoretically perfect condi- 
tions, the sum of the first five numerical 
ratings under the Total Report Rating 
would be 100 per cent. Such an ideal 
state is seldom attainable, except with 
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small groups of employees, standard- 
ized working conditions, or unusually 
competent supervision. The sixth 
numerical rating is for credits, which 
may amount to 10 per cent, extended 
for excellent cooperation in prepar- 
ing the various accident and rating 
report forms, and following safety 
instructions. 

A few illustrations to explain the 
system of deductions will be mentioned. 
The use of grossly inappropriate safety 
posters, or their poor presentation can 
affect the Safety Poster Display mark 
by a discount of as much as five points. 
The absence of various essential first 
aid supplies, safety goggles, or other 
required protective devices causes de- 
ductions on a predetermined basis. 
Delays or types of negligence in 
submitting safety and accident reports, 
return to work notices, etc., calls for 
demerits. Points are subtracted for 
hazardous conditions and working 
methods, from one half to three points 
for each instance. The deductions 
for lost time accidents range from three 
to eight points, varying in accordance 
with the basic causes of the accident, 
all causes being listed and carefully de- 
fined. Special effort and care used in 
preparing the forms, submitting them 
as instructed, making acceptable sug- 
gestions concerning safety, correcting 
conditions noted on previous inspec- 
tion reports and other desirable factors 
may result in the award of credits of as 
much as ten points, which will offset 
some of the deductions. Space is 
left for a separate Total Report Rating 
to be made by the Safety Engineer, or 
the Insurance Inspector, for making 
any desired corrections from the figures 
as originally set down. 
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Regular and frequent use of safety 
inspection report forms is expected to 
stimulate interest in constant inspec- 
tion for the elimination of needless 
hazards. A standard of performance 
that can be easily understood is set up 
as a measure of achievement. The 
completed record will indicate to the 
trained observer familiar with existing 
conditions the extent of safety knowl- 
edge and sincere interest possessed by 
those who make it out. It will also 
serve to show any particular need for 
more specific instructions and methods 
affecting safety, as pointed out by the 
listing of hazards and occurrence of 
accidents. 

The preparation of the report might 
appear too involved for those who are 
to use it. This has not proved to be 
the case. Following some supplemen- 
tary instruction, men capable of mak- 
ing out daily cost reports on construc- 
tion operations have encountered no 


major difficulties. Beginning with the 
preparation of the first report, immedi- 
ate steps were taken in practically 
every instance to correct conditions 
that would have been ignored prior to 
its use. Timekeepers and Superin- 
tendents, in the majority of cases, have 
become intensely interested in its 
possibilities and have cooperated as 
fully as could be expected. 

The Safety Inspection Report Form 
is an essential part of an integrated 
comprehensive technique for accident 
prevention through the cooperation of 
all employees. Its development is 
based on the principle that eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. The 
entire safety program of a construc- 
tion company is coordinated with it. 
The general effectiveness is being 
tested carefully. It is expected that a 
definite valuation of its usefulness will 
be made within the next six months. 

Manuscript received September 6, 1981 





Analysis of Skilled Movements 
By L. D. Hartson, Oberlin College 


Analysis of the literature dealing with movements reveals a wide gulf 
between the approach of physiologists, on the one hand, and that 
of industrial engineers, applied psychologists, and physical edu- 
cators, on the other. The interest of physiologists has been in the 
nerve-muscle preparation. Attention of the others has been focused 
upon the results: output, distance covered in a given time, elimina- 
tion of excess activity, or aesthetic value of the movement. Dr. 
Hartson presents a third viewpoint. He calls attention to theimpor- 
tance of distinguishing the different types of movement which 
function simultaneously in any codrdinate action. 


This article calls attention to the importance of distinguishing the 
different types of movement which function simultaneously in any 
codrdinate action. There are two fundamental movement forms: (1) 
that in which two groups of opposing muscles are contracted, one 
against the other; (2) that in which there is no opposing contraction of 
muscle groups. Advantages of the latter type, usually called balistic, 
are cited. It is emphasized, however, that codrdinate action is always 
a combination of different types of movement. Following a classifica- 
tion of work types, the literature of industrial engineering and applied 
psychology is systematically reviewed and analyzed. A list of refer- 
ences is appended. 


“perfectly” and “imperfectly” 
adapted (36). Gilbreth labels them 
according to the function performed 
(24). In general, interest has cen- 
tered in practical results rather than 
in analysis of the process of the move- 
ment itself. 


movement. Even for most of 
those who have written about 
them, skilled and unskilled move- 
ments are differentiated only in terms 
of their results. Pear classifies them 


FP: most people a movement isa as 


1 This paper was inspired by the work of 
R. H. Stetson, since 1909 Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory of Oberlin Col- 
lege, who for thirty years has carried on 
research in the field of movements. To him 
should be credited whatever original view- 
point may be expressed in the paper. The 
material was presented, in part, before Sec- 
tion I, A, A. A. S., in Cleveland, December 
31, 1930. 


The foundations for an analysis of 
skilled movements can be traced at 
least as far as 1885, when Beaunis 
recognized three classes of intermuscu- 
lar relation during contraction (2). P. 
Richer used this classification as a 
point of departure for his work, as 
indicated by the paper which he 
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published under the title, ‘Locomotion 
Humaine,” in 1901 (89). After mak- 
ing photographic studies, Richer de- 
scribed the essential difference between 
slow movement and fast, or what 
he called the balistic movement. 
Richer’s classification was used by 
Stetson in the experimental work on 
rhythm, which was reported in 1905 
(47). Work in the Oberlin laboratory 
resulted in a reformulation which 
appeared in Psychological Monographs 
in 1923 (49, p. 18). 


THE FUNDAMENTAL MOVEMENT FORMS 


The experimental work leads to a 
distinction between two main types of 
movement, the elementary unit of 
which is the tremor. 

1. The first general type of move- 
ment is that in which two groups of 
opposing muscles are contracted, one 
against the other. Such movements 
are of-two sorts: 

a. The fixation: the member is held 
still by the contraction of opposing 
muscles which produce approximate 
rigidity. 

b. The moving fixation: when there 
is inequality in the force exerted by the 
opposing muscle groups, position of the 
member changes. 

2. The second general type is that 
in which there is no opposing contrac- 
tion of muscle groups. When one 
group contracts, its antagonists are 
relaxed. It is this form of movement 
which Richer called balistic. 

a. The fixation, or movement of 
holding still, is illustrated by postural 
contractions. A graphic record of the 
hand holding a stylus shows that the 
member is only approximately at rest. 
This is also demonstrated by the 
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standard “steadiness test.’”’ De 
Meyer (10) and others have shown that 
frequency of the cycle of the muscle 
twitch, or tremor, at ordinary tempera- 
tures, is c. 6-10 per second. In fixa- 
tion, the only movement is the tremor. 

b. The moving fixation is so called 
because it consists of the slow exten- 
sion of a movement of holding still. 
Applying the foot brake of an auto- 
mobile, inserting a key in a lock, han- 
dling a fork or spoon, are moving 
fixations. The unit element in such 
movements is the tremor, for if a very 
short movement is attempted, its 
amplitude is determined by that of the 
tremor. Ability to make movements 
more and more minute is limited, not 
by sensory methods of control, but by 
this fundamental tremor element, as 
was determined by Anderegg (1) and 
Scott (41). The excursion of simple 
forms of moving fixation results from 
tremor increments in one of the oppos- 
ing muscle groups. Since the move- 
ment elements occur as frequently as 
10 per second, and since the increment 
is very slight, developing little or no 
momentum in the moving member, the 
movement can be changed at any 
movement element, i.e., with any 
tremor; it is subject to “‘control.”” The 
slow movement is probably due to the 
slight increase in algebraic sum of the 
number of muscle fibers contracting 
the positive muscle group, as against 
the number of fibers contracting in the 
antagonistic muscle group. 

c. In a balistic movement, a group 
of muscles is actually thrown. This 
fact was recognized in pianoforte play- 
ing as early as 1870 by Deppe, when 
describing the hammer-like beat 
strokes of the loose movement. Dodge 
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noted these fast movements in the case 
of the eyes before 1900 (11). The 
balistic movement is unique in that it 
isamomentum movement. In report- 
ing his early studies of handwriting in 
1907, Freeman observed that more 
time is required to stop than to start 
a loose movement (19). In such 
movements contraction of the muscles 
ceases before the member has com- 
pleted one-half of its excursion, and it 
flies through the remainder of its course 
with all muscles relaxed (39, 48, 49, and 
35, pp. 107-108 and 153-154). The 
balistic movement is readily identified, 
because its course is marked by an 
unquavering line (curved, if the mem- 
ber pivots about a joint). Control of 
the movement is exercised in the initial 
impulse. When once under way its 
course cannot be changed. From the 
fact that the course of the balistic move- 
ment is a smooth line, and its time 
value is not more than that of a half 
tremor, it is inferred that the balistic 
stroke coincides with the tremor. A 
balistic stroke may be terminated in 
one of three ways: (1) by the con- 
traction of opposing muscles; (2) by an 
obstacle; or (3) by dissipation of the 
momentum, as in writing or the golf 
stroke. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BALISTIC 
MOVEMENT 


When the alternative is a choice 
between free, balistic movement and 
tense, moving fixation, evidence favors 
the balistic movement. 

1. The balistic is the least fatiguing 
of movements, as muscular contraction 
involved continues only during the 
initial phase of the movement. Sum- 
marizing recent work of Denny-Brown, 
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Adrian and Bronk, Eccles and Sher- 
rington, Fulton says: “A motor unit 
discharging at 10 per second may con- 
tinue in activity for indefinite periods 
without fatigue’’ (21). The mechanics 
of the process, with particular reference 
to piano playing, are described by Ort- 
mann, where he explains the supe- 
riority of the Schleuder- and Wurf- 
Bewegungen which play such an 
important part in modern German 
piano pedagogy (35, pp. 102-112). 

As is presumably the case in the 
heart-beat, there is relaxation between 
contractions. In moving fixation the 
antagonists continually pull against 
each other. Contrast walking on ice 
with ordinary walking. Recognition 
of this fact has been retarded because 
common sense suggests that short 
movements must necessarily be less 
fatiguing than long movements and 
must require less time. However, 
Stetson reported as early as 1905, that 
in rhythmic contractions of finger or 
arm, as when marking time with a 
baton, the duration of the beat stroke 
is independent of its length (47). This 
observation has been frequently cor- 
roborated in the Oberlin laboratory 
and elsewhere (Isserlin (26), 1910; 
Freeman (18), 1914; C.S. Myers (33), 
1921; Bott (6), 1923; Throner (52), 
1926; Radachy (37), 1930). This ob- 
servation, that the shortest movement 
is not necessarily the least fatiguing, 
was stressed as an important basis for 
the distinction between the approach 
of the (British) National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and that of 
Scientific Management, at the Barce- 
lona Congress on Vocational Guidance 
in 1921 (33). One of the working rules 
of the National Institute calls for sub- 
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stitution of sweeping, cursive excur- 
sions for short, angular movements 
(34, p. 87). 

2. Speeded movements, if executed 
with tense muscles, are more apt to 
result in breakdowns than they are 
when momentum movements are em- 
ployed. Thisis particularly true when 
movements are short (Forbes (17), 
1926; Stetson (46, p. 96), 1928; 
Radachy (37), 1930). This fact was 
demonstrated in the case of pianoforte 
playing by the founders of modern 
methods of teaching: Deppe, Lesche- 
tizky, Godowsky, and the Masons. 
Forbes found that in rapid handwrit- 
ing, and in tapping triplets, short, 
unaccented strokes fuse, with the 
result that an entire stroke is omitted. 
This phenomenon is responsible for the 
deterioration of handwriting which 
occurs in rapid note-taking. In 
speech, speeding results in dropping 
out arresting consonants. At the 
speed of 4 to 4.5 syllables per second, 
pronunciation of a double consonant is 
no longer possible, for it entails 8 to 10 
movements per second, a speed which 
is only possible when movements are 
evenly spaced. This suggests a plausi- 
ble explanation for the fact that, in its 
evolution from the Latin, the French 
language dropped its final consonants. 
Another case of breakdown is the 
blocking of speech experienced by 
stammerers. 

3. The balistic movement is the 
most powerful because it utilizes mo- 
mentum and the force of body weight. 
Hence the advantage of swinging a 
member through a complete arc, par- 
ticularly when it is lengthened by a 
tool, such as an ax, pick, or sledge- 
hammer (15). Contrast the carpen- 
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ter hammering with the child pushing 
a nail into a board; or the woodsman’s 
free sawing with the amateur’s moving 
fixations. The skilled athlete throws 
his arm away in pitching a ball, throw- 
ing a javelin or discus, and following- 
through in the golf stroke. A beginner 
is apt to “make hard work” of any 
new coordination. 

4. The balistic movement is the 
most rapid, in the long run. This has 
been demonstrated in tapping (37), 
piano playing (35), typewriting, base- 
ball pitching, and packing chocolates 
(34, p. 92). 

5. The loose movement has an ad- 
vantage over the tense movement in 
that it does not produce writer’s cramp 
(20, p. 16), telegrapher’s wrist (44), 
pitcher’s “glass arm,” pianist’s shoul- 
der, and other forms of occupational 
neuritis. 

6. Finally, when speed is a consider- 
ation, loose movements are more pre- 
cise and accurate than moving fixa- 
tions. Radachy found that they are 
more uniform in length of stroke. 
Ortmann has demonstrated that they 
are essential for codrdinate execution 
of rapid arpeggios (35, pp. 282-294). 
Baseball and golf professionals, and 
vocal instructors, for whom accuracy 
is a first consideration, recognize the 
advantage of relaxed muscles. But 
perhaps the most common demonstra- 
tion of accuracy in rapid movement is 
found in the cycadic action of the eyes 
in vision. 

COORDINATE ACTION A COMBINATION OF 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF MOVEMENT 


Reference to possibility of choosing 
between balistic and fixation move- 
ments risks the suggestion of an over- 
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noted these fast movements in the case 
of the eyes before 1900 (11). The 
balistic movement is unique in that it 
isa momentum movement. In report- 
ing his early studies of handwriting in 
1907, Freeman observed that more 
time is required to stop than to start 
a loose movement (19). In such 
movements contraction of the muscles 
ceases before the member has com- 
pleted one-half of its excursion, and it 
flies through the remainder of its course 
with all muscles relaxed (39, 48, 49, and 
35, pp. 107-108 and 153-154). The 
balistic movement is readily identified, 
because its course is marked by an 
unquavering line (curved, if the mem- 
ber pivots about a joint). Control of 
the movement is exercised in the initial 
impulse. When once under way its 
course cannot be changed. From the 
fact that the course of the balistic move- 
ment is a smooth line, and its time 
value is not more than that of a half 
tremor, it is inferred that the balistic 
stroke coincides with the tremor. A 
balistic stroke may be terminated in 
one of three ways: (1) by the con- 
traction of opposing muscles; (2) by an 
obstacle; or (3) by dissipation of the 
momentum, as in writing or the golf 
stroke. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BALISTIC 
MOVEMENT 


When the alternative is a choice 
between free, balistic movement and 
tense, moving fixation, evidence favors 
the balistic movement. 

1. The balistic is the least fatiguing 
of movements, as muscular contraction 
involved continues only during the 
initial phase of the movement. Sum- 
marizing recent work of Denny-Brown, 
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Adrian and Bronk, Eccles and Sher- 
rington, Fulton says: “A motor unit 
discharging at 10 per second may con- 
tinue in activity for indefinite periods 
without fatigue’”’ (21). The mechanics 
of the process, with particular reference 
to piano playing, are described by Ort- 
mann, where he explains the supe- 
riority of the Schleuder- and Wurf- 
Bewegungen which play such an 
important part in modern German 
piano pedagogy (35, pp. 102-112). 

As is presumably the case in the 
heart-beat, there is relaxation between 
contractions. In moving fixation the 
antagonists continually pull against 
each other. Contrast walking on ice 
with ordinary walking. Recognition 
of this fact has been retarded because 
common sense suggests that short 
movements must necessarily be less 
fatiguing than long movements and 
must require less time. However, 
Stetson reported as early as 1905, that 
in rhythmic contractions of finger or 
arm, as when marking time with a 
baton, the duration of the beat stroke 
is independent of its length (47). This 
observation has been frequently cor- 
roborated in the Oberlin laboratory 
and elsewhere (Isserlin (26), 1910; 
Freeman (18), 1914; C.S. Myers (33), 
1921; Bott (6), 1923; Throner (52), 
1926; Radachy (37), 1930). This ob- 
servation, that the shortest movement 
is not necessarily the least fatiguing, 
was stressed as an important basis for 
the distinction between the approach 
of the (British) National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and that of 
Scientific Management, at the Barce- 
lona Congress on Vocational Guidance 
in 1921 (33). One of the working rules 
of the National Institute calls for sub- 
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stitution of sweeping, cursive excur- 
sions for short, angular movements 
(34, p. 87). 

2. Speeded movements, if executed 
with tense muscles, are more apt to 
result in breakdowns than they are 
when momentum movements are em- 
ployed. Thisis particularly true when 
movements are short (Forbes (17), 
1926; Stetson (46, p. 96), 1928; 
Radachy (37), 1930). This fact was 
demonstrated in the case of pianoforte 
playing by the founders of modern 
methods of teaching: Deppe, Lesche- 
tizky, Godowsky, and the Masons. 
Forbes found that in rapid handwrit- 
ing, and in tapping triplets, short, 
unaccented strokes fuse, with the 
result that an entire stroke is omitted. 
This phenomenon is responsible for the 
deterioration of handwriting which 
occurs in rapid note-taking. In 
speech, speeding results in dropping 
out arresting consonants. At the 
speed of 4 to 4.5 syllables per second, 
pronunciation of a double consonant is 
no longer possible, for it entails 8 to 10 
movements per second, a speed which 
is only possible when movements are 
evenly spaced. This suggests a plausi- 
ble explanation for the fact that, in its 
evolution from the Latin, the French 
language dropped its final consonants. 
Another case of breakdown is the 
blocking of speech experienced by 
stammerers. 

3. The balistic movement is the 
most powerful because it utilizes mo- 
mentum and the force of body weight. 
Hence the advantage of swinging a 
member through a complete arc, par- 
ticularly when it is lengthened by a 
tool, such as an ax, pick, or sledge- 
hammer (15). Contrast the carpen- 
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ter hammering with the child pushing 
a nail into a board; or the woodsman’s 
free sawing with the amateur’s moving 
fixations. The skilled athlete throws 
his arm away in pitching a ball, throw- 
ing a javelin or discus, and following- 
through in the golf stroke. A beginner 
is apt to “make hard work” of any 
new coordination. 

4. The balistic movement is the 
most rapid, in the long run. This has 
been demonstrated in tapping (37), 
piano playing (35), typewriting, base- 
ball pitching, and packing chocolates 
(34, p. 92). 

5. The loose movement has an ad- 
vantage over the tense movement in 
that it does not produce writer’s cramp 
(20, p. 16), telegrapher’s wrist (44), 
pitcher’s “glass arm,’’ pianist’s shoul- 
der, and other forms of occupational 
neuritis. 

6. Finally, when speed is a consider- 
ation, loose movements are more pre- 
cise and accurate than moving fixa- 
tions. Radachy found that they are 
more uniform in length of stroke. 
Ortmann has demonstrated that they 
are essential for codrdinate execution 
of rapid arpeggios (35, pp. 282-294). 
Baseball and golf professionals, and 
vocal instructors, for whom accuracy 
is a first consideration, recognize the 
advantage of relaxed muscles. But 
perhaps the most common demonstra- 
tion of accuracy in rapid movement is 
found in the cycadic action of the eyes 
in vision. 

COORDINATE ACTION A COMBINATION OF 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF MOVEMENT 


Reference to possibility of choosing 
between balistic and fixation move- 
ments risks the suggestion of an over- 
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simplification of the facts. An inte- 
grated organism is never free from 
postural fixations, which constitute the 
foundation upon which balistic move- 
ments are superimposed. The body 
acts very much like a crane or derrick, 
which consists of a central, upright 
mast and a lateral boom. Movements 
of the boom involve tensions on the 
mast. In like manner, no movement 
of the finer muscles is possible unless 
there is a fixation in the larger muscles. 
Rapid walking consists of balistic 
extensions and flexions of the legs, at 
the same time that an upright posture 
is being maintained in the trunk. 
Typing, piano-playing, handwriting, 
the use of tools—manipulations of any 
sort—employ balistic activity, but 
at the same time the pelvic and shoul- 
der girdles are held rigidly fixed. In 
speech the balistic breath pulses which 
constitute the syllables are expelled by 
the fixations of expiration. Reading, 
which involves momentum move- 
ments of the eye muscles, is dependent 
upon a fixed posture of head and shoul- 
ders. Fixation movements are just as 
essential for skilled activity as are 
balistic movements. But inasmuch as 
balistic movements are less fatiguing 
than fixation movements, more power- 
ful, more rapid, more accurate, and 
because they may be repeated for 
longer periods without cramp or 
breakdown, the demands of efficiency 
call for a maximum employment of 
balistic movements. 

A review of the literature of applied 
motion study is facilitated by employ- 
ment of some sort of a table of move- 
ments. Such a classification is pre- 
sented in the following outline: 


A CLASSIFICATION OF WorRK TYPES TO 
FacILITATE ANALYSIS OF THE Movez- 
MENT Process (wiTtH SAMPLES OF THE 
SuB-TYPEs) 


I. From the standpoint of the basic pos- 
ture 
1. Those types in which posture is de- 
termined by the work situation. 
(Height of the machine or seat, loca- 
tion of controls, or disposition of 
material.) 
(1) Operating machinery 
(2) Operating street cars, trucks, 
cars 
(3) Such manual activities as are 
conditioned by the work situ- 
ation 
(4) Visual work, 
tioned 
(5) Milking cows 
. Those in which the worker may deter- 
mine the posture 
(1) Those featuring 
(See IT, 1) 
(2) Those featuring upper-arm move- 
ments. (See II, 2) 
(3) Those featuring lower-arm move- 
ments. (See II, 3) 
(4) Those featuring vocal move- 
ments. (See II, 4) 
(5) Those featuring visual move- 
ments. (See II, 5) 
II. From the standpoint of balistic move- 
ments 
1. Those featuring locomotion 
(1) Without mechanical aids 
a. Carrying loads 
b. Track athletics, 
football 
(2) With mechanical aids 
a. Wheeling and trucking loads 
b. Pushing and pulling pas- 
sengers 
c. Rowing 
2. Those featuring upper-arm move- 
ments 


(1) Without tools 
a. Bilateral 
(a) Lifting and tossing ac- 
tivities 


similarly condi- 


locomotion. 


swimming, 
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(1) Handling grain, ce- 
ment, mail, melons, 
coal, etc. 

(b) Throwing the basketball 
b. Unilateral 
(a) Distributing mail 
(b) The throwing games 
Pitching the ball, horse- 
shoe, discus, javelin 
(2) With tools (thus involving 
manual fixations largely deter- 
mined by the shape of the tool- 
handle.) 
a. Bilateral 
(a) Work with the shovel, 
pitch-fork, ax, hoe, etc. 
(b) Handling the steering- 
wheel of automobile or 
boat, and capstan 
(c) Use of the bat, golf-club, 
oar 
b. Unilateral 
(a) Use of the saw, 
hammer 
(b) Handling 
racket 
(c) Bowing stringed instru- 
ments, playing the trom- 
bone, conducting with the 
baton 
3. Those featuring lower-arm move- 
ments 
(1) Handling, without gripping ma- 
terials 
a. Wrapping, packing, sorting 
(2) Fingering, without grasping 
a. Typing and comptometer 
operation 
b. Telegraphy 
c. Piano-playing 
d. Fingering the stringed and 
valve instruments 
(3) Those necessitating gripping the 
materials 
a. Milking 
b. Handlaundering, brick laying 
(4) Those necessitating gripping the 
tools 
a. With the palm 
(a) Use of the hammer, screw- 
driver 
(b) Use of the lever, control 


file, 


the  tennis- 
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(c) Carrying a suit-case or 
pail 
b. With the fingers 
(a) Work with pencil, scalpel, 
calipers, knife, brush, 
needle 
(b) Knotting threads 
4. Those featuring the vocal movements 
(1) Speech 
(2) Singing 
5. Those featuring the eye movements 
(1) Reading 
(2) Other forms of visual perception 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE OF 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The literature of industrial engineer- 
ing and applied psychology confirms 
the conclusions stated above with 
reference to the advantages inhering 
in a maximal employment of balistic 
movements. Samples of published 
studies may be cited. 


1. Studies concerned primarily with 
basic postural fixations 


a. Cases in which the worker is not 
free to choose his own posture. From 
the beginning of the industrial effi- 
ciency movement, attention has been 
given to the question of optimal height 
of work-bench and seat (25). Simi- 
larly, much attention has been given 
to this factor in connection with 
development of good posture in school 
children, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing spinal curvature, constriction of 
the chest, and eye strain. In 1914 
Ford adopted two different heights 
for chassis assembly-lines, one 2} 
in. higher than the other; and manu- 
facturers of cook-stoves, kitchen- 
cabinets, sinks, etc., have for a number 
of years given attention to optimal 
height for work done by women. 
Benkert’s study presents photographs 
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of women working in postures which 
involve prolonged strain in hips and 
shoulders (4). This is typical of many 
situations still existing in which suffi- 
cient attention has not yet been given 
to posture. Conditions are described 
in which women reach to the floor for 
materials, or sit stooped over on a 
bench because the working parts of the 
machine are too low to permit an 
erect posture. As an illustration of 
methods that have been frequently 
taken for the correction of postural 
fixations, reference may be made to 
an unpublished study. A few years 
ago, in the Fort Wayne plant of the 
General Electric Company, girls were 
operating machines by treadles which 
projected in mid-air. The operators 
sat on stools, and the only foot-rest 
was the rung of the stool. Each time 
the treadle was operated it was neces- 
sary to tense the muscles of the trunk 
in order to avoid falling forward from 
the stool. The new set-up, suggested 
by Beulah K. Kinna (22), provided a 
platform foot-rest in which a disc was 
inset. With the heel resting on the 
platform, the machine was operated 
by pressing the disc with the toe. 
Meantime, part of the body weight 
was borne by the foot which rested 
firmly on the platform. Analysis of 
the movement process shows that this 
new seating arrangement permits 
workers to operate by balistic move- 
ments of the foot under conditions 
which do not necessitate additional 
postural tensions. 

Legros and Weston (29) and Smith 
(43) report conditions in the laundry 
industry in England, in which recon- 
struction of the garment-press and 
ironing machines has eliminated severe 
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postural strains.- With one of the 
older types of machine, the table falls 
to the floor unless its forward move- 
ment is checked by the body of the 
operator. There are other types of 
machine, like the guillotine shear, in 
which the process of holding steel 
sheets in place requires fatiguing fixa- 
tions. One thinks also of the increased 
ease with which newer cars may be 
operated, in comparison with pioneer 
models. With contemporary cars 
(and pavements) one holds the car 
on its course with very little tenseness 
of legs and trunk. 

The arrangement of levers, wheels, 
cross-bars, and controls to bring about 
the maximum of effect with the least 
effort (so far as it is a physiological 
problem) is primarily a question of 
determining that work posture which 
involves a minimum of fixations. 
Kuehne, using a dynamometer, deter- 
mined relative force of movements 
made in different directions, when 
levers, capstans, and wheels were set 
at different elevations (28). Simi- 
larly, Lossagk, working in the Labo- 
ratorium fuer Psychotechnik at Berlin, 
determined optimal angles and most 
advantageous distance from the body 
for the levers (32). 

b. Cases in which the worker may 
choose his own posture. Operations in 
which the worker has some freedom 
to determine his own posture throw 
further light on the most efficient 
types of movement. If one notes how 
an expressman lifts a trunk to his 
shoulder, one may observe that the 
secret of the trick consists in keeping 
the load as close as possible to the 
body. Lifting the load in a vertical 
direction permits a balistic upthrust of 








st 











legs and arms, the trunk meantime 
maintaining its normal, upright posi- 
tion. Lifting at any other angle 
involves a dangerous strain on the 
muscles of back and abdomen. When 
lifting a piano or heavy piece of furni- 
ture a drayman bends his legs rather 
than his back, and, if possible, presses 
his chest against the load. Experi- 
ments by Bedale (3), Cathcart and 
others (8), to determine the most eco- 
nomical method of carrying loads, indi- 
cate that suspension of the load from 
the shoulder by a yoke is less fatiguing 
than carrying it on the head, on one 
shoulder, by the hands, in pails, on a 
tray, or in a knap-sack. The yoke 
permits a more “normal posture” than 
any of the other methods. In other 
words, the postural fixations are at a 
minimum; walking may be done more 
freely, with less general tension and 
less constriction of the chest. 

A study made at the Berlin Institut 
fuer Psychotechnik compared the rela- 
tive fatigue incident to weight-lifting 
and weight-holding. What was desig- 
nated as equivalence having been 
established between the two processes 
in centimeter-kilogram-seconds, the 
“static” process of holding a weight 
was found to be from 3 to 6 times more 
fatiguing than the ‘“dynamic”’ process 
of lifting it (30). Although the report 
makes no reference to types of move- 
ment involved, the graphic records sug- 
gest that the “dynamic” operation 
involved amoving fixation, whereas the 
“static” work was done with a postural 
fixation. Thus experimental confir- 
mation is given to the empirical obser- 
vation that postures which require the 
subject to “stand still” are more 
fatiguing than those which may be 
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maintained by frequent shifting of 

position. 

2. Studies concerned primarily with 
balistic movements 


a. Those featuring locomotion. In 
the case of leg movements the analogy 
to a derrick, cited above, is hidden 
because in primates the mast does not 
rest upon the ground, but is supported 
by at least two alternately moving 
booms which change the mast’s geo- 
graphical position. Despite the un- 
machinelike arrangement of the parts, 
members in the animal machine never- 
theless move about a central trunk. 
In brisk walking the distinctive activ- 
ity consists of momentum movements 
of the muscles of hips and legs, pivoting 
about the pelvic axis. These momen- 
tum movements are possible only when 
the trunk remains relatively rigid. 
This fact would be more readily recog- 
nized if animals generally followed the 
practice of standing on their heads. 
The analogy with the derrick would 
then be more apparent. It is obvious, 
however, that even so elementary a 
movement as walking is not completely 
described in the statement that it 
involves a postural fixation in the 
trunk and balistic movements in the 
legs. In addition to the hip joint 
there are, in the legs, secondary pivots 
in knees, ankles, and toe joints. When 
moving rapidly over ground which fur- 
nishes traction, the muscles of lower 
leg and toes contract balistically. 
This is quite evident in the case of 
running. When the ground is slippery 
one walks stiff-legged, employing ‘“‘con- 
trolled” moving fixations. Slow walk- 
ing of any sort involves fixations in the 
limb bearing the weight. The muscles 
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of instep and toes also figure in an 
important way. In a flat-footed per- 
son a considerable share of the 
fatigue of walking is doubtless due to 
his substitution of moving fixations for 
balistic movements of the toes. The 
réle of the arms in walking is apparent. 
They contribute to the economy of the 
process by helping maintain balance 
and assist momentum, as they swing 
freely at all joints. 

Schmidt was able to carry 473 tons 
of pig iron from the ground to the car 
in a day, whereas the usual rate was 
only 124. F. W. Taylor attributed 
this to two factors: selection of the 
physically capable man, and properly 
distributed rest-pauses. H. E. Burtt 
reflects the customary explanation 
when he says: ‘“This was due to noth- 
ing except the fact that a man was 
allowed to recover from fatigue before 
a great amount of it had accumulated”’ 
(7, p. 174). Interpreters of this his- 
toric experiment have quite uniformly 
overlooked the significant fact that 
Taylor insisted that the laborer be 
under weight a minimum proportion of 
the time, and that his movements be 
brisk. ‘‘A pig-iron handler,’’ he wrote, 
“‘walks on the level at the rate of one 
foot in .006 minutes. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that many pig-iron handlers ran 
with their pig as soon as they reached 
the inclined plank. Many of them 
also would run down the plank after 
loading the car. So that when the 
actual loading went on, many of them 
moved at a faster rate than is indi- 
cated by the above figures” (51, p. 91). 
In other words, these laborers substi- 
tuted balistic movements of the brisk 
walk and the trot for slowly moving 
fixations which characterize the pace 
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of average unskilled laborers. When 
one observes intelligent men at work 
one frequently notes that they prefer 
to utilize the momentum of the balis- 
tic movement. Thus plumbers run 
upstairs when carrying a heavy pipe, 
and stevedores push their trucks up the 
gangplank at a trot. Using a more 
elaborate technique than that em- 
ployed by Taylor, Crowden obtained 
similar results (9) when determining 
rate of metabolism during the opera- 
tion of wheeling brick. Measured in 
terms of oxygen consumption, the most 
favorable pace was found to be a “‘brisk 
walk.” 

Computation of optimal weights of 
loads to be transported by barrow (23, 
pp. 54-57), hod, tray, knap-sack (8), 
mail-bag, basket, suitcase, etc., is a 
matter of determining the greatest 
weight which can be handled with 
momentum movements. For a given 
individual there is obviously an upper 
limit to the load which he can move 
with the speed required to make 
balistic movements. In order to main- 
tain direction and control in managing 
heavier loads, one tends to move more 
“steadily,” i.e., to substitute slower, 
and more fatiguing moving fixations. 

b. Those featuring wpper-arm move- 
ments. The analogy between organ- 
ism and derrick is quite evident in the 
case of arm movements. Lifting loads 
is a great deal like the action of the 
steam-shovel. First, there is postural 
fixation in legs and trunk, including the 
respiratory apparatus, corresponding 
to stationary portions of the machine. 
Second, there is the arm of the appa- 
ratus, which moves rapidly. And 
thirdly, distal to the rapidly moving 
parts, is the hand which grips the tool or 











load, just as a clam-shell grips its load. 
The shoulder joint is the principal pivot 
between the muscles which execute the 
balistic movements and those which 
hold the posture. If one stoops, hips, 
knees, and vertebrae also act as pivots, 
and the fixations are more largely of 
the moving type than is the case if one 
remains erect. Most forms of skilled 
labor involve this tri-partite relation- 
ship between the momentum move- 
ments and the fixations, namely, (1) 
basal posture, (2) rapid, balistic move- 
ment in the intermediate muscles, as 
they pivot freely about a joint, and (3) 
fixations in the fingers. 

The generalization made above with 
reference to optimal loads is equally 
valid when applied to upper-arm move- 
ments. Taylor estimated the optimal 
load for hand shoveling to be 93 kilo- 
grams (51, p.65). Farmer determined 
the optimal size for the sheets of tin 
to be supplied to machine operators in 
a box-factory (16). Experiments 
might well be set up to check the 
empirical conclusions as to number of 
bricks to pick up, when they are to be 
pitched from man to man; size of grain 
sacks, cement bags, etc., when it is 
necessary to handle them without 
labor-saving machinery. 

German trade schools have been 
reporting some significant studies of 
improved methods used for instruction 
of apprentices for such crafts as those 
of lock-smith and machinist. Kymo- 
graph records are taken of movements 
involved in filing, hammering, and saw- 
ing. Although apparently no analysis 
is being made of the movement process, 
the graphic records suggest that acqui- 
sition of skill consists largely of learn- 
ing to perform these tasks with free, 
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loose balistic strokes (5). Instructors 
in bowing of stringed instruments long 
since learned this lesson. A similar 
technique is employed by coaches of 
base-ball, tennis, and golf, as is evi- 
denced by their use of such terms as 
“follow-through.” Asa reminder that 
these balistic contractions of the limbs 
are always made from a postural set, 
and that the demands of efficiency call 
for a minimum of fixation in mainte- 
nance of the posture, one may refer at 
this point to the coach’s frequent ad- 
monition: “Now loosen up! Relax!’ 

c. Those featuring lower-arm move- 
ments. Paradoxically, that field of 
industrial skill in which most attention 
has been given to the movement 
process is pianoforte playing. The 
method used by Deppe in the ’70s, and 
elaborated by Leschetizky at his school 
in Vienna, has become the standard 
practice of conservatories. Today 
children are taught use of “loose” 
balistic fingering and avoidance of 
“stiff’ moving fixations. This does 
not mean, of course, that the fingers are 
completely relaxed. As a matter of 
fact, each finger is fixed in such fashion 
as to serve as a hammer-head, pivoting 
freely at knuckles or wrist. Move- 
ments up and down the scale involve 
moving fixations from the elbow, and 
fortissimo strokes require pivoting 
from the shoulder. The trunk moves 
freely from the hips, the main postural 
fixations being below the pelvic girdle. 
For more detailed treatments one may 
consult Stetson (48) and Ortmann (35). 

Handwriting is another field in 
which American instruction method 
has long employed the freely moving 
momentum strokes. It was in the first 
half of the last century that P. R. 
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Spencer developed the method which 
made American penmanship the best 
in the world. The correctness of the 
essential elements in Spencer’s method 
has been confirmed by Freeman’s ex- 
periments. In describing the hand- 
writing of an expert, he finds that “‘the 
penholder is grasped in an easy manner 
by the thumb and first two fingers” 
(20, p. 33). The sideward movement 
by which the hand is moved from left 
to right consists of moving fixations 
pivoting in wrist and elbow. The 
strokes which form letters are made 
by a combination of (1) movement of 
the whole arm, hanging freely from the 
shoulder, and (2) extension and flexion 
of fingers and thumb, pivoting at the 
knuckles. In order that the arm 
should be able to move freely, Freeman 
recommends that the body face the 
desk and be kept erect, so that its 
weight will not rest upon the writing 
arm (20, p. 106). 


OCCUPATION CRAMPS 


It is in the varieties of work which 
employ finer muscles that there is the 
highest incidence of occupational 
cramp. One thinks of writer’s, 
milker’s and telegrapher’s cramp, of 
pianist’s wrist, and pitcher’s “glass- 
arm.” In the study of telegrapher’s 
cramp made by Smith, Culpin and 
Farmer, a sphygmograph record of 
pressure which the operators exerted 
when using the key showed that those 
susceptible to cramp exerted consider- 
ably greater pressure than did opera- 
tors whose muscles did not cramp. 
Expressed in the scale-units employed, 
“the cramp group exert 44 per cent 
more pressure than the others’ (44, 
p. 5). Moreover, a comparison of 





normal pressure with that exerted 
when operators were working for speed 
reveals the significant fact that those 
who handle the key with the lightest 
touch do not increase their pressure 
when speeding, whereas in the case of 
all the other operators pressure in- 
creases with speed. However, the 
cramp cases use so much pressure when 
working at normal rate that they add 
only 9 per cent more pressure when 
speeding. These facts suggest that 
operators susceptible to cramp work 
with tense muscles, whereas those who 
are free from cramp operate with loose 
movements. Incidentally, it is worth 
noting that substitution of the key 
which moves in a lateral direction for 
the vertical key is the result of the 
observation that the lateral key may 
be operated with a looser wrist. In 
writing, Freeman says, “The pen- 
holder should be grasped loosely in 
order to avoid cramping of the hand”’ 
(20, p. 16). 

Analysis of the process of milking 
cows suggests that ‘‘milker’s cramp” 
is experienced by those who milk with 
tense muscles rather than those who 
use balistic movements. Dunlop ob- 
serves: “‘Milker’s cramp’ usually 
occurs across the back of the hand. 
This is evidently due to the straining 
of the tendons of the fingers. It is 
said to occur among milkers who 
squeeze the teat with all four fingers at 
a time. Good milkers feel fatigue 
first in the wrist and forearm” (13). 
The basic rule for avoidance of occu- 
pational cramps is that fatigue should 
develop first in muscles which main- 
tain the essential posture. The 
pitcher, for example, should first feel 
soreness in back and shoulders. If fa- 

















tigue is felt first in the fine muscles, it 
is an indication that these muscles are 
being used for making fixation con- 
tractions. 

The use of tools involves movements 
incident to the grip. Asa tool is func- 
tionally just an extension of the hand, 
it should be so constructed as to permit 
fullest exercise of the loose movements 
with which the unimplemented hand 
works most efficiently. A first quali- 
fication for a toolis balance. A poorly 
balanced racket, bat, hammer, or ax 
twists the muscles; its use sets up com- 
pensating tensions. A second quali- 
fication is adaptation to the subject’s 
grip. Klemm and Sander found that, 
in performing a standard task with a 
screw-driver, the loss in energy, as 
registered by a dynamometer, varied 
considerably with different forms of 
tool-handle. The handle found least 
fatiguing has a uniform diameter ex- 
cept for a cone-shaped indentation for 
the index finger (27). Rubarth (40) 
found that, in the case of screw-drivers, 
the greater the diameter of handle the 
greater the efficiency (within limits of 
from 18 to 40 millimeters). In other 
words, the most efficient handle is 
that which can be manipulated with 
least. pressure. 

When carrying a heavily loaded pail, 
the tension in the fingers is less if the 
wire handle is covered with a grip. 
Man has long asked the question: 
which is heavier, a pound of lead or a 
pound of feathers? The illusory ex- 
perience which gives rise to the ques- 
tion is due to the fact that weight 
which may be handled by the freest 
movements gives the impression of 
being lighter. The lump of lead ap- 
pears heavier because it produces 
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greater tension. Several size-weight 
illusions are clarified by application of 


this generalization. Seashore (42) 
enumerates and suggests a subjective 
explanation of these illusions. 

d. Those featuring the vocal move- 
ments. Giving utterance to the many 
tones and syllables in the human reper- 
tory of song and speech involves 
balistic contractions of lips, tongue, 
lower jaw, and throat in a variety of 
ways. Each syllable is a balistic pulse 
in a stream of air from the lungs, the 
volumn of which is controlled by fixa- 
tions in the rib cage and abdomen (45, 
46 and 50). Strain and fatigue in 
speech and singing result from too 
continuous or too extensive contrac- 
tions of the fixation type, particularly 
when one attempts to make balistic 
movements with muscles that are 
already fixed; in other words, when 
phonation is done with tense muscles. 
Hence the coach’s repeated advice to 
relax. And to this may be added the 
admonition to lower pitch of the voice, 
as adjustment of vocal cords for pro- 
duction of higher tones is apt to 
involve a tightening of throat muscles. 

e. Those featuring the eye movements. 
The musculature of most universal 
significance is that of the eyes, since 
the “brain worker,” as well as the 
manual laborer, works with his eyes. 
The receptive function of the eye is 
dependent upon the motor apparatus 
which affects accommodation and con- 
vergence. The eye moves in a socket 
much as does the leg. However, the 


eye is held in its socket by suction, and 
is comparatively free from the fatigue 
incident to maintaining posture. The 
posture essential to vision consists of 
fixations in the neck muscles which 
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steady the head. As the eye pivots in 
its socket, under the direction of recti 
and oblique muscles, the movements 
are usually very rapid. Dodge found 
speed of the eye movement, or cycad, 
for angles of 5° to 40°, to range from 
.029 second to .1 second (12). The 
ciliary muscle, which focuses the lens, 
also moves balistically. When recti, 
oblique, and ciliary muscles move 
freely, there is little fatigue. Eye- 
strain begins with employment of the 
moving fixations of pursuit-move- 
ments. Even when eyes are perfectly 
shaped, clear vision is impossible with- 
out employment of fixations when (1) 
illumination is insufficient, (2) the 
objective is moving, (3) the body is 
under motion, (4) the objective is too 
close or too distant for rapid accom- 
modation, and when (5) fusion of the 
retinal images is imperfect (i.e., when 
one or another of the muscles is weak). 
Lenses are obviously employed to re- 
duce number of necessary fixation 
movements to a minimum. Artificial 
illumination has, of course, been 
responsible for some of the eye-strain. 
One of the older forms which is most 
deleterious is that involving the use of 
a number of exposed lamps. The eye 
tends to move reflexly toward any 
bright object, particularly if it is 
moving. When one attempts to re- 
sist this reflex, he employs fixation 
movements. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE MOVEMENT 
PROCESS AND THE FATIGUE 
OF ATTITUDES 


Experimenters have long noted the 
distinction between primary fatigue 
and a second type which may be called 
fatigue of attitude. The first is con- 
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cerned with overt movements of the 
skeletal muscles. The second has fre- 
quently been called mental fatigue, 
and has been attributed to activity of 
the central nervous system. Recogni- 
tion of the movement of fixation as a 
work process provides a theoretical 
explanation for ‘mental fatigue.” 
This theory has, at least, the merit of 
being more easily put to the test of 
laboratory verification than theories 
involving central processes. Accord- 
ing to the theory here advanced, atti- 
tudes are (or involve) complicated 
forms of postural set, maintained by 
fixation movements. The type case 
is the attitude of attending. Con- 
centration involves tension in a large 
portion of the striped musculature. 
As illustrated by the instance of the 
moving light in the visual field, any 
distraction is fatiguing because of the 
strain and tension involved in counter- 
acting “involuntary attention” to the 
disturbing stimulus. Just as it is 
fatiguing to stand still, so maintenance 
of an attitude involves muscular work. 
Some attitudes are more fatiguing than 
others. The most taxing are those 
which “conflict,’”’ or do not synchro- 
nize, with activities in which one is 
overtly engaged. To amplify this gen- 
eralization would open the whole field 
of mental hygiene, a domain beyond 
the limits of this paper. 


RHYTHM 


One further topic which may logic- 
ally be included is rhythm, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the literature of 
industrial psychology. Although it 
has seemed desirable to lay special 
emphasis upon elements of movements 
which occur simultaneously, complete- 




















ness of treatment calls for at least 
brief reference to the successive process 
involved in work. In British as well 
as American discussions of skilled 
movements, the term “rhythm” has 
been used to cover two distinct phe- 
nomena. In some instances the refer- 
ence is to rate, or speed, of movement. 
Burtt comments: ‘Certain experi- 
ments have brought out the fact that 
there appear to be optimal rhythms for 
different muscle groups. A machine 
that is devised to be operated by the 
hand should presumably have a differ- 
ent rhythm from one operated by the 
foot, or by the finger” (7, pp. 125-126). 
When the term refers to speed of move- 
ment, it is probably better to use some 
such phrase as “repetition time.”’ The 
frequency with which a movement 
may be repeated varies from member 
to member. Movements of the trunk 
obviously require more time than 
those of tongue or finger. But repeti- 
tion time also varies with type of move- 
ment involved, particularly if the 
movement is continued for an extended 
period of time. Studies, such as that 
of Lenfest (31), aimed at computing 
most accurate repetition time for a 
given member, need to determine 
whether the subjects are employing 
balistic or fixation movements. 

In other cases the term “rhythm” 
refers to a succession of motions in a 
pattern in which at least one of these 
motions receives an accent. This is the 
sense in which the term is used in 
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poetry and music. Reinhardt was 
dealing with pattern of movements 
when he observed that, in sorting metal 
plates, there is economy in giving two 
counts to the process of picking up the 
disk and dropping it into its proper 
box, and one count to the return move- 
ment, or back-stroke, of the hand (38). 
Other examples are found in Farmer’s 
studies of “dipping sweets” and pack- 
ing chocolates (14). The method 
which yields greatest output involves a 
cursive movement not unlike the 
circular movement of the conductor’s 
baton. A movement of this type 
involves a beat and a back-stroke; 
each is a balistic movement, the accent 
falling obviously on the beat-stroke. 
It is this sweeping, cursive type of ac- 
tion which Myers has emphasized as 
basic to economy of effort (34, p. 87). 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this paper has been to 
supplement, rather than to criticize, 
the work of others. Economy of effort 
requires careful studies of the path of 
the movement—such studies as have 
been made with varying emphases by 
numerous investigators in Europe and 
America—in order that superfluous 
movements may be eliminated. It is 
equally important, however, that at- 
tention be given to the various types of 
movement which may function simul- 
taneously in the integrated individual. 


Manuscript received September 12, 1981 
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News Notes 


BRUERE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH FEDERATION 


At a meeting of its Administrative Board 
on March 14, the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration elected Henry Bruére President for 
the coming year. Mr. Bruére is President 
of the Bowery Savings Bank. L. J. 
O’Rourke, retired President of the Fed- 
eration, has taken a place on the Adminis- 
trative Board. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TICN CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association was held 
at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
February 18 to 20, 1932, with a registered 
attendance of about three hundred from all 
parts of the country, representing schools, 
and industrial 


social service agencies, 
organizations. 

The Program Committee offered a wide 
array of topics, with sixty-seven speakers 
appearing on the program in the two and a 


half days. The general theme was one of 
vital interest to all at this time, namely, 
“Vocational Guidance in a Changing 
World.” 

Dr. Ross L. Finney, Associate Professor 
of Educational Sociology, University of 
Minnesota, discussed ‘‘Education, Whither 
Bound?” Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Teachers, forcefully though somewhat 
pessimistically attacked the problem of 
“Organized Labor’s Attitude toward Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance.”’ He took 
the educators to task for their lack of 
knowledge concerning facts and conditions 
in the industrial world. During the discus- 
sion that followed, several members of the 
audience charged that the speaker was too 
sweeping in his generalizations; that voca- 


tional counselors are acquainted with con- . 
ditions in the occupations. This address 
provided one of the important periodical 
challenges to the academician to close the 
gap that exists between industry and educa- 
tion. 

At the Annual Banquet, Mr. Edward A. 
Filene talked on ‘“‘Living in a Machine 
Age,’’ and Dr. C. A. Prosser gave a stimu- 
lating address on ‘‘Educating for a Machine 
Age.’”’ Dr. Prosser cited instances of tech- 
nological unemployment, and challenged 
the audience to think, study, and consider 
well before advising and training students 
for entrance into certain occupations which 
may soon become mechanized. 

At other general sessions, Dr. Harry D. 
Kitson, who attended the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference on Industrial Psychol- 
ogy at Moscow last September, reported on 
Vocational Guidance in Russia; Mr. Spencer 
Miller, of the Worker’s Education Bureau, 
talked about the effect of social, moral, and 
economic trends on the problem of occupa- 
tional choice and adjustment; Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver discussed ‘‘Objectives of Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools,’’ outlining the 
procedures to be followed in a two-year in- 
vestigation of guidance under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

The Personnel Research Federation, as in 
previous years, arranged a very interesting 
session for the various personnel groups 
which met in Washington at this time. The 
topic chosen for discussion was ‘‘Who 
Should Go To College?’ Miss Sarah Con- 
verse and Dr. A. B. Crawford dealt with 
the question in a broad, general way. Dr. 
Ben D. Wood discussed the standardized 
achievement tests used in the Pennsylvania 
Survey as measures of the growth of the 
individual in order to determine college 
fitness; and President Harvey N. Davis of 
Stevens Institute of Technology described 
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the interesting summer camp experiment 
which was reported in the February, 1932, 
issue of The Personnel Journal. 

In addition to the general sessions, group 
conferences centered around the following 
topics: Guidance—for the Handicapped; 
for Adults; in the Y. M. C. A.; through the 
Social Agency; through Service Clubs; and 
in the Continuation School. 

Other sections on the following topics 
were also scheduled: State Guidance Pro- 
grams and Activities; Rural Guidance; 
Placement; Occupational Research; and 
College Teachers of Guidance. 

Two of the unique features of the Con- 
vention were: first, open round-table dis- 
cussions on five different topics pertinent 
to Vocational Guidance. There was no 
planned program for this, and no prepared 
speeches. Instead, an expert in each of the 
fields answered questions and conducted the 
discussion in the light of these questions. 
Some of the questions had previously been 
submitted by mail, while other questions 
were raised by members in the group. The 
second innovation was a round-table dis- 
cussion on ‘Guidance Through Service 
Clubs,’’ where appointed representatives of 
various service clubs discussed their com- 
mon problems. Other convention delegates 
were allowed to attend and to listen to the 
discussion from the side lines, but the dis- 
cussion itself was limited to experts who 
centered their attention upon common 
problems, whereby a greater degree of unity 
and coherence was attained. It was felt 
that those who sat in on the discussion 
benefited by this procedure. To the 
writer, this method of conducting a discus- 
sion seems to have valuable possibilities, 
and it is hoped that the procedure will be 
experimented with and used more fre- 
quently. 

At a breakfast meeting, the Occupational 
Research Section anounced the publication 
of a pamphlet on The Printing Trades, by 
Florence Clarke. This book, soon to be 
published by International Textbook Com- 
pany, is the result of several years’ work on 
the part of the committee in regard to the 
content and form of occupational pam- 
phlets. It may be regarded as a ‘‘model’”’ 
for future occupational pamphlets. 


It was an auspicious occurrence that the 
first of a series of vocational guidance 
broadcasts prepared by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, and 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, was broadcast from coast to coast on 
the first day of the convention, and that Dr. 
John M. Brewer, a pioneer in this field, gave 
the first address, his subject being ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance—What It Is.”’ 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Coun- 
selor, Monroe Junior High School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at present Visiting Instructor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
1st Vice-President, Dr. William M. Proctor, 
Stanford University; 2nd Vice-President, 
Dr. Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Secretary, Miss Helen Dernbach, 
Director of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance, South Bend, Indiana; Treasurer, 
Mr. Warren K. Layton, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

—Roy N. ANDERSON, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


PENN STATE’S SUMMER MANAGEMENT COURSE 


The Seventeenth Annual Summer Man- 
agement Course of Pennsylvania State 
College is to be held from June 8 to 16. This 
summer course, inaugurated in 1915 by 
Hugo Diemer, attracts many foremen and 
higher executives with plant experience 
who want to increase their knowledge of 
plant management by coming to the college. 

Topics for study this year include: 
industrial organization; principles, meth- 
ods, and applications of production control; 
trends in personnel management; principles 
of operation study; economic control of 
quantity and quality; methods of industrial 
training; causes of budget failures; factory 
layout; and the development of executive 
ability. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MANAGEMENT LITERATURE 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has revised and enlarged after 
four years its Bibliography of Management 
Literature. More than 4500 books and 
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articles appearing during the past twenty- 
five years are listed and briefly annotated. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
longest sections of the classification are 
“‘Personnel”’ and “Industrial Relations.’’ 
Other sections of special interest to per- 
sonnel men are on incentives, job analysis, 
fatigue, safety, industrial psychology, 
motion study, and insurance. 

This excellent bibliography may be ob- 
tained for $2.00 from the Society, at 29 
West 39 Street, New York. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL PUBLICATION 


The Psychological Exchange is the name 
of a new magazine edited by James Hargan 
and Norman Powell. It aims to act as ‘‘an 
open forum for psychologists in the dis- 
cussion of their professional problems.’ 
Titles are printed of research now under 
way in laboratories throughout the country, 
and in other ways the attempt is made to 
inform psychologists concerning what other 
psychologists are doing. 

The Psychological Exchange is published 
at 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. Annual 
subscription rate, $3.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 


The Personnel Bureau of the University 
of Kentucky now publishes a monthly 
Personnel Bulletin. The Bulletin is proving 
to be a valuable means of acquainting both 
faculty members and students with the 
work of the Personnel Bureau and with 
campus personnel problems. Each number 
is devoted to a general topic. One reported 
studies about probation students. Another, 
devoted to the marking system, carried 
brief articles on ‘‘What Should College 
Grades Measure,’”’ ‘“‘A Suitable Marking 
System,”’ ‘“‘Is Sex a Factor in the Assign- 
ment of College Grades?” and ‘“The Effect 
of Showing Grade Distributions to In- 
structors.”’ 

The Bureau is in charge of J. B. Miner, 
assisted by Henry Beaumont. 


News Notes 


PERSONAL ITEM 


Tuomas M. Stoxss has been appointed 
Supervisor of the Agency Instruction Di- 
vision of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


SURVEY OF MOOSEHEART GRADUATES 


One of the first steps of the Laboratory of 
Child Research connected with The Child 
City of Mooseheart has been to make a 
survey of graduates of that institution. 
The Laboratory was established in 1930 
under the Directorship of Martin L. 
Reymert. 

Questionnaires were returned by 78 per 
cent of the graduates. A number of the 
findings related to vocational matters may 
be cited. Sixty-four per cent of the gradu- 
ates followed, at least for a time, the voca- 
tion for which they received most extensive 
training at Mooseheart. The range of occu- 
pations represented is wide. While most of 
the graduates seem to be adjusting favor- 
ably in their vocational careers, there are 
indications that a considerable number are 
having difficulties. This suggested to the 
authorities that Mooseheart needs a com- 
prehensive system of classification, voca- 
tional guidance, and follow-up. 


EVENTS IN ADVANCE 


June 8-16. Seventeenth Annual Summer 
Management Course of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

June 20-25. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Syracuse, New 
York. 

Aveust 21-23. Third International Confer- 
ence of Eugenics. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

AvuGust 22-27. Tenth International Con- 
ference of Psychology. Copenhagen. 

Avueust 24-27. Industrial Relations Con- 
ference. Auspices of National Conference 
of Y. M. C. A.’s, Silver Bay, New York. 

SEPTEMBER 8-10. Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 
Ithaca, New York. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT WORK 


Edited by Paul 8. Achilles. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932, xiii + 260 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by Haroxip E. Burtt, Ohio State University 


The book consists of a series of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Psy- 
chological Corporation in New York City. 
Effort is made to cover most of the out- 
standing fields in which psychology makes 
contact with practical problems. The 
treatment in a work of this size must neces- 
sarily be somewhat brief on many points 
but a group of specialists was selected well 
qualified to discuss the particular topics 
assigned tothem. With one exception, they 
are well known in the literature for their 
contributions along the lines involved in the 
present volume. The editor is wise in pre- 
senting the lectures without an effort to tie 
them together in some form of continuity 
because such an effort would probably be 
unsatisfactory, if not impossible. The 
reader will, however, have no difficulty in 
making the transition from one topic to 
another. Not all the topics discussed are 
of interest to readers of the Personnel 
Journal and such topics will be mentioned 
very briefly in this review. 

The chapter by Meek on ‘‘Psychology and 
the Pre-School Child’’ summarizes the early 
studies by means of diaries, recounts the 
devising of scales, studies of learning versus 
maturation, and the development of social 
behavior and personality. Gesell con- 
tributes a chapter on “The Study and 
Guidance of Infant Behavior’ in which he 
describes the moving picture technique for 
studying the behavior of infants in con- 
trolled situations. Experiments on twins 
are likewise cited. Individual differences 
are stressed. 

Gates has an interesting chapter on 
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psychology and education which is one of 
the best brief summaries in this field which 
the reviewer has seen. Investigation of 
methods of reading led to the modern 
method of teaching reading by words rather 
than by letters. Difficulties in basal skills, 
such as reading may be diagnosed and 
remedied. The same applies to personality 
difficulties. Curricula have been revised in 
the light of the negative findings regarding 
formal discipline. Teaching methods have 
been improved, for example, by the use of 
the project method. Adult education seems 
to be a desirable venture in the light of the 
results of learning experiments upon adults. 
The chapter is replete with illustrative 
cases. 

May’s chapter on ‘‘The Foundations of 
Personality” is ‘‘heavier’’ than most of the 
others but it is lightened by a sense of 
humor. After some discussion the author 
hazards a commendable definition of per- 
sonality as “that total organization of 
reaction tendencies, habit patterns and 
physical qualities which determine the 
individual’s social effectiveness.’’ He calls 
the roll of the various theorists regarding 
personality—the endocrinologist, the psy- 
choanalyst, those who stress instinct, 
reflexes, and environment, home or other 
specific situations and cultural background 
(phylo-genetic). His general conclusion is 
that all are partially right and none wholly 
so. All the resources of the biological and 
social sciences will contribute to the ulti- 
mate description of differences in per- 
sonality. 

Miles discusses ‘“‘Psychology and the 
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Professions, Medicine, Law and Theology.”’ 
Regarding the first, he notes psychology’s 
contribution to case history, to interpreting 
the patient’s own statements and to actu- 
ally handling the patient. Medicine is 
concerned with human beings rather than 
with diseases. In the legal field there is 
mention of the contribution of the insane, 
feebleminded, drug addicts and unfavorable 
environmental conditions to the criminal 
problem. Deception tests, such as the 
association reaction, and blood pressure 
measurements are briefly discussed. In the 
theological field the value of a religious 
philosophy in personality adjustment is 
stressed. 

Viteles’ discussion of psychology in 
industry is the chapter which will probably 
be of greatest interest to personnel people. 
It is likewise one of the most comprehensive 
and thorough chapters in the volume. 
Initial stress is laid on the problems of 
vocational adjustment of the individual and 
the selection of employees on the basis of 
individual differences. Results, such as 
decrease of accidents, are cited and illus- 
trated by charts. The author draws on his 
own experience in selecting motormen. He 
places considerable emphasis on the clinical 
point of view, stating that objective tests 
do not tell the whole story, that we need to 
interview the applicant and sometimes 
consider the shape of the curve obtained 
from the data. Some readers may object 
to this degree of emphasis on the clinical 
viewpoint, although the reviewer does not. 
This controversy between the clinical and 
the purely statistical points of view is not 
new to Viteles. In training employees we 
may utilize our general information regard- 
ing the practice curves if we study indi- 
vidual work curves. Habit interference 
should be avoided, as for example, when a 
motorman is learning with a different 
instructor each day. Monotony reveals 
itself in drops in production near the middle 
of the working spell and by variability of 
production. Individuals differ in their 
susceptibility with some indications that 
those of low intelligence are less susceptible. 
Variety in the work itself will help, for 
example, by changing periodically the 
work or the methods. He refers again at the 
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end to the problem of individual adjustment 
and the clinical viewpoint. He also cites a 
few typical cases from accident clinics. 
This particular chapter affords an excellent 
and readable summary of this field. It 
contains considerable graphic and illustra- 
tive material. The footnotes are well 
chosen and there is considerable reference 
to the German literature on the subject 
which we do not find mentioned so fre- 
quently in American publications. 

Allport discusses psychology in relation 
to social and political problems. There isa 
commendable emphasis on experimental 
approach to such problems. Character 
traits as they have been studied thus far 
seem to apply to specific situations, rather 
than being very general. Group opinion 
does not seem to improve much by discus- 
sion of the issue but individuals in the 
group do become more nearly correct in 
their own opinion. Conformity of the 
individual to institutional factors is studied 
by observing such things as automobile 
traffic. At intersections with no traffic con- 
trol the tendency to slow down and stop or 
to keep on seems to follow a somewhat 
normal distribution, whereas with stop 
signs it becomes more nearly J-shaped and 
with traffic lights still more so. The dis- 
tribution curve for length of parking time 
also follows a J-type distribution. Dis- 
tribution curves for belief in existence or 
nature of the deity show interesting diver- 
gencies with different religious groups in 
their tendency to conform to an institu- 
tional pattern. Another angle is the 
difference between public and private belief 
in a rural community regarding such things 
as card playing or type of baptism. The 
author suggests the possibility of obtaining 
some sort of index of institutionalization 
by noting whether the behavior of the 
group follows a normal frequency dis- 
tribution or is more definitely J-shaped. 
Allport hints at the social implications of 
the fact that most human capacities are 
distributed normally while with social 
institutions we are attempting to make 
them J-shaped. 

The book does not have, of course, the 
continuity which would prevail in a book 
by a single author. On the other hand, it 

















has the merit of presenting the views of 
persons who have specialized somewhat in 
the fields which they discuss and about 
which they probably know more than a 
single writer who attempted to cover the 
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entire field would know. The book is 
within the range of the average intelligent 
reader and gives an interesting yet con- 
servative presentation of the main contacts 
of psychology with practical problems. 


APPLIED PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By J. E. Walters. 


New York: Wiley, 1931, 338 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Onpway TrEapD, Harper and Brothers 


In this volume, the emphasis is explicitly 
upon applications of personnel work which 
are currently being made. Within these 
limits, the book is, on the whole, a graphic 
and interesting statement of representative 
procedures in the various phases of person- 
nel activity. The experience which is 
recited and the literature referred to reflect 
procedures and methods, most of which are 
contemporary and tested. 

The chief limitation upon this book’s 
value is perhaps its failure to convey any 
larger executive approach to the problem in 
point of the relative importance and 
emphasis which should be placed upon 
different kinds of personnel work. Since 
the point of view from which’ personnel 
work is developed, and the fundamental 
policy of the company operating it, are both 
crucial points in the ultimate effectiveness 
of personnel work, it is unfortunate that 
the author did not see fit to set his volume 
in a somewhat larger philosophical, psycho- 
logical, and economic background. Also, 
as is all too common in books on this sub- 
ject, the whole problem of the relation of 


employees and of labor unions to the 
control of all matters of personnel relations 
seems unduly slighted. 

It seems to this reviewer that it cannot 
be said too often that personnel work is 
only secondarily a matter of techniques and 
is primarily a matter of the understanding 
which those in positions of management 
and ownership have of the motives and 
desires which will induce people to work 
harmoniously and effectively. With this 
knowledge and understanding the experi- 
mental development of varied procedures 
can then go forward significantly. With- 
out it the procedures are hollow and 
likely to result in disappointment if not 
futility, so far as employee response is 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, as a record of procedures, 
the book supplies eloquent testimony to 
the fact that personnel work as such has 
arrived at a point of reasonably standard- 
ized content and procedure which are now 
accepted as of essential and integral value 
in all types of institutional and managerial 
relationships. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


By W. J. Donald, Editor-in-Chief; Leona Powell, Managing Editor. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1931, lvii + 1753 pp., $7.00 


Reviewed by O. R. Jounson, T'rade-Ways, Inc. 


A trend toward specialization in business 
has been evident for some time. We have 
sales, production, accounting, advertising, 
marketing, purchasing, and personnel 
specialists in great numbers—everything, 
in fact, except a sufficient number of men 
who can operate a business at a profit. 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL, VOL. XI, NO. 1 


The “Handbook of Business Administra- 
tion’”’ is a timely reminder that in business, 
management is the profession; that these 
specializations which have grown up so 
rapidly in recent years are only parts of a 
whole, and can function effectively only 
when their activities are properly co- | 
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ordinated—and subordinated—by individ- 
uals who see the whole business clearly. 

Indeed, the organization of the Hand- 
book itself does less than it could to em- 
phasize this idea, in that it is chronological 
rather than organic. That is, it takes for 
granted the existence of a business organiza- 
tion and plunges directly into a discussion 
of the problems of marketing. This is all 
right, of course; and the Editors doubtless 
had their own good reasons for doing so. 
Yet it seems to this reviewer that a better 
perspective and a greater unity would 
have been obtained by opening with the 
section on General Management and there 
defining and relating the major problems 
of the management under the five heads 
which sub-divide the remainder of the 
book. 

All this is unimportant, however, in 
comparison with the fact that this Hand- 
book contains an extremely valuable col- 
lection of papers on probably every problem 
of business management. For factual 
material and authoritative discussion of 
business problems it is the equivalent of 
half a dozen or more average-sized business 
books. 

The Handbook is divided into the follow- 
ing six main sections: Marketing, Financial 
Management, Production Management, 
Office Management, Personnel Management 
and General Management. To get some 
measure of the relative importance of each 
of these subjects in the eyes of the Editors, 
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the reviewer calculated the percentage 
contributed to the book by each of these 
sections. These percentages are respec- 
tively: 19, 12, 12, 17, 25, 15 per cent. 

The list of contributors is an imposing 
one. It includes a host of men well-known, 
not merely for their writing ability, but 
their demonstrated capacity to do the 
things about which they write. It would be 
unfair to mention a few and not all. And 
since the list of contributors is too long 
(there are 129 names on it) to print here in 
its entirety, no names will be mentioned. 

This Handbook should be in every 
personnel man’s library, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it will serve as a valuable 
guide to his operations in the field of his 
own specialty. It will inform him of the 
uses and values of personnel methods; and 
it will help him to check the completeness of 
his own operations by providing a well- 
rounded picture of personnel work as a 
whole. In the second place, it is a valuable 
reference book from which he can pick up 4 
great many facts about the other major 
departments of the business. It should 
help to give a better perspective on his own 
work by making him conscious of his fellow- 
workers’ problems and viewpoints. The 
value of this Handbook to personnel work- 
ers is emphasized solely because this is a 
review for The Personnel Journal. The fact 
is that this book is equally valuable to all 
business executives; and for exactly the 
same reasons. 


SERVICE RATINGS 


By J. B. Probst. Technical Bulletin No. 4, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
University of Chicago, 1931, 94 pp., $3.60 


Reviewed by R. O. Beckman, Scott Stores, Inc. 


Service reports, unfortunately usually 
termed efficiency ratings, have in the past 
been generally conceded to measure neither 
success on the job nor much of anything 
else. Progress has been made, it is true, in 
developing of self-rating scales and teacher- 
rating scales, and substantial claims have 
been set forth for graphic rating plans. 
One of the most vital of personnel problems 
has remained relatively unsolved. 





In view of this unsatisfactory situation 
the recent publication by the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration of an 
exhaustive study of the Probst service 
rating plan is more than significant. Itisa 
little volume filled with substantial facts 
rather than propaganda or theory. Its 
import is summarized in the introduction by 
Fred Telford as follows: ‘‘The evidence 
that the service rating system evolved by 
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Mr. Probst, with the cooperation of person- 
nel administrators, constitutes such a valid 
and reliable measuring instrument, as 
presented in this book, cannot be disre- 
garded by intelligent personnel administra- 
tons..... In some 10,000 cases involving, 
it would seem, almost every possible com- 
bination of circumstances and most of the 
common occupations other than salesmen, 
Mr. Probst has been able, from reports 
which supervising officers are able to supply 
without great difficulty, to appraise more 
accurately than the supervisors themselves 
the character of the performance of the 
employees supervised.” 

As personnel officer of the City of St. 
Paul, Mr. Probst has experimented for 
fifteen years with every known type of 
service rating, at length discarding them 
all. A few years ago he began experiment- 
ing with a new type of rating scale which 
has now been perfected. During the past 
two years it has been tested and checked in 
public and private organizations, a 
thoroughgoing study being made possible 
through a grant by the Spelman Fund of 
New York. 

Preliminary chapters discuss the various 
types of service rating plans and their 
shortcomings. It is pointed out that the 
Probst plan has attempted to eliminate 
particularly the following defects: (a) 
“halo”; (b) adjustments of ratings to har- 
monize high and low raters; (c) incon- 
sistency between reports made at different 
times by the same person; (d) need for 
judging the various employees as to their 
relative excellence in each trait (or quality); 
(e) need for special training of the reporting 
officer; (f) judgment ratings that allow 
little chance for review. Requirements of a 
satisfactory system have been held to 
include: the reporting of performance not 
in general subjective terms or conclusions 
but in statements of fact or verifiable 
judgments; ratings in terms of everyday 
thinking of reporting officers and not in 
letters or percentages; optional selection of 
rating items to restrict ratings to factors 
with which the rating officer is conversant; a 
method by which rating officers will be 
forced to rate accurately or be shown by 
“{nternal evidence’ not to have done so; 
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and simplicity sufficient for the average 
employee to determine for himself the 
fairness and reliability of the distribution of 
ratings. The statistical evidence presented 
in later chapters seems to suggest that the 
defects have been largely eliminated and 
the requirements amply met. 

The Probst form is of letter size printed 
on two sides. At first glimpse the reverse 
side appears to be a complicated and rather 
jumbled dictionary of phrases descriptive 
of character traits. Acquaintance, how- 
ever, shows the plan to be very simple, in 
so far as the rater is concerned. The form 
is checked by one, two, or preferably three 
supervisors familiar with the employee’s 
work; check marks are all that are required 
and the form can be filled in a few minutes. 
The scoring is quickly done by a junior 
clerk, usually with the aid of an automatic 
device, use of which can be learned in half 
an hour. Final ratings are expressed in 
eleven steps ranging from minus Eto plus A. 
One side of the form provides instructions 
and ratings on absence and tardiness; the 
other side lists for possible checking nearly 
100 different trait-phrases descriptive of 
work conduct and attitude. Typical of 
these phrases are: ‘‘Slow moving, talks too 
much, might be more orderly, hardly ever 
makes a mistake, generally looks for the 
easy work, sometimes goes on a ‘tear’.”’ 
These expressions have been chosen after 
extensive experimentation and selection 
from more than 400 different items, it is 
stated, and only after consideration of the 
statistical and psychological factors 
involved. 

Probst forms have been devised for any 
type of employment except selling and 
merchandising vocations. A slightly differ- 
ent form is used for employees in private 
industry from those in public employment. 
A third form is devised for use with teach- 
ers. The public service form has been used 
on thousands of workers in such diverse 
lines as janitors, clerks, laborers, and 
executives; the scoring plan makes it 
possible to compare the ratings of em- 
ployees within the same class of employ- 
ment. Used to rate factory workers, the 
form for industry would appear to be a 
valuable supplement to production records. 
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The word ‘‘supplement’’ is used advisedly 
since the author in a chapter on production 
records seems to imply that his rating 
plan is more significant than production or 
sales records in obtaining an all around 
picture of the worker’s services. 

The volume contains many figures and 
tables, there being 21 of the former and 24 
of the latter. 
Probst plan has high reliability—successive 
ratings of the same employees producing 
correlations of from .60 to .91. On the 
score of validity, coefficients range from .31 
to .83, based on a comparison of Probst 
ratings versus supervisor judgment ratings, 
presumably of the rank order type. How- 
ever, this claim to validity is discounted 
in the mind of the reader by definite proof 
that ‘“Human judgment is erratic and quite 
unreliable: elsewhere it is made the basis 
of a claim to validity. Other types of 
criteria, more objective than individual 
judgments, are of course very difficult to 
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obtain, and are in many cases impossible. 
The volume is also weakened by the pre- 
sentation of a scatter diagram showing the 
unreliability of one of the graphic rating 
scales. The scale in question could not 
have been of superior type and produce 
such sad results. The reliability of graphic 
ratings is of course notoriously low. The 
only real evidence of any graphic rating 
plan having this necessary virtue is set 
forth in the Mathewson revision of Scott 
and Clothier’s ‘‘Personnel Management,” 
and there it appears to be restricted to 
experience with one group of workers. 
Despite minor criticisms, the Probst 
plan as set forth in this study appears to 
be a most hopeful and reliable means of 
measuring relative differences in employee 
capacity. Built up in the course of an 
undeniably painstaking process of fact 
finding, it bears evidence of being statisti- 
cally sound and substantially more valid 
than its many theoretical predecessors. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By E. E. Cummins. 


Reviewed by Epwarp S. 


A few years ago it was fashionable to 
talk about labor relationships in terms of 
complete mutuality, and to ignore the areas 
in which the interests of employers and 
employees are competitive when not actu- 
ally antagonistic. Professor Cummins 
swings far to the other side of the road. 
To him the field of labor is a scene of con- 
flict; conflict fundamental, inevitable, and 
—as he intimates in his final chapter— 
probably unending. 

He makes his viewpoint clear on the very 
first page of his book. ‘Primitive man,”’ 
he says, “‘grappled with nature. .... The 
wage earner of modern times finds blocking 
his path not nature but the employer ... .; 
and perceiving that to improve his tech- 
nique of production will not aid him greatly 
in that fight, brings his ingenuity and 
energy to bear primarily upon the task of 
improving, not his technique of production, 
but his technique of grappling with the 
employer.”’ 





New York: Van Nostrand, 1932, xiii + 857 pp., $3.75 


Cownrick, New York 


Throughout the book this philosophy of 
conflict is kept prominent. It is perhaps 
characteristic that the subject of personnel 
management is treated in a chapter that 
bears the title ‘‘Meeting the Wage-Earner’s 
Grievances.”’ ; 

In his chapters of ‘‘Conclusions,”’ Pro- 
fessor Cummins seems partially to acquit 
laborers and employers of responsibility 
for the clash of interests which he finds 
inevitable, and to lay the blame upon the 
‘money motive’’ in our present economic 
and social system. 

‘‘Whatever it touches, whether it be 
unionism, employers, producers, artists, 
colleges, or nations, the money motive 
leaves the taint of graft, dishonesty, bad 
faith, violence, murder, and death..... 

“Trade unionism is based upon selfish- 
ness, not upon altruism; and if we are to 
accept the verdict of history, this must 
necessarily be so throughout the lifetime 
of the present economic system. I think 

















it safe to say that in every recorded struggle 
between a labor organization dominated 
by selfishness and a labor organization 
dominated by altruism the former has won 
and won decisively.”’ 

The employer, too, is helpless under the 
sway of the “‘money motive.”’ 

“‘Uppermost in his mind is the protection 
of profits. As long as our economic society 
is so organized that the money motive 
controls, just so long will the protection of 
profits continue to be uppermost in his 
mind, just so long must it be... .. Again 
it is the money motive which must bear the 
heaviest burden of guilt..... It must 
always be remembered that the employer 
(like the employee) is not a free agent. 
The most that he can do is to make the 
conditions of the struggle less harsh, its 
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effects upon the laborers less devastating. 
The conflict itself goes on because its funda- 
mental cause remains.” 

Professor Cummins’ workmanship is 
better than his philosophy. Like the 
ancient astronomers who could predict 
eclipses accurately although they believed 
the sun revolved around the earth, he has 
been able, starting from a premise which 
many still consider incomplete if not actu- 
ally fallacious, to construct a book which 
is in many respects excellent, in some re- 
spects distinguished. The factual material 
is ample, and gives evidence of ripe scholar- 
ship and indefatigable research. The liter- 
ary style is clear, easy and animated; in 
the more than 800 pages there is scarcely a 
dull paragraph. The book is a significant 
addition to the literature of labor relation- 
ships. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTERESTS IN RELATION TO 
HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


By Douglas Fryer. 


New York: Holt, 1931, xxxvi + 488 pp., $4.50 


Reviewed by Paut S. AcuttuEs, Psychological Corporation 


Define it or not, the psychologists will 
attempt to measure it, for they labor under 
the challenging dictum that whatever 
exists must exist in some amount and can be 
measured. The “‘it’’ of this book is indeed 
difficult. Whether or not you agree as to 
the success either of definition or measure- 
ment, you will find here, well assembled 
and annotated, practically all of the at- 
tempts and methods that have appeared in 
the last decade. Fryer has set a fine 
example for the sort of periodic surveys and 
evaluations needed to preserve the efforts 
of the past for the benefit of research 
workers of the future, as. well as to make 
available for present use what is now 
valuable. 

He points out in his preface that the 
importance of interest measurement lies in 
its possible contribution to happier social 
adjustment of individuals. Successful ac- 
complishment based on ability has hitherto 
been stressed at the expense of possibly 
happier accomplishment based on interest. 
It is quite conceivable, and well worth the 


consideration of vocational counselors, 
that an individual may be happier failing 
or accomplishing little in something in 
which he is really interested than succeed- 
ing, to outward appearances at least, in a 
job in which he is not interested. 

The first seven chapters of the book deal 
with what Fryer terms subjective interests, 
and the next two with what he calls ob- 
jective interests. This terminology is 
based on differences in the devices thus far 
developed to measure interests, rather than 
on actually ascertained differences in the 
phenomena. The subjective devices directly 
ask the individual to indicate whether he 
likes,dislikes, or is indifferent toward var- 
ious items in a questionnaire representing 
occupations, school subjects, sports, activ- 
ities, and so forth. In other words, they 
call for an introspective or subjective 
report, and hence the results therefrom 
Fryer calls measures of subjective interests. 
The objective devices, on the other hand, 
seek to secure some measurable evidence of 
interests other than the subject’s mere 
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say-so. The fact that seven chapters are 
required for the subjective and only two for 
the objective devices is significant of the 
relative progress thus far achieved by these 
two approaches. 

In Chapter X Fryer summarizes the 
present status of measurement methods in 
this field, and compares it to a similar 
earlier stage in the measurement of abilities. 
He says that while the measurement of 
abilities had achieved an objective basis by 
1908, the objective measurement of interests 
is still largely in the experimental stage. 
It is only in the subjective measurement of 
interests that any well defined technique 
has been worked out. It may be, however, 
that another decade of research will estab- 
lish for the field of interests an objective 
measure, and if so, says Fryer, ‘‘the sub- 
jective measures will, of course, go into the 
discard unless they contribute something 
additional to the measure. Abilities have 
always been predominantly objective in 
their definition, even prior to their measure- 
ment, while the early conceptions of 
interests are all subjective. In the field 
of interests there is also the additional 
problem of finding out exactly what are 
objective interests, or what is the objective 
aspect of what are known as subjective 
interests, so that the measurement of 
interests may become an _ objective 
problem.”’ 

In so far as the reviewer can disentangle 
the ‘‘aspects,’’ Fryer proposes in his own 
‘“‘acceptance-rejection theory’”’ of interests 
that a distinction be made between five 
different aspects of the measurement of 
human reactions as follows: 

1. The Abilities, a measure of the 
efficiency aspect of reaction. 

2. The Interests, a measure of accept- 
ance-rejection aspects. Included here are 
the inventories of vocational, educational, 
social, and intellectual interests, and the 
objective tests which are being used to 
indicate the interests of the individual. 
These scales aim to distinguish the 
interest aspect of the reaction from all 
others, particularly from measures of 
ability. 

3. Motivation, a measure of the drive, 
the urge, the persistence aspect of the 
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reaction. There are no tests which can 
be said to measure motivation. 

4. The Emotions, a measure of stability, 
of the abortive and inhibitive aspects of 
the reaction. 

5. General Habits, a measure of the 

habitual aspects of the reaction. 
Fryer feels that the major contribution of 
his theory lies in its definition of interests 
and motivation as separate in mental life, 
i.e., ‘‘there is the driving energy of stimula- 
tion (motivation), and there is the accept- 
ance or rejection aspect of the reaction 
(interest).’’ The parenthetical words are 
inserted by the reviewer. 

Fryer then proceeds to point out the dual 
approach to any one of the above five 
aspects of reactions, that is, the subjective 
or self-estimate approach (including here 
ratings by others), and the objective ap- 
proach in which the estimate by the person 
being tested or by others is not considered. 
He follows this with a valuable discussion 
of the established principles of mental 
measurement in relation to their application 
to interest measurement. 

Aside from the reader’s interest in the 
theory and principles, whether acceptance 
or rejection, he will find the book very 
useful as a reference on almost any problem 
pertaining to interests. If a researcher, it 
will save him much time in reviewing pre- 
vious work and finding source materials. 
If a practical counselor, confronted with 
immediate problems regarding the use and 
interpretation of available devices, he 
will find much help. Chapters XI and XII 
are devoted respectively to The Individ- 
ual’s Interests, and The Clinical Examina- 
tion of Interests. The Appendix gives a 
good Historical Sketch of Interest in 
Education and Industry which might well 
be read first by those more interested in 
general survey of the field than its research 
problems. The Appendix also contains 
scoring keys not readily available elsewhere, 
for Hubbard’s Interest Analysis Blank for 
boys (mechanical abilities) and the third 
Minnesota Scoring Key for Educational 
Abilities (for Men and Women). : It in- 
cludes also a section on the Manson ‘‘Occu- 
pational Interest Blank for Women’’ which 
appeared too late for inclusion in the text. 
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It is to be regretted that the Vocational 
Interest Quotient Booklets devised by 
H. W. Hepner and published in July, 1931, 
by the Psychological Corporation, as well as 
revised and improved forms of P. P. Brain- 
ard’s Specific Interest Inventories (Form 
B for boys and Form M for men) published 
in January, 1932, by the Psychological 
Corporation, were both too late for the 
author’s consideration in this book. Both 
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DisTRIBUTED LzIsurE. By L. C. Walker. 
New York: Century, 1931, 246 pp., $2.25. 
The author, a business man, evaluates 

the industrial system which he helped to 
create. After a summary account of the 
earlier generations of capitalism, he comes 
to the period of the ‘‘Second Industrial 
Revolution’ which occurred some time 
after 1900, and which was characterized by 
increased output, high aggregate profits, 
wage rates and living standards. This new 
order was ushered in by the pioneer phi- 
losophy of the economist, Francis A. Walker, 
who argued that greater production would 
benefit both capital and labor; and by the 
pioneer practice of Frederick W. Taylor, 
who soon replaced fear and hostility be- 
tween boss and men by a desire to collab- 
orate for their common advantage. Scien- 
tific management, the incentive wage, 
power from electricity and the internal 
combustion engine, and capital funds at 
low interest rates,—a desideratum pro- 
moted by the Federal Reserve system— 
were the chief factors contributing to this 
revolution of industry. 

Better technical equipment and processes 
resulting in mass production, mass dis- 
tribution, and mass consumption normally 
at a high level, result also in a normally 
lessened demand for labor, and in times of 
depression, mass unemployment. With 
modern division of labor and specialized 
functions, it is impossible to lay off a part 
of the force without destroying ‘‘balanced 
production,’’ and so increasing labor costs. 
“The philosophy of distributed leisure is 
based on the conception that the modern 
factory .... does its best work when run 
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are helpful contributions to further progress 
in research in this field as well as to present 
practical vocational guidance. 

For comparative reading along with this 
commendable book of Fryer’s the reviewer 
suggests Symonds’ Diagnosing Personality 
and Conduct. The two are alike in survey- 
ing and evaluating the research work in 
these difficult fields, and supplement each 
other nicely. 


Mention 


to capacity, and that in hard times it will 
produce at lower cost if it is run with a full 
force for the number of days each week 
required to fill its orders and is then shut 
down tight with all wages and all control- 
office salaries stopped” (p. 153). ‘‘American 
executives must abandon some traditions 
if they would assist in eradicating the black 
blot of mass unemployment and the fear 
that goes with it’? (p. 188). ‘“‘Unemploy- 
ment without fear becomes leisure’’ (p. 197). 
The present industrial régime produces 
both goods and leisure; whether it works 
full time or part time, ‘‘it should work for all 
of us, not for just a special lucky group” 
(p. 225). The author’s argument is a 
challenge to every employer who regards 
his business as a part of an integrated social 
order. 


MonicipaAL SELF-INSURANCE OF WOoORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. By F. Robert 
Buechner. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931, xv + 72 pp., $1.50. 

In this work a city manager seeks to 
know whether a municipality can “afford 
to carry its own compensation insurance.”’ 
Cities known to be self-insuring (a partial 
list is presented, pp. 11-12) present wide 
diversities in practice. Eight case studies 
of smaller cities (population range from 
5,000 to 41,000) are offered as types of 
varying compensation-insurance practices. 
Self-insurance results in pronounced sav- 
ings. Some may regard data on these few 
cities as an inadequate basis for the author’s 
guarded conclusion that ‘‘self-insurance is 
advisable under certain fundamental con- 


ditions.”’ 
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THe SraBiLizATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
PHILADELPHIA THROUGH THE LONG RANGE 
PLANNING OF MuNIcIPAL IMPROVEMENT 
Prosects. By William N. Loucks. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931, xix + 341 pp., $3.50. 

The author of this work examines the 
Philadelphia expenditures for municipal 
improvements, 1919-1928, and surveys con- 
templated future improvements; he ana- 
lyzes procedure necessary for authorizing 
and financing such projects. He finds that 
the past program was carried through with 
little regard to the possibilities of long 
range planning; and that while there isno 
lack of contemplated future improvements, 
the time required in legally launching these 
projects—three months to a year or more— 
prevents their full utilization as stabilizing 
forces. The author believes however that 
about one-half of such projects might be 
shifted from prosperous to depressed years, 
and that about one-half of the expenditure 
so adjusted would be paid in wages. He 
concludes that 10 to 15 per cent of the city’s 
unemployed in any year might be absorbed 
by long range planning of public works. 
Abundant statistical data are included. 

This work ‘‘has the greater significance 
because it concretely attacks the problem 
in one of the local units of government”’ 
(Foreword, page XIX). Its general con- 
clusions are probably applicable to other 
large cities. 


New Roaps To Prosperity: THE Crisis 
AND Some Ways Our. By Paul M. 
Mazur. New York: Viking, 1931, xiv + 
194 pp., $2.00. 

The failures of American capitalism, 
their causes and possible remedies, are the 
themes of this book. Business, following 
‘‘Antiquated principles,’ has found dis- 
aster. ‘‘New ideas... .hold promise’’and 
should be examined without prejudice. 
After discussing the causes of capitalism’s 
most recent failure (chapters I-V), and 
describing the disaster (chapters VI-VII), 
the author examines some of the ‘‘new 
ideas:’’ Economic planning on a national 
scale; improvements in international bank- 
ing practices, and in domestic banking 
particularly by the inclusion of ‘‘consumer 
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financing;’’ a new dividend policy (pp. 
173-74) ; the five day week; etc. 

The reviewer regrets that a banker- 
author who has the literary skill to turn the 
understanding of economics into a pleasant 
recreation for his fellow business men, 
should have such an imperfect conception, 
and such an exaggerated notion of the ills, 
of what he is pleased to call the dole. 


Worwtp Economic Depression: REMEDIES. 
By Srinivas Ram Wagel. New York: 
Hill, 1931, 152 pp., $2.50. 

This is an ambitious book, as its title 
suggests. The author believes that future 
economic health depends on international 
economic co-operation. “National activi- 
ties must be regulated to suit not only 
internal needs, but the needs and wishes of 
other peoples of the world; for peoples are 
so dependent on each other that they can 
not ignore each others’ well being.’’ (Pref- 
ace page 6). The work examines in turn 
trade, production, money, credit, and 
employment practices; it points out defects 
in present systems and suggests improve- 
ments. But the argument hardly lives up 
to the promise of the preface: compare for 
example Tariffs and Debts, page 30 et seq.; 
Consumer Control, page 49 et seq.; the 
discussion of silver, etc., page 98 et seq.; 
or the statement: ‘‘the fact a large part of 
such tax payments... . is passed on to the 
consumer is only incidental,’ page 149. 
But the author’s first sentence, (Preface, 
p. 5) is a modest disclaimer of finality. 


THe Course AND PHASES OF THE WORLD 
Economic Depression: Report PRs- 
SENTED TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 
or Nations. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, revised edition, 1931, 355 pp., 
$3.00. 

This work calls attention to surplus 
producing capacity, surplus stocks of 
goods, hampered international trade, 
erratic price movements and _ political 
instability, all of which weakened the eco- 
nomic constitution of the post-war world, 
so that the ravages of depression have been 
the more serious. In such a world-wide 
crisis, national remedies and preventives are 
largely futile. The trouble can be di- 
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agnosed, and its recurrence averted, if at 
all, only by co-operative collection and 
interchange of facts among the nations, 
and by concerted action based on the wider 
understanding so obtained. Experts of 
many nations here pool their information 
which other experts interpret. Post-war 
changes in production, demand, and finance, 
as manifested in major economic fields, are 
presented in the earlier chapters; then 
follow a description and analysis of the 
present depression to September 1931. An 
appendix gives pertinent comparative data 
as to world production, trade, capital 
issues, etc. Business men, public officials, 
students—all who direct economic policies 
and opinions, may become wiser leaders 
through mastery of this book. 


EpUcATION ON THE AIR. Edited by Jose- 
phine H. MacLatchy. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1931, 301 pp., $3.00. 
This volume consists of addresses given 

during the Second Institute for Education 

by Radio, conducted by the Research 

Department of the College of Education 

at Ohio State University. 

In the foreword it is stated that ‘“‘Educa- 
tion by radio has come to be more than an 
experiment. Educators are now interested 
in its place in the educational program, 
and in the best ways to develop its possibil- 
ities It is well, therefore, that we 
again take stock of our advancement and 
by so doing be ready to recommend worth- 
while procedures.’’ Many perplexing ques- 
tions about educational broadcasting are 
taken up by the various speakers, and the 
discussions of each address are illuminating. 

A wide range of topics in the field is 
covered in the seven sections of the volume, 
including National Aspects of Education 
by Radio, Organization of Radio Education, 
Activities of College Stations, Radio in the 
Schoolroom, Technical Aspects of Radio, 
Investigation in Radio Education, and 
Presenting Chain Programs. 


Lega Psycnotocy. By H. E. Burtt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1931, xiv + 
467 pp., $6.00. 

Attempting to apply psychological prin- 
ciples and experimental findings to the law, 


this large volume is of service to the lawyer 
and to the applied psychologist. It might 
well be used as a text in law school courses 
for students with or without previous 
training in psychology. 

Sensation and perception are taken up 
for their bearing on error in testimony. 
The psychology of memory is very much in 
point because of the considerable time 
elapsing between observation and actual 
testimony. Suggestion is studied with 
special regard to the part played by the 
wording of questions in cross examination. 
Several chapters are devoted to the ob- 
jective methods of crime detection— 
association reaction, respiratory, and blood 
pressure methods. A number of chapters 
are given over to consideration of the differ- 
ent kinds of criminals, and then a number to 
problems of crime prevention. 

While there is undoubtedly room for 
criticism, especially from the lawyer’s view- 
point, this book starts to fill a very empty 
portion of the psychological bookshelf. 


A Stupy or Vauvuss: A ScaALE ror MEASUR- 
ING THE DoMINANT INTERESTS IN PER- 
SONALITY. By F. H. Allport and L. N. 
Vernon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931, 
$1.80 (package of 25 and Manual of 
Directions). 

This is a test designed to measure the 
relative prominence of six basic interests or 
motives in personality: the ‘theoretical,’ 
‘economic,’ ‘aesthetic,’ ‘social,’ ‘political,’ 
and ‘religious’—a classification taken from 
Spranger’s J'ypes of Men. The scale con- 
sists of a number of questions, based upon a 
variety of familiar situations,’ to which 
alternative answers are provided. The 
six total scores are plotted on a profile, so 
that one may see the significance of his 
standing on all the values simultaneously. 

Although norms for different occupations 
are not available, the test may be useful 
to the vocational counselor in getting an 
initial impression of the interests of his 
client. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Thurstone through multiple 
factor analysis has indicated that four 
general factors underly occupational in- 
terests as measured by the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. 
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CurnicaL Psycuo.tocy: Stupizs 1n Honor 
or LigHTNER WITMER, TO CoMMEMORATE 
THE THIRTY-FirTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FounpDING oF THE First PsycHOLOGICAL 
Curnic. Edited by R. A. Brotemarkle. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1931, xxi + 409 pp., $3.50. 

This volume is interesting both from a 
historical and a scientific point of view. 
The first part is devoted to a biographical 
sketch of Witmer, and the history of clinical 
psychology which he founded and mo- 
tivated. The second part is devoted to the 
primary problems of clinical psychology, 
the articles having been contributed by 
colleagues and former students at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Part Three 
contains reprints of three important articles 
by Lightner Witmer. 


THe PsycHoLoGy oF ADVERTISING. By 
Walter Dill Scott; revised by D. T. 
Howard. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1931, 
xi + 300 pp., $3.50. 

After ten years Scott’s Psychology of 
Advertising has again been revised, not, 
however, by the original author, but by 
D. T. Howard, who is Professor of Psy- 
chology in the university of which Scott is 
now president. While as much as possible 
of the original text has been preserved, 
many changes have been made. A great 
deal of material has been eliminated as out 
of date, and four new chapters have been 
added. Illustrations and terminology have 
been brought up to date. 

The emphasis of the book is on psy- 
chology, advertising being merely one of the 
fields to which the findings and laws of the 
science may be applied. This does not 
mean, however, that the book is over- 
theoretical or that it will not be of great 
value to advertisers. No psychological 
point is made without illustration of its 
practical significance. 


PERSONALITY AND Witt. By Francis 
Aveling. New York: Appleton, 1931, 
256 pp., $2.00. 

This book is a unit of Appleton’s Con- 
temporary Library of Psychology, which 
has the purpose of presenting modern 
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psychology in a popular way, without loss of 
scientific accuracy. 

The general purpose is to investigate the 
nature of will and personality, as defined by 
the author. A historical account of the 
subject is given, from the prescientific 
period, through times of transition, down 
to present-day experimental investigations. 
There is a good deal of theoretical discus- 
sion, based to be sure on experimental 
data, of instinct, sentiment and values, 
temperament, the self, and determinism. 
The final chapter, on The Nature of Per- 
sonality, is outstanding for the way in 
which it brings the loose threads together 
and gives an integrated picture of the 
subject. 


Cu1Lp Psycnotocy. By J. J. B. Morgan. 
New York: Richard Smith, 1931, 475 pp., 
$3.50. 

This book, presenting the latest findings 
in the field of child psychology, should be of 
particular interest to students of child 
psychology, parents, and child study 
groups. Morgan has aimed to place his 
material in a systematic form, and to use 
the simplest scientific terms. The normal 
child has been the base of his study. He 
begins with infant behavior, and the child’s 
adjustment to the family. Then we learn 
the importance of motor and emotional 
development. This is followed by motiva- 
tion, development of memory, imagination, 
language, value of play, and similar topics 
which relate to the social development of 
the child. The chapter on intelligence 
gives a good outline of various mental tests 
suitable for gauging intelligence. It is 
emphasized throughout the book that 
childhood is the preparatory period of 
life, and that parents and teachers should 
aim to train each child for complete living. 


PsycHOPATHOLOGY: ITs DEVELOPMENT AND 
Irs Puace 1n Mepicing. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Bernard Hart. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931, 178 pp., $2.75. 

A number of lectures by the eminent 
British psychopathologist, Bernard Hart, 
go to make up this book. They describe 
the development of psychopathology, and 
critically review the chief tenets held by the 
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various present-day schools of thought. 
There are additional papers on The Psy- 
chology of Rumor, The Methods of Psycho- 
therapy, and The Conception of Disso- 
ciation. The book is written with the 
authority and style that made the author’s 
Psychology of Insanity an outstanding 
treatise in the field. 


Sprech PatHotoagy. By Lee Edward 
Travis. New York: Appleton, 1931, xxxiv 
+ 331 pp., $4.00. 

This is not a manual of help to be put in 
the hands of sufferers from speech disorders, 
but a scientific treatise for serious students 
of the subject of speech pathology. Re- 
search findings from the fields of education, 
psychology, psychiatry, and neurology are 
brought together, integrated, and inter- 
preted. As the book is rather technical in 
parts, the glossary of terms is a welcome 
addition. 

A discussion of the neuromuscular basis 
of speech introduces the reader to the 
subject. Following a classification of 
speech disorders, the general causes of 
speech disorders and general examination 
methods are enumerated and discussed. 
A one hundred page chapter is devoted to 
stuttering, a subject to which Travis has 
devoted a great deal of his own research 
energy. Other classes of disorder are taken 
up somewhat less fully. 


An EXPERIMENTAL MANUAL IN PsycHOL- 
ogy. By John Frederick Dashiell. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1931, x + 161 
pp., $1.90. 

“Psychology, long considered dependent 
for her factual material upon the empirical 
procedures of natural science, is becoming 
increasingly recognized as a branch of 
human knowledge that must also be taught 
in a natural science spirit,’”’ says the pref- 
ace. Recognizing this fact, the author has 
organized a usable manual to be followed 
in conducting an experimental psychology 
course. While the manual is primarily 
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intended for introductory courses, it is 
adaptable to more advanced students. 

The range of experiments set up is wide, 
so that where one piece of apparatus is not 
available, another may be used. 

For each experiment the necessary 
materials are described, usually with illus- 
trations. Procedure is clearly outlined, 
directions are given for working up results, 
and there are questions for discussion. 


Wuat Peopte Want To Reap Asout. By 
Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931, 
xxx + 312 pp., $3.50. 

This volume is of particular interest to 
three groups: (a) librarians, teachers; (2) 
students of sociology, education, and other 
fields, who wish to study the data in greater 
detail; (3) research students in the field of 
reading. The authors first developed a 
method by which the reading interests of 
various adult groups might be measured; 
then these methods were applied to more 
than 160 groups of diverse character— 
housewives, farmers, teachers, tradesmen, 
etc. Development of this technique is a 
real contribution to intelligent adult 
education. 


Tue Art or Learninc. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 
xiv + 409 pp., $2.50. 

Pointing out that learning is one of the 
most important, yet one of the most neg- 
lected of the ‘‘arts,’’? the author devotes 
himself to the task of helping adults learn 
how to learn. 

With his easy, interesting, perhaps 
journalistic style, Pitkin goes at his job of 
making people want to learn and to improve 
themselves, while telling them how to do so. 
The dull findings of psychologists are 
dressed up and presented in stimulating 
fashion. A great deal of space is given over 
to exercises which will aid the serious reader 
to gain proficiency in the “‘art of learning.”’ 
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New Books 


LABOR RELATIONS 


A StrrikE_eEss INpDustry: A REVIEW OF THE 
NATIONAL CouNcIiL ON INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS FOR THE ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
Inpustry. New York: Day, 1932, 29 
pp., $.25. 

How Workers Finp Joss: A Stupy or 
Four THousanp Hosiery WORKERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. By Dorothea de Schwei- 
nitz. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylva- 
nia Press, 1932, 215 pp., $2.50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, A PROBLEM OF INSECU- 
rity. By William Haber. New York: 
Affiliated Summer Schools for Women 
Workers in Industry, 1931, 88 pp., apply. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN WISCONSIN. 
By Roger Sherman Hoar. Milwaukee: 
Stuart Press, 1932, 112 pp., $2.16. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


READINGS IN VOCATIONAL EpvucaTION: 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL AsPEcT. Com- 
piled by Nicholas Ricciardi and Ira W. 
Kirby. New York: Century, 1932, 581 
pp., $3.00. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


A TextTsook or OrFIcE MANAGEMENT. 
By William H. Leffingwell. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1932, 190 pp., $3.00. 

Human EnGIneerina. By Harry Myers. 
New York: Harper, 1932, 326 pp., $3.00. 

PROFITABLE PRACTICE IN INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH: TESTED PRINCIPLES OF RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND OpeRaTION. Edited by Malcolm 
Ross and others. New York: Harper, 
1932, 281 pp., $4.00. 


GUIDANCE 


Joss FOR THE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN 
Science. By Edward J. v. K. Menge. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1932, 183 pp., $2.00. 

Tue Cuotce or an Occupation. By A. B. 
Crawford and S. H. Clement. New 


Haven: Department of Personnel Study, 

Yale University, 1932, 495 pp. 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE. White House Con- 

ference on Child Health and Protection 





publication. 
419 pp., $3.00. 

Wuat Kinp or Co.uuece 1s Brest? By 
Myron M. Stearns. New York: Day, 
1932, 78 pp., $1.25. 


New York: Century, 1932, 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Eruics AND PRACTICES IN JOURNALISM. 
By Albert F. Henning. New York: 
Long’ and Smith, 1932, 212 pp., $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CHILDREN WHo Cannot Reap. By Marion 
Monroe. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1932, 221 pp., $2.50. 

Di1aGNosinag PERSONALITY AND CONDUCT. 
By Percival M. Symonds. New York: 
Century, 1931, 618 pp., $4.00. 

FOUNDATIONS OF ABNORMAL PsyYCHOLOGY. 
By Fred A. Moss and Thelma Hunt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, 548 pp., 
$4.50. 

STRAIGHT AND CROOKED THINKING. By 
Robert H. Thouless. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1932, 261 pp., $2.00. 

Tue Laws or Human Nature: A GENERAL 
View or Gestatt PsycHoLtogy. By 
Raymond H. Wheeler. New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1932, 249 pp., $2.00. 

THe Witp Boy or Aveyron. By Jean- 
Mare-Gaspard Itard; tr. by George and 
Muriel Humphrey. New York: Century, 
1932, 128 pp., $1.75. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE Concepts or SocioLtoay: A TREATISE 
PRESENTING A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION 
oF SocrioLoGicaAL THEORY IN TERMS OF 
Irs Masor Concepts. By Earle E. 
Eubank. Boston: Heath, 1932, 587 pp., 
$4.80. 


ECONOMICS 


A Basis ror Srapiuity. By Samuel 
Crowther and others. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1932, 369 pp., $3.00. 

America Faces THE Future. Edited by 
Charles A. Beard. Boston: Houghton, 
1932, 424 pp., $3.00. 
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As I See Ir. By Norman M. Thomas. L. Deane and Henry K. Norton. New 
New York: Macmillan, 1932, 182 pp., York: Macmillan, 1932, 163 pp., $1.75. 
$2.00. Joss, MacHINES, AND Capitalism. By 

InvEsTING IN WaGess: A PLAN For Euim1- Arthur O. Dahlberg. New York: Mac- 
NATING THE LEAN YEARS. By Albert millan, 1932, 270 pp., $3.00. 
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PREPARED BY LinpA H. Mor ey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


ACCIDENTS 


Farmer, Eric (Investigator for the In- 
dustrial Health Research Board). Re- 
cent research into the causes of industrial 
accidents. Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
Mar., 1932, Vol. 14, p. 84-86. 

Some of the external factors causing 
accidents are fatigue, bad atmosphere and 
lighting conditions, and age. A personal 
factor is the accident-prone individual 
who is inherently liable to accident. 
Accident record statistics are suggested as 
valuable as a basis for determining cause 
of accidents, and thus helping to prevent 
them. Synopsis of three lectures given 
under the Health Clark bequest on Nov. 
2, 9, 16. 


AGE—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Saera, J. H. (Bibliographer, Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems). Age factor in employment: a 
classified bibliography. Bulletin of Bib- 
liography, May-Aug., Sept.—Dec., 1931, 
Vol. 14, p. 100-101, 128-129. 

Classified bibliography of material 
giving ‘‘statistical and source data on the 
extent of old age dependency, and degree 
of discrimination against the older 
worker.” 


BUDGETS 


Hoyt, ExizasetH E., anD MEINTS, VIOLA 
C. (Iowa State College). Academic in- 
comes and planes of living. American 
Economic Review, Mar., 1932, Vol. 22, 
p. 78-81. 

Comparison of incomes and expendi- 
tures of faculty families of University of 
California, Yale University, and Iowa 
State College, giving average proportion 
spent by each group for the various sub- 
items of house operation and miscella- 





neous, including education, health, re- 
creation, savings, charity, etc. Found 
that while members of same profession 
may have practically same planes of 
living, they may diverge greatly insome 
items. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN 
MANAGEMENT 


MaNDER, GEorrrREY (Mander Brothers, 


Limited, Wolverhampton, England). 
Case for works councils. Contemporary 
Review, Apr., 1931, Vol. 139, p. 442-447. 
(Abstract in Social Science Abstracts, Jan., 
1932, Vol. 4, p. 78.) 

Author introduced bill in parliament 
making works councils compulsory in all 
factories employing 50 or more workers. 
Gives essential conditions for success of 
council, as worked out in his own firm. 


EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


SzrpMan, Jor I. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity). Yellow dog contract. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Feb., 1932, Vol. 46, 
p. 348-361. 

Describes the growth of the ‘‘Yellow 
Dog’’ contract, and the use in industry 
of the non-union agreement. Gives pro- 
visions of such contracts. Believes use of 
‘Yellow Dog’’ contract will decline in the 
future. If the Supreme Court leads the 
way, the state courts will follow. While 
it would still be possible to force em- 
ployees to sign non-union agreements, if 
the courts refuse to enforce them, it will 
be of no advantage to an employer to 
do so. 


FATIGUE 


SuHeparD, Georce H. (Purdue University; 


Chairman Gilbreth International Com- 
mittee for Elimination of Unnecessary 






















Fatigue). Year’s progress in fatigue 
work. Society of Industrial Engineers 
Bulletin, Nov., 1931, Vol. 13, p. 20-24. 

Work is being carried on in all parts of 
the world on fatigue by the different 
colleges and industrial leaders. These 
brief analyses show that studies are 
being made on effect of job on worker, 
fatigue tests, posture, sleep and fatigue, 
farm and domestic fatigue, monotony 
and fatigue, noise elimination, etc. 


HEALTH 


AprpeL, K. E. Psychiatry in industry. 
Occupational Therapy, Aug., 1931, Vol. 10, 
p. 207-216. 

‘Appel cites instances, chiefly from the 
work of Mayo, Pennock, and Anderson, 
illustrating what psychiatry has accom- 
plished in industry by adjusting workers 
to their environment.”’ (From abstract 
in Journal of Industrial Hygiene.) 


Nineteen thirty-one a remarkable health 
year. Statistical Bulletin, Jan., 1932, 
Vol. i, p. 1-9. 

In spite of the depression and the 
widespread epidemic of influenza which 
occurred during the first quarter, the 1931 
death rate exceeded the previous mini- 
mum by only one percent. Six diseases— 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
pneumonia, diarrheal complaints and 
puerperal conditions and two types of 
accidental death—recorded lower mortal- 
ity rates in 1931 than ever before. ‘Three 
diseases—cancer, diseases of the heart, 
and diabetes—registered higher death 
rates than ever before. Fatal automobile 
accidents also rose more than 5 per cent. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Factors affecting shorter work schedules. 
Service Letter on Industrial Relations, 
New Series, Feb. 29, 1932, No. 86, p. 
397-400. 

Discusses effect of shorter hours on 
employment, wages, production, prices, 
mechanization, and leisure. Believes 
shortening of plant operation would 
violate sound business principle that 

equipment should be utilized to fullest 
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extent. Suggests operating with shorter 
shifts but double shifts, as from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., shifts changing at noon. 


INCENTIVES 


Jucrus, Micnart J. Use of wage incen- 


tives in industry, with particular refer- 
ence to the Chicago area. Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, ¢ 
Jan., 1932, Vol. 5, p. 76-85. 

Forty companies, the largest in the 
respective industries employing 152,163 
workers, were investigated. Information 
was secured through personal interviews, 
and limited to industrial workers. 44,674 
were on time wages, 58,467 were on 
straight piecework, and 49,022 on some 
form of bonus or premium payment. 
Sixty-nine and nine-tenths per cent are 
on individual payment and 30.1 per cent 
on group payment. Gain sharing seemed 
to be predominating plan in steel indus- 
try; piecework favored in shoe and tin 
canning industry, printing industry and 
food products industry (except meat 
packing) tended toward time wages. 
Found only few plans widely used. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Dial telephone and unemployment. 


Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1932, Vol. 34, 
p. 235-247. 

Summary of study made by United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1930. 
Statistics available only for Bell Operat- 
ing companies, who own 91.8 per cent of 
all company dial stations and 86.4 per 
cent of all manual stations. Before 1929 
technological displacement led to little 
unemployment; the decline of employ- 
ment opportunities was ‘‘obscured by 
resignations and rapid turnover.’”’ In 
Nov., 1931, a public announcement in 
regard to a proposed ‘‘cut over’’ to dial, 
said “‘. . . we now feel warranted in 
promising employment to all our regular 
employees involved.”’ 


Effect of technological ‘changes upon 


occupations in the motor-vehicle in- 
dustry. Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 
1932, Vol. 34, p. 248-252. 
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Comparison of studies made by Labor 
Statistics Bureau in 1922, 1925, 1928, and 
1930 (Wages and Hours of Labor Series), 
showing outstanding changes in connec- 
tion with machinery operations, bench 
work, paint shops, and machine tool 
maintenance. Considerable reduction in 
bench work since 1922. Adoption of 
pyroxylin lacquers has caused fluctuation 
in the paint shop and finishing occupa- 
tions in the industry. 


Van Deventer, Joun H. (Editor, Iron 
Age). Machine has been libeled: some 
facts about the relation between the 
machine and unemployment for those 
who long for the “‘good old days.”’ Print- 
ers’ Ink, Jan. 21, 1932, Vol. 158, p. 73-74, 
76. 

Reviews the condition of the workers 
in the “good old days’”’ when little child- 
ren slaved ail day carrying heavy bur- 
dens; when laborers worked from five until 
eight ; when women worked fourteen hours 
in coal mines chained to coal cars—all 
this before the machine age. Believes 
present depression is not a state of tech- 
nological unemployment because more 
machines are idle than men, and that the 
way to outwit depression is to ‘‘build 
prosperity in face of a declining price 
trend.” 


MANAGEMENT 


ALEXANDER, Maanus W. (President, 
National Industrial Conference Board). 
Trends in industrial management. Serv- 
ice Letter on Industrial Relations, New 
Series, No. 85, Jan. 30, 1932, p. 1-4. 

“In so far as there are any discernible 
trends in American industrial manage- 
ment, they are toward a leadership 
animated by a spirit of social service as 
well as of economic achievement, and 
imbued with a desire and a determination 
to make management a constructive fac- 
tor in the social progress of the nation.”’ 


Davis, Rosert J. (Comptroller, Hills 
Brothers Co.). Administrative control 
as illustrated by the Hills Brothers Com- 
pany. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
Feb., 1932, Vol. 17, p. 6-17. 
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Planning by forecasting sales and 
production a year in advance, with 
monthly check-ups, daily reports, and 
usable control figures, are advocated as 
the principles for coordination of sales, 
production, and stock. In order to 
control costs, budgets are established 
once a year, and in order to establish 
quality control tests, examinations, etc., 
are made. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Credit Company. Manufacture of 


linoleum. Industry Report, Feb., 1932, 
Vol. 7, p. 11-22. 

Gives the duties required of all em- 
ployees for all jobs in all departments. 
This industry comprises about seven 
establishments, employing 5,544 wage 
earners. Typical plant is described and 
information is given on hours worked, 
accidents, frequency rate, days lost, etc. 
Includes potential health hazards and 
process of manufacture. 


PENSIONS 


Krmpatt, Ingatits (Director of Group 


Annuities, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.). Will pensions work in our case? 
Nation’s Business, Mar., 1932, Vol. 20, 
p. 28-30, 94, 96, 98. 

Explanation of annuities as applied 
to a manufacturing plant showing ad- 
vantages to the organization, with figures 
on costs. 


SOCIAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Ames, ADELBERT, JR. Progress and pros- 


perity: a suggested program. Dartmouth 
Alumni Magazine, Jan., 1932, Supplement, 
Vol. 24, p. 1-15. 

Classifies human activities on basis of 
the extent to which products of such 
activities can be overproduced. Believes 
diverting capital and labor to new de- 
velopments would tend to prevent over- 
production and associated depressions. 
Suggests relieving such enterprises from 
taxation and increasing protection in such 
fields as a way to further developments. 















Brutre, Rosert W. Swope plan and 
after. Survey, Mar. 1, 1932, Vol. 67, 
p. 583-585, 647-648, 653. 

Mr. Bruére believes “the strength of 
the Swope plan is in its clear definition of 
the many things which private initiative 
may reasonably be expected to do. Its 
greatest weakness is in its reiteration of 
the common fallacy that public action 
and private initiative are necessarily 
antagonistic.’’ Thinks problem of un- 
employment is a deep seated problem, 
inherent in planlessness of the economic 
life. 





Drury, Horacz B. (United States Shipping 
Board). Hazard of business: the present 
need for new motives in industry if it is 
to operate for the public good. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, Dec., 1931, Vol. 16, 
p. 252-255. 

Discusses hazards due to intensification 
of competition and the changeableness 
and uncertainty of economic and other 
conditions. Suggests that national plan- 
ning must find some way by which those 
industries which are losing can be given 
enough support to keep them in steady 
operation. 


Jounston, G. A. (Chief of Section, Intelli- 
gence and Liaison Division, International 
Labour Office). Social economic plann- 
ing. International Labour Review, Jan., 
1932, Vol. 25, p. 58-78. 

Describes four main types of planning: 
(1) absolute socialist planning; (2) 
partial state socialist planning; (3) 
voluntary business type; (4) social- 
progressive type. An essential problem 
in social economic planning relates to the 
form of control to be exercised both in 
initiation and realization. Thinks con- 
sensus of opinion is that the control 
should be both collective and social. 


Sworr, GerarpD (President, General Elec- 
tric Company). Stabilization of in- 
dustry. Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, Jan., 1932, Vol. 14, p. 
561-570. 

Tells of more important features of 
plan to stabilize industry and explains 
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more fully the points which have not been 
understood or have aroused criticism. 
Shows how this plan seeks to place same 
social burdens on competing companies 
in various parts of the United States and 
places on organized industry obligation 
of coérdinating production and con- 
sumption and assuming greater respon- 
sibility for stabilizing employment. 


TRADE UNIONS 


ScuwEnninaG, G. T. (University of North 


Dakota). Prospects of Southern textile 
unionism. Journal of Poliiical Economy, 
Dec., 1931, Vol. 39, p. 783-810. 

Some of the major problems confronting 
labor organizers in Southern textile mills 
are: superabundance of man power; dire 
poverty of population; presence of large 
negro reserve; predominance of women 
operators, and the cultural background 
of the workers themselves. ‘‘These ob- 
stacles to union progress constitute 
enormous difficulties, yet they have been 
accorded but passing mention in the 
current optimistic writings on the subject 
of southern textile unionism.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 


Croxton, Freperick E. (Columbia Uni- 


versity). Unemployment in Buffalo, N. 
Y., November, 1931, and comparison 
with November, 1929 and 1930. Monthly 
Labor Review, Feb., 1932, Vol. 34, p. 
262-275. 

Findings showed that proportion of 
unemployed males was over 1} times as 
great in 1931 as in 1930 and 4 times as 
great asin 1929. Percentage of part-time 
workers amounted to about 1} in 1931 as 
in 1930, and over 3 times as great in 1931 
as in 1929. The least unemployment was 
found in 35-45 age group in 1930 and 35-40 
age group in 1931. The most full-time 
employment and least full-time unem- 
ployment was found for native whites, 
while just the opposite held true for 
native colored groups. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Commons, Joun R. (University of Wis- 


consin). Groves unemployment reserves 
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law. American Labor Legislation Review, 
Mar., 1932, Vol. 22, p. 8-10. 

Reversing the European principle of 
insurance, where the payments by em- 
ployers are turned into a common fund, 
the Huber and Groves bills are based on 
plan of ‘‘house funds’ by which each 
employer is made responsible only for his 


own employees. The Wisconsin law also 


sets up advisory state and local com- 
mittees at local employment offices to 
supervise all voluntary schemes. Main 
purpose of law is unemployment preven- 
tion. 


UNITED STATES—ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


We.p, L. D. H. (Director of Research, 


McCann-Erickson, Inc.). This depres- 
sion: a statistical study of actual con- 
ditions, showing that the bad is strange- 
ly over-emphasized and exaggerated. 
Printers’ Ink, Jan. 28, 1932, Vol. 158, 
p. 3-4, 6, 104-105, 106. 

Statistics show that 42,000,000 people 
are still at work in the United States, and 
that a large proportion of idle have some 
members of their family who are earn- 
ing something. National income has 
dropped, but also cost of living. The 
Postal Savings deposits amounted to 
$500,000,000 in Sept., 1931, while in Sept., 
1930, they were less than $200,000,000. 
Comparable figures with those of 18 years 
ago give an idea of great progress country 
has made. Believes this lesson will leave 
permanent and beneficial effects. 


WAGES 


BrunsMAN, Howarp G. Fluctuations of 


payrolls in Ohio in prosperity and depres- 
sion. Bulletin of Business Research, 
Jan., 1932, Vol. 6, p. 11-12. 

Payroll figures presented for both non- 
manufacturing and manufacturing con- 
cerns, with total for both. All areas 
showed highs in non-manufacturing pay- 
rolls in 1929—all suffered declines to 1931, 
although they were less severe than in 
manufacturing industries. In general, 
payrolls in Cleveland and Columbus 
areas showed greatest stability in 18 
year period, and in Canton and Akron area 
registered greatest variation. 
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Losgety, H. P. 






(Consulting Engineer). 
Would regulated wages assure prosperity? 
Factory and Industrial Management, Mar., 
1932, Vol. 83, p. 120-122. 

Two objectives which are believed pos- 
sible to achieve by regulation are: (1) 
‘protection of investment and organiza- 
tion of the progressive employer against 
the ‘cut throat’ competitor; (2) bringing 
of wages for the decent and progressive 
wage earner into a scale which will fairly 
reward his efforts and compensate him 
for the limitations imposed by specializa- 
tion.”” Suggests that Interstate Labor 
Commission be set up to draw up and 
enforce minimum wage scales. 


Stone, R.W. Wage policies in depression. 


Journal of Business of the University of 
Chicago, Jan., 1932, Vol. 5, p. 19-27. 

Believes that ‘‘since wage reduction is 
at best disturbing, and since obviously 
the most important factor holding up 
recovery is the stringent credit situation, 
a further general cut in wage rates would 
not seem advisable. Present situation 
calls for effective measures to expand 
bank credit.” 


WOMEN 


Boorug, Viva (Assistant Professor of Busi- 


ness Research and Assistant Editor of 
Publications, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University). Gain- 
fully employed women in the family. 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Mar., 1932, 
Vol. 160, p. 75-85. 

Believes change in woman’s sphere due 
to modern industrial processes which have 
reduced her services in the home to a 
minimum. In wage earning classes eco- 
nomic necessity was found to be the main 
reason for women working. In the group 
above the wage earning class, there is in- 
creasing number of cases where marriage 
and careers have developed successfully 
side by side. ‘Task for future is to 
discover some form of division of labor 
in the home, where individuals can co- 
operate in a life that is mutually satis- 
fying . . . that adjustments will grad- 
ually be made that take woman into 
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account on basis comparable to that of 
man.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation legislation of 
1931. Monthly Labor Review, Jan., 1932, 
Vol. 34, p. 54-68. 


Of the 41 states whose legislatures met 
in 1931, 33 acted on subject of workmen’s 
compensation. Gives résumé of amend- 
ments to the laws as made by the different 
state legislatures. 




















Selecting Women for Shop Work 


By Exrnor G. Hayes, Hawthorne Works, Western Electric Company 


In forecasting an applicant’s likelihood of successful adjustment 
to the kind of work to be done, psychological tests have a useful 
place, whentheinterpretation of scores rests on a basis of ascertained 
fact. Then the employee and the industry both benefit. 


The Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Company employs 
women in four general classes of shop work involving varying degrees of 
speed in hand movements. In a series of preliminary investigations, 
two pegboard tests were found to have some relation to the job success 
of a group of experienced machine operators, a group of newly-hired 
machine operators, and two groups of experienced bench hands. These 
tests, as well as age, schooling, previous experience, and marital status 
were then studied with reference to the learning progress of 1248 women 
hired for shop work. Test scores showed a consistent positive relation 
to success in learning each of the four general classes of work. Other 
items showed varying degrees of relation to learning success. Compo- 
site scores were worked out for each of the classes of work, weighting 
test scores and previous experience in proportion to their importance 








for forecasting progress in the occupation. 


HIS is an account of experi- 
oo leading to the pres- 

ent standards for one group of 
occupations at the Hawthorne Works 
of the Western Electric Company, 
namely, shop occupations in which 
women are employed. 

Use was made of psychological tests 
at this plant as early as 1918 to aid 
in selecting students for training as 
shop clerks and toolmaker appren- 
tices. Intelligence tests soon became 
a part of the regular routine of em- 
ployment for one type of engineers, 
draftsmen, clerks of various kinds, 
and inspectors. Follow-up studies of 
individuals selected with the help of 
intelligence tests demonstrated that 
those with higher scores more often 
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made good progress and less often 
became personnel problems than did 
people with lower scores. 

In recent years, surveys have been 
made of the requirements of other 
occupations on various levels. Tests 
designed to measure these require- 
ments have been given to sample 
groups of good and poor workers in 
the occupations studied, and the tests 
in which good workers significantly 
excelled poor workers have been 
experimented with further. 


THE PROBLEM OF SELECTING WOMEN 
FOR SHOP WORK 


The development of scientific stand- 
ards for selection is especially desirable 
in order to keep labor turnover at a 
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minimum and to facilitate promotions 
from one grade of work to another. 
These factors emphasize the impor- 
tance of original selection. The addi- 
tional fact that employees who are 
paid on a piece-work basis are guaran- 
teed a minimum day work rate re- 
sults in a large increase in costs when 
piece-workers are hired who are not 
well-suited to their work, and so are 
slow in bringing their piecework out- 
put up to a point that covers their 
day work rate. These two considera- 
tions—the policy of obtaining desir- 
able employees by wise initial selection 
rather than by a “hire and fire”’ policy, 
and the desirability of obtaining 
employees who can learn the work in a 
minimum of time—were kept espe- 
cially in mind in the effort to improve 
employment standards. 

Two considerations make it desirable 
to select employees because of suit- 
ability for broad general classes of 
work rather than for any particular 
starting job within that class, and, 
if possible, to test fundamental abili- 
ties required for success in all rather 
than to test for the specific details of a 
particular job. These considerations 
are changing processes, and personnel 
policies. Processes change because en- 
gineers are at work constantly to im- 
prove methods. It is therefore not 
so desirable to select a group of women 
who are specially adapted in every 
particular to success in one specific 
operation as it is to select those who 
have the fundamental abilities re- 
quired for success in a general class of 
work and who accordingly would be 
able, as processes change, to adapt 
themselves to more than one job 
within that class of work. 
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The personnel policies which give 
importance to flexibility rather than 
to adaptation to a specific job are 
those which stress the desirability of 
transferring employees to other jobs 
if for any reason (such as change in 
process) they are no longer needed 
on those for which they were hired; 
and of promoting to higher grades of 
work those whose length and char- 
acter of service warrant. 


DESCRIPTION OF JOBS 


Women are employed in the shops at 
Hawthorne chiefly in the following 
classes of work: bench work; coil 
winding; operation of punch presses, 
drill presses, burring machines, and 
chuck motors; and operation of insu- 
lating machines. 

Bench work is manual, requiring in 
some cases the use of tools or mechan- 
ical devices, but not involving power 
machinery. Speed of movement in 
picking up and handling the piece 
parts is essential. 

Operators of coil winding machines 
set up the empty coil or spool in the 
machine; thread through guides the 
wire which is to be wound upon the 
coil or spool; operate the winding 
mechanism by means of hand and foot 
lever controls; place insulating papers 
on the coil at specified places while the 
machine is in operation; and splice 
broken wires. Speed of hand move- 
ment is essential for all types of 
winding. 

Operation of punch presses, drill 
presses, burring machines, and chuck 
motors involves feeding piece-parts 
to the machine, which performs the 
operations of punching, drilling, etc. 
A fundamental factor in high output 














is skill in picking up and handling the 
piece-parts, which in the women’s 
jobs are usually rather small. 

The insulating machines are those 
which wind paper, cotton, or silk 


insulation upon wire. The winding 
process is automatic. The operator’s 
task is to see that wire and insulating 
material are in position, set the ma- 
chine in motion, and watch the opera- 
tion, stopping any head in which 
either wire or insulating material runs 
out, jams, or breaks, and splicing on a 
new coil or reel of wire or new spool 
of insulating material. Fundamental 
factors in all are speed of reaction and 
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board are two rows of twenty-five 
holes, each .133 inch in diameter. 
Just beyond the rows of holes is a 
box containing brass pegs .125 inch 
in diameter and one inch in length. 
The subject is required to place the 
pegs one at a time in the holes for a 
30-second period with the right hand, 
then for 30 seconds with the left 
hand. The pegs are then removed, 
and the subject replaces them with 
both hands. The score is the total 
number of pegs placed in three trials 
each of the right hand, left, and both 
hands. The distribution of total 
scores in this test for 1361 women 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of scores made in Pegboard I by 1361 women when hired for shop work (experienced 
employees not included) 





SCORE—TOTAL NUMBER OF PEGS INSERTED 





104 | 109 | 114 


115- 


100- { 105-)110- 
| 119 124 | 129 | 134 


135— |140- 
139 | 144 


145— ;150- |155- 
149 | 154 


160- 
159 | 164 


120- |125- (130- 








Number of cases............ 3 | 8 





15 | 49 | 125 


183} 245} 251| 211] 159 80 | 30 | 5 








Mean = 135.92. Standard deviation = 10.20. 


dexterity in getting the materials in 
position through the guiding mech- 
anism, and in splicing wire, textiles, 
or paper. 


PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 


A. Coil Winders. The first stage 
in the development of standards was 
the tryout of a number of tests with 
experienced coil winders. Ten tests 
were tried with some or all of the cases. 

One test was used in the later ex- 
periments and so should have some 
description. This will be referred to 
as Pegboard I. The same kind of 


board was used as is used by the 
Eastman Kodak Company in testing 
assemblers. 


Down the center of the 





hired for shop work is shown in table 
1. The correlation between two trials 
is .822 + .005, giving the high re- 
liability of .93 for three trials. 


(Retiabitity ~s i 

The criterion of job success was a 
composite of supervisors’ ratings and 
output on a scale from 1 to 8. Asa 
complete set of supervisors’ ratings 
was obtained only once, reliability of 
the entire criterion could not be com- 
puted. The correlation between out- 
put figures for two 3-months’ periods 
was .79 + .02. Reliability for the 
six months’ period would therefore 
be fairly high (.88). 

Table 2 shows 114 cases classified 
seeeeeneeeee neti 
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by pegboard scores and by the cri- 
terion of job success. The correla- 
tion is .31 + .06. Although the cor- 
relation is not high, the difference 
between the job success of those scor- 
ing 135 or higher and those scoring 
below 135 is marked. For selective 
purposes, such group differences are 
valuable if found consistently. 

A dotting test showed a similar 
relation but was found more difficult 
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ers or supervisors, but their training 
records were followed up. 

Table 3 shows 57 new operators 
classified by scores in Pegboard I and 
output on a scale from 1 to 8. This 
scale is not the same as the job success 
criterion used previously, since it is 
based on output only. The correla- 
tion is again fair (.37 + .08) and the 
difference between the high and low 
score groups marked. 


TABLE 2 


One hundred fourteen experienced coil winders classified by score in Pegboard I and by 
job success (composite of output and supervisors’ ratings) 











SCORE IN PEGBOARD I 





JOB SUCCESS CRITERION 


115-119 | 120-124 


125-129 


130-134 | 135-139 | 140-144 | 145-149 | 150-154 | 155-159 





1 3 


9 14 37 28 16 3 








8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 














me woo & 10 











Per cent rated 4-8 


in job criterion... | 60.5 37.0 








67.8 








to administer because of the unfav- 
orable reaction some of the subjects 
showed toward a pencil and paper 
test. Since it was not used in the 
major experiment, results in the pre- 
liminary experiment are not given in 
detail. None of the other tests showed 
significant relation to the criterion. 
The pegboard and dotting tests 
were next given to new operators 
immediately after employment for 
all kinds of coil winding. Their 
scores were not reported to interview- 


Another follow-up of these opera- 
tors was begun one year after employ- 
ment. Only twenty were on com- 
parable work and on a piece work 
basis during their 13th, 14th and 15th 
month afteremployment. The others 
had left the Company, been transferred 
to other work for part or all of the 
time, or were not working on piece 
work during the three months just 
following the completion of a year’s 
service. By this time all were aver- 
aging more than their day work rate. 
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Those with high scores were not 
averaging significantly more than those 
with lower scores. Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that supervisors in 
assigning work were tending to give 
the jobs which ran steadily to the 
girls whom the first few months had 
shown to be slow in learning new work. 
The quicker, more skillful girls often 
were changed so frequently that their 
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toward paper-and-pencil tests. Third, 
that follow-up during the early period 
of learning the job was more signifi- 
cant than later follow-up when meth- 
ods of assigning the work create a 
spurious appearance of equality in 
abilities. It was therefore determined 
that in later studies both output and 
turnover during the early period 
should be investigated. 


TABLE 3 


Fifty-seven newly employed coil winders classified by scores in Pegboard I and output during 
first 8 weeks 





SCORE IN PEGBOARD I 





OUTPUT CRITERION 


120- 
124 


125- 
129 


130- 
134 


135- 
139 





4 3 | 10 8 











8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
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1 
1 
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Per cent rated 6 to 


8 in criterion......} 63.2 








70.6 








output was little if any higher than 
the other operators. 

Three conclusions were drawn from 
these and other follow-up studies: 
First, that the pegboard type of test 
showed a sufficiently close relation to 
coil-winding success to justify fur- 
ther experiment. Second, that it was 
more suited to testing dexterity than 
a pencil dotting test, which showed 
less relation to success and also proved 
difficult to administer because of the 
shop applicant’s unfavorable reaction 


It was, however, impossible to begin 
a study of new operators immediately, 
since at this time there was little new 
employment in the shop departments. 
In the meanwhile, one more experi- 
ment was made with experienced 
employees. 

B. Bench Hands. The type of sim- 
ple finger dexterity required for peg- 
board test I seemed to be analogous 
to the ability required for bench work. 
To try out this hypothesis the peg- 
board test was given to 117 women 
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bench hands. The finger dexterity 
test developed by Johnson O’Connor 
at the General Electric Company’ was 
tried with the same group. This 
test, like the other pegboard, consists 
of a board with 100 holes in which pegs 
are to be inserted. But these pegs 
are smaller in diameter (.072 inch), 
to be inserted three at a time in holes 
.196 inch in diameter, arranged in 
square formation. The score is the 
time required to fill 100 holes with 
the dominant hand. It is referred to 
as Pegboard II for convenience. The 
distribution of scores for women at 
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hands whom the supervisors desig- 
nated as not efficient had left or been 
transferred to other work. The su- 
pervisors were able to select only eight 
with as long service as the average 
whose output was definitely below 
that of the others. The scores of 
these eight in both pegboards were 
lower than the scores of most of. the 
bench hands designated by their}; su- 
pervisors as having satisfactory out- 
put, as is shown in chart I. 

Even among the large group desig- 
nated as satisfactory operators, there 
were doubtless differences in efficiency. 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of scores in Pegboard II for 1370 shop women when hired for shop work 
(experienced employees not included) 





SCORE (MINUTES) 











§.2- | 5.6—| 6. 6.4-|6 % ry 8.0-);8.4-)8.8- 2-; 9.6—-; 10.0- ; 10.4- 
55 |50| 63 or | a1 | a5 5| 7.9 8.3 | 8.7) 9.1 ‘ak 9.5 | 9.9 | 10.3 | 107 
Number of cases...... 1 | 13 | 60 | 126) 197 235) 258) 174) 128] 76 | 53 | 32 | 16 | 1 





Mean = 7.75’. 


Hawthorne is shown in table 4. This 
is similar to O’Connor’s distribution. 
The correlation between time for the 
first five rows and time for the second 
five rows is .761 + .017. The re- 
liability for the total is therefore 
fairly high (.86). 

The testing of the 117 bench hands 
was done during a period when the 
force was not expanding, and new 
employees had not been hired for 
this work for several months. During 
the interval since new employees had 
been taken on, most of the bench 


1 Mildred Hines and Johnson O’Connor. 
A Measure of Finger Dexterity, Journal of 
Personnel Research, 1926, vol. IV, pp. 379- 
382. 


Standard deviation = .91’. 


But at that time there was no adequate 
method of measuring the differences. 
The girls were working under several 
supervisors, on a variety of jobs. 
Although beginnings had been made 
toward setting ‘‘bogeys’’ for the jobs— 
thatis, the amount of output on each job 
that might be considered a fair stand- 
ard to expect of an efficient operator— 
at the time of this first study the 
bogeys were far from comparable. 

It happened, however, that one 
small group was available in which all 
the girls had been working for nine 
months on exactly the same type of 
work under controlled conditions, uni- 
form for all. These were the five 
girls in a test room study of the effect 
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of changes in working conditions.? 
Their output records had been kept in 
detail for the entire period of the study, 
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ment. These girls were given the 
two pegboard tests. Their average 
rank in the two was exactly the same 
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117 Bmencu Hanps CLASSIFIED BY ScorEs IN Two PEGBOARD TESTS 
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Five relay assemblers in test room showing output and scores in Pegboards 


























AVERAGE output, 1-23-28 
NAME PEGBOARD I PEGBOARD II RANK IN To 10-20-28 
PEGBOARDS 
Score Rank Score Rank Units Rank 
SIME 9.52 2oseirer ge atane cota a alenpimceets 172 1 5.35’ 1 1 106 ,919 1 
BI sh 5p Svat cvasoce'’si ecssara-orcatacaters 168 2 6.25’ 3 2 104,744 2 
I ac. coe harissicearomertmaiwed 156 4 6.06’ 2 3 102,872 3 
DIS. 5. 56.0. 0s sitinwsiod naw 167 3 6.87’ 4 4 101 ,904 4 
| Se rete ee 139 5 7.42 5 5 92,044 5 














and were comparable to an extent 
seldom found in an industrial experi- 
2G. A. Pennock. Industrial Research 


at Hawthorne. Personnel Journal, 1930, 
vol. VIII, pp. 296-313. 





as their rank in total units of output 
during the nine months they had 
worked in the test room, as shown in 
table 5. 

These experiments indicated values 
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to be obtained from the pegboard tests 
in selecting bench hands, but there 
were several reasons against discon- 
tinuing the experiment with bench 
hands at this point. These reasons 
were: the small number of low output 
cases in the first group, the small total 
number in the second group, and the 
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fact that both groups were composed 
only of experienced operators. It 
was therefore decided to test a ran- 
dom sample of newly hired bench 
hands as well as an additional group 
of newly hired coil winders, and at the 
same time to include other shop jobs 
for women in the study. 


THE MAJOR EXPERIMENT 


The two pegboard tests were given 
immediate after hiring to all women 
employed for the four shop occupa- 
tions described above. The tests were 
not given until after selection was 
made, and scores were not reported to 
employment interviewers or to super- 
visors. 


SELECTIVE FACTORS STUDIED 


In addition to the two test scores— 
a count of total pegs for Pegboard I 
and a time score for Pegboard II— 
information was obtained as to age at 
last birthday, school grade com- 
pleted, previous experience, and mari- 
tal status. 


THE CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 


The criterion of success for machine 
operators was output during the first 
eight weeks on the job. The correla- 
tions betwéen Output for the first 
four weeks and output for the second 
four weeks on the job were such that 
the reliability coefficients for eight 
weeks were as follows: insulating ma- 
chine operators .87; coil winders .78; 
punch press operators .81. Operators 


having higher earnings than the av- 
erage for new employees on the same 
kind of machine were considered 





quick learners. Operators leaving be- 
fore attaining their day work rate 
were counted with the slow learners.* 
Many who leave before completing 
training do so because of difficulty in 
learning, as was found by comparison 
of their records during the periods 
worked. Even if some who leave 
have good output records, the expense 
of training them is largely lost, since 
costs of employment, instruction, waste 
material, and other overhead in most 
cases balance whatever output they 
produce while learning. They should 
for this reason, if no other, be counted 
in the non-preferred group. 

The criterion for bench hands was 
the supervisor’s estimate of whether 
the girls were quick, fair, or slow learn- 

% Millicent Pond. Selective Placement 
of Metal Workers. Journal of Personnel 
Research, 1927, vol. V, pp. 345-368; 400-467. 
Miss Pond in using separations in this way 
points out that ‘‘the notoriously high per- 
centage of terminations in newly hired 
groups ought to be grist to the mill of per- 
sonnel research”’ (p. 357). 

Hines and O’Connor use terminations 
in the same way on the basis that “the 
object of an employment office should be 
to hire none of the failures, as few as possi- 
ble of those who leave within a short time, 
and as many as possible of the successful 
workers (footnote 1, p. 382). 

















ers, based on the percentage of ‘‘bogey” 
attained during the first month. 
Standard tasks had not been set by 
time study, as in the case of the ma- 
chine jobs, but “bogeys” had been 
set up for most bench work jobs. 
These were more or less rough esti- 
mates of the maximum output which 
could be expected of a good, experi- 
enced bench hand, set by the foremen 
on the basis of their experience. 
The correlation of average bogey per- 
centages for the first two weeks with 
the second two weeks was .809 + 
019. This indicates a fairly high 
reliability, for the period of 4 weeks 
checked (.89). The supervisors were 
asked to designate as quick workers 
those whose bogey percentages were 
definitely above the average of the 
new employees on that job, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent; as fair workers, 
those neither above average nor those 
who come to mind first when asked to 
name the slowest workers; and as slow 
workers those whose bogey percentages 
during the first month were such that 
they came to mind first when asked 
to name the slowest workers, approxi- 
mately the lowest 10 per cent of new 
employees on that job. Those who 
left within the first month were con- 
sidered with the slow operators as a 
non-preferred group, for the reasons 
given above. 


METHOD OF ANALYZING THE DATA 


For each occupation the proportion 
of quick learners was figured for vari- 
ous ranges of test scores, age, school- 
ing, previous experience, and marital 
status. The proportion of quick 
learners in each range was assigned as a 
weight to that range, and the weights 
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of items showing reliable differences‘ 
were added together for a composite 
score, according to the method re- 
ported by Dr. Pond, with the follow- 
ing exceptions. Age was not used 
in the composite score because it 
would have usually given a weighting 
toward the selection of very young 
employees. This did not seem desir- 
able as long as a fair proportion of 
the older employees is able to learn 
the work quickly. Marital status 
also was not included because it seemed 
wiser to consider each case with refer- 
ence to the conditions of work and 
the circumstances causing the woman 
to seek employment. 


RESULTS—Coil Winders 


When the various items studied are 
compared with the learning progress of 
coil winders, we find that certain 
groups have higher proportions of 
quick learners than others. The pro- 
portions of quick learners in each, 
classified by the selective items, are 
shown in table 6. Age, experience, 
marital status, and scores in the peg- 
boards show reliable differences. 

It will be noted that neither coil 
winding experience elsewhere nor two 
or more years of any shop experience 
indicates as great probability of learn- 


‘For formula see G. U. Yule, Theory of 
Statistics, London, 1922, p. 27. 

Differences equal to twice the standard 
error were regarded as reliable for this 
purpose. This reliability represents a 
probability of 43 to 1 that the difference is 
not due to chance but may be expected to 
occur again if further cases are studied 
(cf. W. V. Bingham, and Max Freyd, 
Employment Psychology, 1926, pp. 171, 173, 
262). 

5 See footnote 3 above. 
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ing the work quickly asisfound among not too firmly set, adapt themselves 
more readily to our methods. 
Weights were assigned to the various 


the group having some shop experience 
but less than two years, not winding. 


TABLE 6 


Proportions of coil winders who are quick learners grouped by various selective items 





PER CENT WHO 


DIFFERENCE 
FROM PER 











SELECTIVE ITEM RANGE ARE QUICK NUMBER| CENT IN 8.E. D/S.E. 
LEARNERS WHOLE 
GROUP 
NN ar cheeatoiases es siatay adv arate cnt oar elwticnlon 30.6 209 
17-19 37.7 
20-22 tee 35.9 170 5.3 1.5 3.5 
Age 23-24 16.7 
25-27 6.2} 7.7| 39 22.9 6.6 | 3.5 
28-34 0 
Less than 2 years, not | 45.3 45.3 64 14.7 4.8 3.1 
winding 
Previous shop }| Coil winding or 2 years | 27.2 
experience ) or more not wind- 041| 145 6.5 21 3.1 
ing : : , ; 
None 18.9 
Single 34.3 34.3 | 172 3.7 1.5 2.5 
Marital status ;| Married 9.5 
Widowed or divorced 18.7 13.5 37 17.1 6.8 2.6 
150 or more 38.5 * n 
ahi 125-149 Zo 33.3 | 183 2.5 5.2 22 
— 115-124 13.1 . : 
0-114 0 12.0 25 : 18.8 8.6 2.1 
= , 
? ee 53.8! 573] 98 72 | 3.4 | 21 
Pegboard II 6.4’ — 7.3 35.3 
— 7.4’ — 9.0’ 25.2 6.3 0 , 
9.14 12 sf 24:3 | Ul . 3.0 | 2. 
9th or more 39.3 39.3 28 8.7 8.1 1.1 
Schooling 8th grade 27.1 
0-7th grade aa 29.3 181 1.3 1.2 























* Records on Pegboard I for only 208 cases; per cent quick in 208 cases = 30.8. 


These findings confirm the practical 
experience of instructors on this work, 
who maintain that operators whose 
habits of work learned elsewhere are 





amounts of experience and scores in 
the pegboard tests corresponding to 
the percentages of quick learners. 
When these weights are added, com- 
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37 SCORING | 
110 OR OVER *# 













35 SCORING 
100-/09 

33 SCORING 
90-99 

57 SCORING 
60-89 


30 SCORING 
70-79 





16 SCORING #4 
LESS THAN 





40 20 O 40 60 


% FAIR OR SLOW LEARNERS Yo QUICK LEARNERS 
OR OID NOT COMPLETE 
TRAINING PERIOD 


QR o10 wor comecere [rar cearner 
TRAINING 


EqSLOWw LEARNER DJeuecn rearner 


@ WIGHEST SCORE 137 *@# LOWEST SCORE 3/ 


Cuart II. Proportions or Quick LearNeERS AMONG Groups oF Cor WINDERS, CLASsI- 
FIED BY CoMPOSITE SCORE FOR EXPERIENCE AND Two PreasBoarp Tests (208 CasEs) 


44 scoring | 
160 ANO 






45 SCORING 
150-159 


$/ SCORING 
140 -/49 


60 SCORING 
130 -/39 
39 foomee 
-/29 
15 SCORING 
M0-119 


Jo FAIR OR SLOW LEARNERS % QUICK LEARNERS 
OR DID NOT COMPLETE 
TRAINING PERIOD 


BB 010 wor compcere FAIR LEARNER 
TRAINING 


Escow earner Cleucw Learner 


* WIGHEST SCORE 208 


Cuart III. Proportions oF Quick LEARNERS AMONG GROUPS OF OPERATORS OF PUNCH 
PRESSES AND SIMILAR MACHINES, CLASSIFIED BY COMPOSITE ScORE FOR EXxPERI- 
ENCE AND Two PreagspoarD Tests (254 Caszs) 


posite scores are obtained ranging data were available. Of all scoring 
from 31 to 137. Chart II shows the 90-137, 44.8 per cent were quick 
proportion of quick learners in various learners who completed training, while 
groups for 208 cases for whom all the of those scoring 31-89 only 16.5 per 
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cent were quick learners who com- 
pleted training. The correlation be- 
tween score and output for those who 


completed training is .40 + .05. 
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presses and similar machines, are 
shown in table 7, together with the 
differences from the whole group and 
the reliability of the differences. 


TABLE 7 


Proportions of operators of punch presses, drill presses, etc., who are quick learners, grouped 
by various selective items 





SELECTIVE ITEM 


DIFFERENCE 
FROM PER 
CENT IN 
WHOLE 
GROUP 


PER CENT WHO 
ARE QUICK 
LEARNERS 


NUMBER 





48.3 | 261 





Pegboard II { 


Pegboard I 


Previous shop 
experience 





\ 


Marital status 


Schooling | 





Machines 

2 years + 

Less than 2 years 
Not Machines 

2 years + 

Less than 2 years 
None 


Single 
Married 
Widowed 


9th + 
8th 
0-7th 





65.4 65.4 78 
41.0 41.0] 183 


81.7 
oe 56.5 


41.1 
= 39.0 


52.9 52.9 
ag 36.5 


a 
47.7 
41.2 
39.1 


53.0 53.0 4.7 


39.1 
= 39.6 91 8.7 


2.26 
4.23 


60.0 60.0 


47.5) 
45.6f - 


25t 
229t 


12.0t 9.5 
1.37 1.0 

















* Seven with no record of experience; per cent quick for 254 cases = 48.5 
+ Seven with no record for education; per cent quick for 254 cases = 48.0. 


Operators of Punch Presses, Drill 
Presses, Burring Machines, and 


Chuck Motors 


The proportions of quick learners 
in various groups of operators of punch 


The two pegboard tests and experi- 
ence were used in making up the com- 
posite selective score. The composite 
scores obtained by adding the weights 
for these three items range from 110 
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to 208. Chart III shows the propor- 
tion of good operators among various 
groups classified by composite scores. 
This chart is based on 254 cases for 
whom all the data were available. Of 
all scoring 140-208, 57.9 per cent were 


Operators of Insulating Machines 


The records of 214 insulating ma- 
chine operators were followed up. 
The proportion of quick learners in 
various groups, classified by the selec- 
tive items, are shown in table 8. The 


TABLE 8 


Proportions of operators of insulating machines who are quick learners grouped by various 
selective items 





DIFFERENCE 
FROM PER 
CENT IN 
WHOLE 
GROUP 


PER CENT WHO 
ARE QUICE 
LEARNERS 


SELECTIVE ITEM NUMBER 





214 





22.0 


34.5 
27.5? 26.6 | 158 
23.1 

12.1 
4. 


3 8.9 


56 


30.9 30.9 
19.5 
15.9 17.8 


68 
146 


2 years + 
Less than 2 years 
None 


Previous shop 
experience 


Married 
Widowed or divorced 
Single 


29.9 
23.8 
16.8 


28.4 
16.8 


Marital status 95 


125+ 2 


3.4 23.4 
Pegboard I —124 7.4 7.4| 27* 
24.1 


14.6 


24.1 
14.6 


166 
48 


20+ 
17-19 


—7th 
8th 
9th + 


25.3 


25.3 
20.8 
ves} 19.85 


83 


Schooling 131 























* Three with no record of Pegboard I; per cent quick for 211 cases = 21.4. 


quick learners and completed training, 
while of those scoring 110-139, only 
36.0 per cent were quick learners and 
completed training. The correlation 
between composite scores and output 
for those who completed training is 
35 + .04. 


items which show reliable differences 
are experience, Pegboard II, and 
marital status. 

The percentages of quick learners 
with various amounts of experience 
and ranges in pegboard scores were 
assigned as weights to the respective 
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groups. When these weights are 
added a composite score is obtained 
ranging from 22 to 65. Chart IV 
shows the proportion of quick learners 
in various groups. The output rec- 
ords of this group did not lend them- 
selves to division into fair and slow 
operators as in the other occupations. 


The small proportion of quick learners . 


out of the total hired is due to the 
fact that almost half of those hired 
did not complete the training period. 


14 SCORING 
6s 

18 SCORING 
55-64 

69 SCORING 
45-54 

72 SCORING 
35-44 

27 SCORING 
25 -34 


14 SCORING 
22-24 


fe SLOW LEARNERS 
OR DID NOT COMPLETE 
TRAINING PERIOD 


GB 010 Nor comecere 
TRAINING 


A stow LEARNERS 
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tween composite score and output for 
those who completed training is .31 + 
.06. 


Bench Hands 


When the various selective items 
were compared with the learning 
progress of bench hands it was found 
that those with high pegboard scores 
and previous similar experience had 
significantly higher proportions of 
quick learners than were found in the 


60 700 
% QUICK LEARNERS 


Ll owce LEARNERS 


Cuart IV. Proportions or Quick LEARNERS AMONG Groups oF INSULATING MACHINE 
OPERATORS, CLASSIFIED BY CoMPosITE ScorE FOR EXPERIENCE AND PEGBOARD 
Test II (214 Caszs) 


A number of changes were being made 
in the insulating departments at the 
time of the study and a good many 
operators were transferred to other 
work. The turnover from transfers 
and other reasons is ordinarily much 
lower than it was at the time of the 
study. 

Of those scoring 45-65, 29.7 per 
cent were quick learners, while of those 
scoring 22-44 only 15.0 per cent were 
quick learners. The correlation be- 


group as a whole. The findings are 
summarized in table 9. 

The percentages of quick learners 
were assigned as weights to the re- 
spective groups. The composite scores 
range from 73 to 183. The propor- 
tions of quick learners for various 
groups are shown in chart V for 304 
cases for whom all data were com- 
plete. Of those scoring 130-183, 64.1 
per cent learned quickly and com- 
pleted training. Of those scoring less 












than 130 only 30.3 per cent learned 
quickly and completed training. 

The composite scores were com- 
puted for a second group of 259 cases 
who had also been tested immediately 


group as in the original group used 
in determining the weights since these 
weights were selected to give the 
maximum differentiation for 
group. Still the differentiation for 


TABLE 9 
Proportions of bench hands who are quick learners grouped by various selective items 
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this 





DIFFERENCE 













































afteremployment. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the composite score would 
differentiate quite as well between 
quick and slow learners in a second 








the second group is significant. 
92 scoring 130 or higher, 46.7 per cent 
learned quickly, while of the 167 
scoring below 130, only 28.1 per cent 


+ Six with no record of marital status; per cent quick for 299 cases = 42.1. 


PER CENT WHO FROM PER 
SELECTIVE ITEM RANGE ARE QUICK NUMBER| CENT IN S.E. D/S.E. 
LEARNERS WHOLE 
GROUP 
I. 255.5 duane digins SOR NS ene ee OE 41.6 | 305 
ie ae 60.4] 101*| 18.6* | 40 | 46 
Pegboard I 130-139 37.5 
120-129 29.7) 32.5 | 203* 9.3* | 2.0 | 4.6 
, —119 11.8 
Previous shop i = ; 49.1 | 183 75 | 23 |] 3.3 
experience || None 30.3 30.3| 122 1.3 | 3.4 | 3.3 
6.7 . 58.0 53.0] 94 11.6 4.2 | 2.7 
P 6.8’-7.1 47.7 
egboard II 7.2'-8.3' 98. & 
8.4/4 23 36.5] 211 5.1 1.9 2.7 
22 or more 44.0) 
ies 20 and 21 51.6 48.2) 114 6.6 3.7 1.8 
8 18-19 41.3 
17 31.4 37.7 i i 3.9 2.2 1.8 
9th + 50.0 50.0 58 8.4 5.8 1.4 
Schooling 8th 41.5 
os Pe 39.7 | 247 1.9 1.4 1.4 
Married 52.4 
Martial status ;| Widowed or divorced 33.3 6.1 ait 6.0f 9.1 
Single 41.5 41.5 | 272t .6T 9 7 
* One with no record of Pegboard I; per cent quick for 304 cases = 41.8. 
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learned quickly. The correlation be- relation found in the original groups 
tween composite scores and supervi- is continuing to hold for additional 
sors’ ratings for those completing cases. 
8 SCORING 
170-183 
34 SCORING 
150-169 
6/ SCORING 
130-149 
102 SCORING 
10-/29 
88 SCORING 
90-109 
4/1 SCORING 
73-89 
20 100 
% FAIR OR SLOW LEARNERS % QUICK LEARNERS 


OR DID NOT COMPLETE 
TRAINING PER/OD 


§§ o10 Nor compete FAIR LEARNER 
TRAINING 


Ej stow LeaRNneR (CD) quick LEARNER 


Cuart V. ProporTIONS OF Quick LEARNERS AMONG GRouPs OF BeNcH Hanps, CLASSI 
FIED BY CoMPOSITE SCORE FOR EXPERIENCE AND Two PeGBoarD Tests (304 CaszEs) 



























































TABLE 10 
Sixty-two bench hands classified by composite bench work score and work record after 6 
months 
COMPOSITE SCORE 
PER CENT BOGEY TOTAL 
DURING 7TH MONTH 70-79 | 80-89 | 90-99 | 100- | 110- | 120- | 130— | 140~-| 150-| 160- | 170-| 180- 
109 | 119 | 129 | 139 | 149 | 159 | 169 | 179 | 189 
+ tvs cheney 62 1 11 8 6 | 16 5 1; 3] 8| 2); 1 
80-99 32 6 4 8 1 1; 3; 6; 2] 1 
60-79 10 4 2 3 1 
40-59 7 3 2 2 
20-39 3 1 1 1 
Left Co. 10 1 3 2 1 
Per cent with 
bogey of 80-99 | 51.6 | 40.4 86.7 
training in the total of original plus Six-Month Follow-Up 


check groups is .36 + .03. To date For reasons given above it was be- 
not enough cases have accumulated jieyed that the follow-up made soon 
to make a similar second check in the after employment would give the 
other three occupations, but such rec- most significant criterion by which to 
ords as are available indicate that the measure the value of the selective 




















,. 3s 











items. Employees who showed the 
most aptitude in these early adjust- 
ments to the job were expected to 
prove the best adapted over longer 
periods. In most cases this adapta- 
tion over a longer period was more 
difficult to measure, because of the 
supervisors’ custom, as mentioned 
previously, of assigning the easier and 
more steady-running jobs to the least 
apt employees. 

A follow-up after six months was, 
however, made in one department 
where there was the largest number of 
employees doing comparable work 
after six months. Sixty-two people 
had been employed as bench hands for 
this department. Ten had left. Rec- 
ords of output were obtained for the 
rest during their seventh month of 
employment. By this time the learn- 
ing curve of all had become fairly 
level. Output varied from 32 per 
cent of the bogey to 99 per cent. 
Table 10 shows these employees classi- 
fied by the composite scores for bench 
work and by work record after six 
months. The correlation between 
composite scores and output for the 
52 cases working at the end of six 
months is .30 + .08. Here again we 
find a marked difference between the 
output of the group making high 
scores and the group making low 
scores. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the experiments described, peg- 
board tests have been tried with 1541 
women divided into nine different 
groups doing four general classes of 
shop work. The correlations found 
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between scores and output, although 
not large, have appeared consistently 
in all the groups, both those studied 
soon after employment and those 
studied after longer periods. 

Differences between groups making 
high and groups making low scores 
were large enough to indicate consid- 
erable improvement in efficiency pos- 
sible through selecting high-score 
operators. The reliability of these 
differences may be deduced from the 
fact that in most cases they are 2 to 4 
times the standard error of the differ- 
ence, and, more conclusively, by their 
repeated occurrence in all the groups 
studied. 

Test scores were the only selective 
items studied which showed a consist- 
ent positive relation to success in 
four occupations. 

By assigning different weightings 
to the scores and to previous experi- 
ence, according to their relation to 
success in each of the occupational 
groups, composite scores have been 
worked out for each of these occupa- 
tions. The composite scores showed 
relation to output not only for the 
groups used in determining the rela- 
tive weights, but also for an independ- 
ent group of more than 250 bench 
hands. 

On the basis of these studies the two 
pegboard tests are being used in the 
examination of women applying for 
shopwork. So far as possible each 
new employee is placed on the job for 
which her composite scores indicate the 
greatest probability of success. 


Manuscript received January 8, 1982 





Traits of the Superior Personality 


By Epwarp S. Jonss, University of Buffalo 


What specific patterns of behavior characterize the personalities of 
men judged to be especially well adapted to executive work, selling, 
and teaching? Dr. Jones’ answer to this question, based on fresh 
data, calls attention afresh to the responsibility of the college for 
training acceptable personalities as well as alert intellects. 


Many college men have difficulty in getting placed in satisfactory 
positions after graduation because of poor personalities so-called. In 
an effort to analyze the significant traits which differentiate superior 
from inferior persons of approximately the same education and intelli- 
gence, ratings were made by personnel men in industry and advanced 
students in psychology of 145 men on each of 25 traits or modes of be- 


havior. 


Although there is no great consistency among judges, eight of 


these trpits tend to differentiate very distinctly persons who are con- 
sidered ‘‘ erOr i “inferior” j 


from those considered ‘‘inferior” by the judges. No 
significant ifferences in important traits were found which set apart 
sales ersonalitice from administrative personalities or teachérs of 


merit. 


ANY students graduating 
from college and being rec- 
ommended for positions in 


M 


business, industry, or teaching, as a 
matter of fact, are quite inferior in 


their social traits. Every personnel 
man knows such graduates. They 
are literally unable to “sell them- 
selves.” Occasionally one of them 
gets a job, but it is likely to be through 
pressure from the institution or through 
influence of relatives. 

To see the extent and nature of 
this very practical problem, a careful 
survey was made at the University of 
Buffalo, in which three men cooperated 
in reviewing the background and the 
opportunities available for one hun- 
dred male graduates taken at random. 
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While the three judges varied signi- 
ficantly, in the degree to which these 
students impressed them, there was 
perfect agreement that five out of 
the hundred had entirely ‘‘unsalable” 
personalities. They impressed no one 
favorably. Furthermore all five had 
had difficulty in getting positions. In 
fact three were known to be out of 
work two years after graduation. One 
had been lost track of entirely. With 
one exception their scholastic standing 
was good. They were not brilliant 
students, but all had passed with a 
safe margin. Their social reactions 
and gestures were at fault. Timidity, 
unpleasantness, or stubbornness were 
obvious. 

In fifteen or sixteen cases out of the 
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hundred, at least two of the three 
judges agreed that the graduate man 
was seriously handicapped by his per- 
sonality traits. In one respect or an- 
other most of these individuals will 
have difficulty in adapting themselves 
to positions for which they seem to be 
intellectually qualified but socially 
inadequate. 

The problem is an acute one, as it 
concerns the purposes of college train- 
ing. What is the use of giving a man 
elaborate training if he is unable to use 
it later on? At best some of these 
college men will find positions which 
are inferior to many held by high 
school students. Either the college 
should undertake to eliminate the 
unsocial individuals from its midst, or 
else it should be prepared to detect 
them and then to develop traits that 
will make them socially endurable. 

What do we mean by superior per- 
sonalities? Which traits are of great- 
est significance in industry? As a 
preliminary step in answering these 
questions a study was made in the 
city of Buffalo in which forty-four 
sales managers, executives, and per- 
sonnel workers were interviewed. 
Each was asked to select five or six 
persons whom he knew quite well. 
Three of these were to be distinctly 
superior from the point of view of 
personality, successfully adjusting 
themselves socially as well as intellec- 
tually to their jobs; the other two or 
three were to be acquaintances who 
were handicapped because of poor 
personality. It was understood that 
the latter were not to be inferior in- 
tellectually to the first group, nor 
less well trained educationally; they 
were cases of personality deficiency or 
social mal-adjustment. 
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In all, 143 superior personalities and 
88 inferior personalities were selected 
in this way by the 44 judges. Each 
of the successful personalities was 
designated as typically successful ei- 
ther in sales work, executive work, or 
in the instruction of others. In some 
cases, of course, there was overlapping. 
For example, 26 were ee 
as typical and outstanding sales in 
viduals, 63 as executive personalities, 
and 24 as teachers: Thirty were 
described as being successful in both 
sales and executive work. 

After this initial selection and desig- 
nation, an attempt was made to have 
each individual, superior and inferior 
alike, rated on a four-point scale in 
each of twenty common traits or 
modes of behavior often associated 
with leadership and superior per- 
sonality. Distinct deficiency in a 
trait, so that the individual was 
clearly below the average of people 
in general, was scored with a minus 
sign, later interpreted as ‘‘—1.” An 
average rating was marked and inter- 
preted as zero. Ability somewhat 
above the average was indicated by a 
check, later converted to ‘+1.” 
Distinct superiority or unusual ability 
was described by a double check, 
later ‘+2.’ On this basis each indi- 
vidual was scored and his mark for 
each trait averaged with others in the 
same category. 

Table 1 gives the qualities listed for 
consideration with the averages ob- 
tained by superior personalities and 
inferior personalities. In parenthesis 
after each average is the probable error 
of the mean for the group. To the 
right is the ratio of the actual differ- 
ence between means divided by the 
probable error of the difference. This 
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is usually taken to be the most sig- originally when rated by the different 


nificant index of the actual difference judges. 











in averages. Hence, all of the traits Seven of the traits appear to show a 
TABLE 1 
Ratings on personality traits of superior and inferior groups 
SUPERIORS INFERIORS DIFFERENCE 
QUALITIES RATED 
Average P.E.m Average P.E.m P.E ditt 
Rea easily appreciates 
some one else’s difficulties........... 1.22 (.07) .08 (.12) 8.2 
~ Shows confidence in bearing and tone..| 1.41 (.05) 31 (.13) 7.9 
» Cheerful and optimistic (continuous)..| 1.18 (.07) .10 (.12) 7.7 
“& Is very energetic—always doing........ 1.32 (.06) 41 (.11) 7.3 
Mixes socially with others. Joins 
clubs, etc. Knows many people..... 1.25 (.07) 25 (.12) 7.2 
Reads a great deal, studies to improve 
his information, etc.................. 1.23 (.06) .30 (.13) 6.6 
Clever in repartee, retorting quickly to 
remarks of others.................... .96 (.07) .14 (.11) 6.3 
+ Fluentinconversation. Varied vocab- 
Ee 1.27 (.06) .49 (.13) 5.4 
“* Neat and careful about dress.......... 1.38 (.06) .70 (.12) 4.8 
VHas hearty laugh, showing relaxation, 
if not actually boisterous............ .98 (.07) 31 (. 22) 4.8 
' Is natural easy listener. Raises ques- 
tions and is attentive................ .99 (.07) 35 (.12) 4.6 
'*Has several close and intimate friends; 
prefers deep friendships.............. 1.00 (.05) 51 (.10) 4.3 
When right, sticks to his point; deter- 
mined to prove it................206: 1.27 (.07) .67 (.13) 4.1 
Smiles easily and frequently in convers- 
I, ic duce vevenndnciees 1.03 (.07) 47 (.12) 4.0 
~Quick to make complimentary remarks 
about others in their presence....... .58 (.07) .05 (.12) 3.8 
«Careful not to hurt another’s feelings, 
or create a false impression.......... .83 (.08) .35 (.12) 3.3 
Collects jokes and stories; tries them 
SE SR ae eee .53 (.08) 05 (.12) 3.3 
~Is fond of “kidding;’’ enjoys trivial 
CE ca hcinsarenthaddexewker .58 (.08) .33 (.14) 1.5 
Is serious in all dealings with others. 
Every decision important............ 81 (.08) .60 (.13) 1.4 
~Naturally talkative, constantly ex- 
pressing himself even when not 
I 2 oo 4 UA a nica nie een ooh Oo ead Bo (.08) 47 (.13) | —2.5 (neg.) 




















have been arranged in the table in rather high degree of differentiation 
descending order according to this between superior and inferior person- 


index. They were not in this order alities; another seven 





traits are 




















fairly significant; six show unimpor- 
tant differences. 

In general the difference between 
sales and executive types of superior 
personalities was not significant. The 
most important differences were: in 
the items of seriousness, talkativeness 
and tendency to joke. The executives 
were more serious by .5, whereas the 
salesmen were more talkative and 
more inclined to joke by about .6, 
or four times the probable error of the 
difference. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that no one of these three traits 
stands out as highly important in 
differentiating superior from inferior 
personalities. All other differences 
were negligible and among these were 
the most important traits. 

One is tempted to generalize, there- 
fore, and say that in analyzing specific 
traits of superior sales and executive 
personalities there is no item of signif- 
icant difference between them that is 
likely to determine their superiority 
over the average man. Among those 
characterized as teachers, differences 
were equally negligible, but it was 
obvious that teachers conformed more 
to the executive type than to the sales 
type. They were slightly deficient in 
cheerfulness, in passing of compli- 
ments, and in neatness, as compared 
with superior business personalities, 
but somewhat superior in a tendency 
to read, in fluency of conversation, 
and in indications of energy. 

There was a striking difference in 
the ratings given by different raters. 
One rater showed that energy and 
fluency of conversation were to his 
mind the biggest factors in differentiat- 
ing superior and inferior personalities. 
Another stressed sympathy and good 
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listening ability. Naturally the study 
is open to the criticism of subjectivity. 

One question of general significance 
is this: Is an inferior personality ap- 
parently unsuccessful, does he fail 
to make a good impression, because 
of a serious defect or two, or is it be- 
cause he is generally colorless and not 
conspicuously good in any one trait? 
It is clear from the survey of the 
records of those who are rated as 
inferior personalities that there is no 
one type. However, it was rather 
noticeable that nearly half stood up 
pretty well in their average rating 
even in the more important traits. , 
In nearly every case, however, one 
or two of the important traits (i.e. one | 
of the first seven listed in the table) 
were rated with a minus. 

This information would seem to 
furnish a clue for the correction of be- 
havior traits or unsocial attitudes 
among college students. Is it not 
possible to set up situations whereby 
sympathy, confidence, cheerfulness, 
and other traits can be measured or 
at least rated by a number of teachers 
or fellow-students? When a student 
is found to be distinctly deficient, can 
we not concentrate upon him? 

One illustration may serve to indi- 
cate what can be done. During his 
first three years in college one student 
was generally considered about as 
apathetic and unattractive socially 
as anyone could be. He was com- 
mented upon by professors as well as 
students. He did not codperate in 
class discussions and in spite of a very 
high intelligence test score was only an 
average student. After much urging 
he reluctantly joined a fraternity dur- 
ing his junior year and entered vari- 


' 
, 
. 
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ous activities. Fortunately, he was 
thrown with a man of unusual social 
poise and a wide following. By 
graduation he had improved greatly 
and was not difficult to place in a 
good position, whereas ordinarily he 
would have been considered impossible. 

The concept of personality is ex- 
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tremely vague and capable of misuse. 
Instead of speaking in general terms, 
we should be ready to designate actual 
behavior elements that are really 
important in making up a superior 
man. 


Manuscript received July 25, 1931 
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A Modern Trend In College Personnel 
Work 


By G. H. Estasrooks, Colgate University 


Individual differences in emotional stability and social effective- 
ness are quite as wide as the differences in mental calibre. Hav- 
ing recognized this principle, how can the college best discharge 
its responsibility for providing an education that is not exclusively 
intellectual? 


College is now education for life in a democracy, not merely education 
of the intellect, but of the emotional and personal habits as well—the 
total personality. Through some scheme of individual contact stu- 
dents should be presented with a picture of those basic personality 
traits which are agreed upon as furthering success and happiness. This 
in no way involves standardization of personality or cramping of initia- 
tive. This education of emotional and habitual adjustments should 
be allotted ample time and not be confined to informal, non-required 
interviews or a brief course of lectures. 





N AUTHORITY on mental 
A hygiene refers to a type of in- 
dividual whose life is one 
continual contradiction between his 
ability and his accomplishment. No- 
where do we see this statement more 
clearly exemplified than in certain 
college students, intellectually gifted 
but tragically mal-adjusted. The stu- 
dent who is capable of work on the 
Phi Beta Kappa plane but fails to 
measure up for no apparent reason; 
the man whose brilliance is conceded 
by all, yet who has certain peculiari- 
ties of disposition which cause him 
to be universally avoided; the senior 
who graduates summa cum laude but 
finds that the world of business is 
quite unimpressed with his academic 
attainments and passes him by in 
favor of less gifted classmates. 
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The college placement officer has 
excellent opportunities to observe this 
state of affairs. Every year he is 
more or less responsible for a senior 
class. Probably more than half even 
in a liberal arts college desire to enter 
business or industry. Recruiters from 
firms of nation-wide reputation come 
to the campus. Strange to say, they 
are interested only to a minor extent 
in those outward evidences of college 
educational background, namely, 
grades. They seek other qualifica- 
tions; only when assured of their pres- 
ence will they consider the matter of 
academic standing. 

Is it not possible that our institu- 
tions of higher education are side- 
stepping a very important issue? 
Historically, of course, they were for 
purely intellectual pursuits. Many 
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educators maintain that this is still 
their only function. Colleges are not 
feeding grounds for industry or busi- 
ness; neither are they interested in 
professional requirements except in so 
far as these are to be measured by 
grades in chemistry, mathematics, or 
economics. This stand certainly has 
its adherents, and historically the 
functions of a college could be de- 
scribed in just such terms. 

We find, however, that these are 
very critical days for vested educa- 
tional interests. President Eliot’s 
adoption of the elective system was 
one of the early innovations based on 


recognition of shortcomings in the 


old college training. Now the process 
of reconstruction is under way on all 
sides. Swarthmore, Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Rollins, Wisconsin, Colgate, 
and Stephens are only a few of those 
institutions which are leading the 
way. The entire junior college move- 
ment is one of protest, while survey 
courses, tutorial systems, honors 
schools, final comprehensive exami- 
nations, outside examiners, and fresh- 
men preceptors are no longer the fad 
but the fashion. 

The keynote of education must be 
adjustment, or at least the ability to 
adjust. Unfortunately we have re- 
garded this adjustment as largely an 
intellectual process, overlooking the 
fact that emotions and personal habits 
are quite as subject to training as is 
the intellect. Furthermore, adjust- 
ment in these fields is just as essential 
to success and happiness as is training 
in the strictly mental functions. If 
the educational system is to fulfill its 
real place in our social organization it 
must meet frankly this need for edu- 


cation of the entire personality rather 
than of one isolated section. 

We are so steeped in our past that 
any suggestion of education as involv- 
ing the entire individual so as to 
include emotional conditioning leaves 
the average college professor in a 
state of bewildered inquiry. Do we 
wish to convert the college into a sani- 
tarium? Has not the student a per- 
fect right to his own personality, even 
if it is studded with idiosyncrasies? 
What right has business or industry 
to dictate to us the matter of person- 
ality types? And finally have we 
not a “‘personnel” department whose 
duty it is to handle just such problems? 

We do not wish to interfere unduly 
with the liberties of the average stu- 
dent and we have nothing but the 
highest praise for many college per- 
sonnel departments. We simply wish 
a broader application of our educa- 
tional concept. Education should be 
preparation for living and many, in 
fact most, lives are definitely handi- 
capped by certain personality pecu- 
liarities. Emotional reactions are just 
as susceptible to modification as are 
those of the intellect and the task is 
one for our educational institutions— 
especially in this democracy. 

Colleges are awakening to this new 
conception, the stimulus coming from 
two sources. One is external, namely 
the demands of the outside world. 
The other is to be found in the growing 
importance of personnel departments 
within the colleges. The work of 
these departments has largely been 
with “problem cases.” The student 
who was obviously maladjusted was 
the chief object of attention. Then 
at such institutions as Smith and 














Purdue we find a new note entering. 
Why confine attention only to the 
misfit? After all, adjustment is a 
relative term. The problem case forces 
itself on our attention, just as did 
the feeble-minded, monopolizes our 
time by the very insistence of its de- 
mands and may easily divert us from 
the really big issue, that of educating 
the normal and superior individual. 
Hence a tendency to use the personnel 
department as an instrument, not 
only to adjust the maladjusted, but 
also to increase the personality effi- 
ciency of the normal and supernormal 
student. Personnel work—mental hy- 
giene if you wish, although the con- 
cepts are hardly synonymous—is to 
cover the entire student body and not 
a few dozen misfits. 

It would seem that the personnel 
department of the university might 
easily arrive at the position of its 
brother in the business world. Here 
it is very difficult to determine a di- 
viding line between personnel and 
general management, so thoroughly 
has the latter become imbued with 
the ideas of the former. Certain 
colleges, such as Antioch, now boast 
that every faculty member is a per- 
sonnel man and is being trained con- 
tinually to do this type of work. In 
other words we see indications that 
college instruction is slowly absorbing 
the personnel ideal and some day we 
will find it very difficult to draw a 
line between instruction and personnel 
work—between the education of the 
intellect and that of the entire per- 
sonality. 

Such an extension of personnel work 
in no way assumes that the entire 
student body is to be treated as a 
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group of personality defectives. We 
would wish simply to instruct the 
boy or girl in what we may term “tool 
subjects” in so far as success and 
happiness are concerned. We would 
aim to have him look at obvious per- 
sonality flaws and accept criticism in 
exactly the same way that he will 
criticize his play at football. Need- 
less to say there are many students 
who are -very well adjusted in their 
emotional lives; others who have good 
“average” personalities and many who 
are just “weak” without any out- 
standing flaws. We would be rend- 
ering a great service to all these 
cases and also fulfilling our true 
educational function if we could teach 
these individuals how to adjust on 
better and more efficient lines. 

The objections to any such method 
of attack are numerous—but not 
vital. In the first place, what do we 
mean by a good personality? We 
immediately are faced with the charge 
of standardization, even if we could 
agree on a type. But we feel that 
such fears are groundless. We do 
not wish to standardize, nor do we 
desire to exalt one type of personality 
and have all colleges accept it as the 
final consummation of American civi- 
lization. We do say, however, that 
there are certain basic personality 
traits to which all can subscribe. We 
can construct a broad and acceptable 
foundation; the superstructure can 
vary as infinitely as New York archi- 
tecture. Indeed, it should be the very 
essence of a liberal arts education to 
encourage independence of emotional 
reaction just as it strives to arrive at 
independence along intellectual lines. 
Certain basic personality traits can 
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never interfere with success and happi- 
ness. Neither will they cramp orig- 
inality or initiative. The intellectual 
qualities in the total picture we will 
not mention here. Physical health 
and vigor will never be a handicap in 
our present social order. Habits of 
dress have lost many a college senior 
the chance of a good business position, 
yet it is strange how many regard 
themselves as above reproach until 
defects are pointed out. Small mat- 
ters of personal neatness are just as 
detrimental while crudity of manners 
can often be corrected without per- 
sonal offence. These things are more 
or less obvious. 

The college boy, I find, is very much 
at a loss as to other and less easily de- 
tected characteristics. He will admit 
that personality is of prime impor- 
tance but so often he interprets this 
term to mean a weak, easy-going 
sociability acceptable to all. He sel- 
dom has it pointed out to him in 
terms of courage, energy, responsibil- 
ity, cooperation, mastery of a subject, 
and ability to command respect. Even 
if he does see the value of certain 
qualities which he does not possess, 
very seldom indeed is he given an 
intelligent technique whereby he may 
eradicate the undesirable and install 
the desired personality trait. Too 
often it is a question of condoning a 
weakness hereditary by nature and 
unchangeable by nurture. 

The entire question of personality 
integration here arises. The student 
is given no hierarchy of values. On 
the intellectual level he is presented 
with a number of isolated courses, or 
at best, under our modern tutorial 
systems his intellectual life alone is 


integrated around some one problem. 
But what of his social existence and 
his economic success? The educator 
in the liberal arts college may state 
that his training is cultural and is not 
designed to be vocational. He is 
quite justified in his stand, as far as 
it goes, but would it not be kinder to 
inform the student just why this 
stand is feasible? To the student col- 
lege is preparation for life. He does 
not think very deeply on these matters. 
If it does not prepare him to earn a 
living then why waste four years? 
We believe the liberal arts education 
is not in any sense a waste. Why not 
take time to guide carefully the stu- 
dent’s line of thought so that he will 
avoid this point of conflict? 

This newer personnel work would 
be time consuming. Learned! pro- 
poses the equivalent of a three hour 
course during the Freshman year. 
Such a “course,” but by an individual 
tutor, should contain a large element 
of vocational guidance or better, dis- 
covery. It should consider at length 
this entire matter of personality and 
any obvious defects possessed by the 
student should be brought to his 
attention. 

It would be of great assistance to 
have the backing of the business world 
and of various professional organiza- 
tions in presenting our picture. If 
ten or a dozen of our largest industrial 
organizations would give their stamp 
of approval to certain fundamental 
characteristics, arrange them in a 


1W. S. Learned. Study of the Rela- 
tions of Secondary and Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania. Twenty-fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 














tentative hierarchy as to importance 
and advocate this picture as one which 
they approved, it would carry great 
weight with the majority of our stu- 
dent body. A hearty seconding by 


the American Medical Association 
and the American Bar Association 
would help. Outside interests are 
altogether too willing to condemn the 
liberal arts college and suddenly be- 
come smitten with dumbness when 
asked for constructive and concrete 
suggestions. We need a personality 
picture backed by the body politic 
of our present day democracy. Such 
support would be far more telling than 
that of any religious sect, because of 
its universal and disinterested appeal. 
Once given such a foundation, to 
what extent could we really modify 
student behavior? Any answer must 
be purely one of opinion for we have 
no basis on which to judge. Some 
would represent the left wing of pessi- 
mism, so to speak, but there is also a 
right wing and a center. Of one 
thing, however, we may be certain. 
We will make very little progress 
unless we devote to the problem an 
amount of time commensurate with 
its importance. Learned, as_ before 
stated, suggests that the student 
should perhaps be given time equal 
to a three hour course in the Freshman 
year; he also points out that the pre- 
ceptors having say ten such men under 
their care should be excused part of 
the teaching load. This is an excel- 
lent and radical suggestion. Our own 
opinion is that such a “course” should 
extend through the entire four years of 
college—but this is obviously a matter 
of the distant future. 
Finally, granted we can agree on a 
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basic personality picture, and that 
the college administration will devote 
time and money worthy of such a 
project in personality adjustment, who 
is to ‘‘teach” the course? That is a 
serious problem. The “course” from 
its very nature would consist of indi- 
vidual work, thus bringing the tu- 
torial idea down into the freshman 
year. It would consist of far more 
than the mere correction of personality 
difficulties. It would be also a course 
in life problems, for most of these diffi- 
culties are intimately linked with such 
problems. The preceptor would have 
to be an individual who could himself 
accept the ideai of a well balanced, 
adjusted personality and then guide 
his charge in this direction. He would 
need a grasp of educational psychol- 
ogy, vocational psychology, and men- 
tal hygiene, together with broad un- 
derstanding of problems affecting the 
younger generation. Such individuals 
are rare—but perhaps we could edu- 
cate them. Obviously the first re- 
quisite of any such broad concept of 
education is a personnel who can take 
the part of instructors. At present 
such a personnel simply does not 
exist. Whether we should confine 
this work to men with semiprofes- 
sional training or should regard it as 
more a function of every faculty man, 
as at Antioch, is another vexing 
question. It will be answered only by 
careful experimentation and obser- 
vation. 


SUMMARY 


We would summarize briefly by 
saying that the college is now educa- 
tion for life in a democracy, irrespec- 
tive of its former functions or of its 
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aims in other countries. The habitual 
and emotional life of the individual 
is just as subject to adjustment as is 
the intellect. It is also quite as im- 
portant as regards future success and 
happiness. Education should be edu- 
cation of the entire personality along 
the lines of adjustment to our present 
day society. This extension of ‘‘per- 
sonnel”’ work should include the entire 
student body. Through some scheme 
of individual contact such as that at 
Purdue? or that prepared by Learned* 
students should be presented with a 


?A.GrantandF.D.McClusky. Studies 
in Higher Education at Purdue University. 
School and Society, 1927, 25: 725-6. 

3? Twenty-fourth Annual Report Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 








picture of those basic personality 
traits which are agreed upon as fur- 
thering success and happiness. This 
in no way involves standardization 
of personality or cramping of initiative. 

Furthermore this education of the 
emotional and habitual adjustments 
should be given ample time and not 
be confined to informal, non-required 
interviews or a brief course of lectures. 
Lack of qualified men to carry such a 
program is the great drawback to its 
adoption at the present time. When 
in force it should be extended to the 
entire student body, with the aim of 
“assisting the individual to do better 
those desirable or useful things that 
he is going to do anyway.” 


Manuscript received November 6, 1931 















Legal Aspects of Personnel Administration 
in State Colleges 


By M. M. Cuampers, Teachers College of Kansas City 


Familiarity with the points of law here presented will be of assis- 
tance to educational administrative officers who must frequently 
dispose of controversies involving the legal rights and obligations 
of members of the academic community. 


Personnel problems in state universities and colleges have been dealt 
with in numerous decisions of the courts of last resort in various states 
and in Federal jurisdiction. The cases have involved such matters as 
admission, fees and deposits, housing, discipline, and dismissal of stu- 
dents; status, tenure, and compensation of professors and instructors; 
and selection and qualification of members of governing boards of insti- 
tutions. While these cases reveal some variations in the policies of 
different states, they constitute a basis from which the progressive de- 





velopment of state educational policy will proceed. 


of students, faculty members, 

and trustees or regents of state 
universities and colleges are defined 
to some extent in numerous decisions 
by the courts in various states. The 
cases collectively form a valuable 
source of the principles applied in 
this particular branch of administra- 
tive law, and an indispensable basis 
for the consideration of its future 
development. For convenience they 
may be grouped in a three-fold classifi- 
cation—those involving (1) students, 
(2) faculty members, and (3) the 
personnel of governing boards. 


ie? rights and responsibilities 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 


Admission. The trustees of a state 


institution of higher education can 
not make membership in a Greek- 





letter fraternity a positive disqualifi- 
cation for admission as a student 
unless the legislature has expressly or 
impliedly authorized it.1 Where a 
state university is given power by 
the constitution to make reasonable 
health regulations, it may make and 
enforce a compulsory vaccination rule, 
and deny admission to any persons 
otherwise qualified who refuse to 
comply with it, unless and until the 
legislature regulates the subject by a 
positive exercise of its plenary police 
power.2 In the absence of constitu- 


1 State v. White, 82 Ind. 278, 42 Am. Rep. 
496 (1882). As to the effect of an anti- 
fraternity statute, see Board of Trustees of 
University of Mississippi v. Waugh, 105 
Miss. 623, 62 So. 827, L. R. A. 1915 D 588, 
51 L. R. A. (N. S.) 17, affirmed in Waugh v. 
Trustees, 237 U. S. 589, 35 S. Ct. 720. 

2 Williams v. Wheeler, 23 Cal. Appl. 619, 
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tional or statutory prohibition, a 
state university may charge and col- 
lect an admission fee to provide a 
fund for incidental expenses necessary 
and convenient for the attainment of 
the objects of the institution, such as 
the heating and lighting of its public 
halls, not provided for at the expense 
of the state. Where a statute pro- 
vides that admission shall be free, 
collection of a fee for the use of the 
library, and the exclusion from the 
library of students who refuse to pay 
the fee, has been held unlawful.‘ 
Miscellaneous Fees and Deposits. 
Exaction of deposits to cover possible 
negligent breakage or damage to 
university property, or for use of a 
prescribed uniform, such deposits to 
be returned at the end of the term or 
session if not consumed, is within the 
powers of the governing board, acting 
under a general legislative grant.® 
But the requirement of fees from all 
matriculants, to be applied to the 
support of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., athletic associations, literary so- 
cieties, and student publications, is 
beyond the powers of the governing 
board of a state institution.6 In the 
absence of constitutional limitations, 
the state legislature has power to 





138 Pac. 937 (1913); Wallace v. Regents of 
University of California, (Cal. App.) 242 
Pac. 892 (1925). 

3 State ex rel. Priest v. Regents of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 54 Wis. 159 (1882). 

4 State ex rel. Little v. Regents of Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 55 Kan. 389, 40 Pac. 656, 
29 L. R. A. 378 (1895). 

5 Davidson-Nicholson Co. v. Pound, 147 
Ga. 447, 94S. E. 560 (1917). 

6 Connell v. Gray, 33 Okla. 591, 127 Pac. 
417, Ann. Cas. 1914 B 399, 42 L. R. A. (N.S.) 
336 (1912). 





prescribe fees to be collected from all 
students for entrance, tuition, or inci- 
dental expenses, and may apply the 
proceeds to the erection and equip- 
ment of buildings on the campus.’ 
The right of a state to charge higher 
fees to non-residents than are exacted 
from its own citizens who become 
students in its institutions of higher 
education is undisputed.* However, 
the ultimate soundness of the policy 
of discrimination against non-residents 
is open to question.® 

Housing. The weight of judicial 
opinion favors the constitutionality of 
legislative acts authorizing the con- 
struction of dormitories and student 
activity buildings to be financed solely 
out of rentals accruing from the use 
thereof, on the amortization plan, and 
ultimately to become the property of 
the state upon the completion of the 
payment of all contract charges for 
construction and equipment. A fra- 
ternity chapter has been held to be 
primarily an organization for the 
rooming and boarding of students, 


7Litchman v. Shannon, 90 Wash. 186, 
155 Pac. 783 (1916). 

8’ Bryan v. Regents of University of 
California, 188 Cal. 559, 205 Pac. 1071. 
(1922). 

9See Spencer, Carlson E., The Legal 
Aspects of the Non-Resident Tuition Fee. 
6 Oregon Law Review 332 (June, 1927); also 
published concurrently in 33 West Virginia 
Law Quarterly 350. 

1 McClain v. Regents of University of 
Oregon, 265 Pac. 412 (1928); Loomis v. 
Callahan (Wis.) 220 N. W. 816 (1928); 
Wilder v. Murphy, 56 N. D. 436, 218 N. W. 
156 (1928); State v. Davis (N. D.) 229 N. W. 
105 (1930). See Viesselman, P. W., and 
Bergenthal, C., ‘‘Private Financing of State 
University Buildings.”’ 2 Dakota Law 
Review 288 (December, 1928). 




















and not entitled to exemption from 
taxation as a scientific, literary, or 
educational institution, unless a stat- 
ute expressly and unequivocally ex- 


emptsit.!! It has been held that even 
if the donation of a building to a state 
university creates a trust limiting its 
use to the rooming and boarding of 
students, continuous use of it for the 
designated purpose for thirty-six years 
would constitute full performance of 
the trust, and the governing board 
would then be entitled to convert it 
to another use for educational] pur- 
poses.!2 An occupant of a room in a 
college dormitory has not the legal 
rights of an ordinary tenant of real 
property, nor even those of a lodger; 
and by taking up residence there he 
impliedly agrees to conform to all 
reasonable rules and regulations then 
in force or thereafter adopted by the 
proper authorities, who may, when 
the circumstances make it reason- 
ably necessary, expel him therefrom 
summarily." 

Liability for Injuries to Students. 
The state has no liability for injuries 
to students resulting from the neg- 
ligence of employees of a state insti- 
tution, unless it voluntarily assumes 
such liability, which it may do by 
legislative act, in the absence of any 

4 Inhabitants of Orono v. Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Society (Maine), 74 Alt. 19 (1909). 
See Chamberlain, Vell B., “Tax Exemp- 
tion of Greek-Letter Fraternities.’’ 4 Cin- 
cinnati Law Review 186 (March, 1930); and 
Tuttrus, R. R., “Eligibility of Fraternities 
to Exemption from the Property Tax under 
Wisconsin Statutes.’’ 4 Wisconsin Law 
Review 223 (1927). 

12 Splawn v. Woodward (Tex. Civ. App.), 
287 S. W. 677 (1927). 

13 Englehart v. Serena (Mo.), 300 S. W. 
268 (1927). 
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constitutional prohibition.“ An in- 
firmary or hospital conducted in con- 
nection with a state university, even 
though fees be charged and profits 
made from the sale of its services, 
is classified as a purely public or gov- 
ernmental activity, in which the 
governing board is not responsible for 
the torts of its employees, and students 
negligently injured thereby are reme- 
diless except as against the person 
responsible for the injury. 

Discipline and Dismissal. The 
courts will not interfere with the rea- 
sonable exercise of disciplinary author- 
ity by university or college officers in 
the absence of any evidence that it is 
exercised arbitrarily, fraudulently, in 
bad faith, or with malice.* The 
president of the institution may en- 
force proper administrative regula- 
tions enacted by the governing board, 
including those designed to promote 
and protect a decent standard of 
moral and social conduct among 
students, to the extent of suspending 
or expelling offenders for the good of 
the institution.’ The relation be- 
tween the institution and a matricu- 


14 Mills v. Stewart, (Mont.), 247 Pac. 332 
(1926). 

18 Davie v. Regents of University of 
California, (Cal. App.), 227 Pac. 243 (1924). 

16 See Sloan, George E., ‘‘Discipline and 
State-Owned Educational Institutions” 97 
Central Law Journal 187; Hurley, James D., 
“Colleges: Nature of Relation to Student: 
Right of Dismissal’’ 13 Cornell Law Quar- 
terly 85 (December, 1927); Pennypacker, 
Isaac A., ““Mandamus to Restore Academic 
Privileges’”” 12 Virginia Law Review 645 
(June, 1926). 

17 State ex rel. Ingersoll v. Clapp, 81 
Mont. 200, 263 Pac. 433 (1928), certiorari 
denied 48 S. Ct. 528, 277 U. S. 591, writ of 
error refused 49 S. Ct. 7. 
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lated student is contractual, and the 
law will protect the student against 
arbitrary dismissal.!* In cases of sus- 
pension or expulsion, the accused 
student is entitled to a hearing before 
the administrative authorities of the 
institution, but such hearing need 
not possess all the formal characteris- 
tics of a court proceeding.!® If the 
student is fully apprised of the infor- 
mation against him, and given ample 
opportunity to explain his conduct, 
this constitutes a sufficient hearing, 
without such formalities as filing 
written charges, summoning of wit- 
nesses to give sworn testimony, and 
giving to the accused the privilege 
of confronting all witnesses against 
him and of hearing their testimony 
in person and of cross-examining 
them.” Although the law does not 
require a hearing as formal as a court 
proceeding, administrative officers may 
avoid needless litigation by handling 
suspension and expulsion cases with 
due regard for the rights and feelings 
of all concerned, and with especial 
care to forestall the allegation of 
condemnation upon mere suspicion, 
or upon insufficient evidence, or after 
a proceeding too informal even to 
meet the minimum requirements of the 
law as above outlined.” 


FACULTY PERSONNEL 


Status and Tenure. Professors in 
state universities and colleges are 


18 Goldstein v. New York University, 76 
App. Div. 80, 78 N. Y. 8. 739 (1903). 

19 Woods v. Simpson, 146 Md. 547, 126 
Atl. 882, 39 A. L. R. 1016 (1924). 

*” Tanton v. McKenney, 226 Mich. 245, 
197 N. W. 510, 33 A. L. R. 1175 (1924). 

21 Dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Ga- 
len in State ex rel. Ingersoll v. Clapp, 81 
Mont. 200, 263 Pac. 433 (1928). 


not public officers, but employees of 
public corporations, with rights and 
duties derived from the contract 
which is the basis of their employ- 
ment.” Professorial tenure is made 
insecure in many state institutions by 
statutes of the state or ordinances of 
the governing board making professors 
removable at the pleasure of the board, 
or whenever the board determines 
that the interests of the institution 
require it. Where a statute em- 
powered the governing board to re- 
move any professor without previous 
notice whenever in its judgment the 
interests of the university required it, 
one line of judicial opinion holds that 
the board was without power to con- 
tract with an instructor that his 
separation from the service at the 
instance of either party would be pre- 
ceded by three months’ notice.* An- 
other and seemingly better line of 
judicial reasoning holds that under a 
similar statute the board can make 
such a covenant with an instructor 
without impairing its power to dismiss 
him without notice, but thereby 
renders itself liable for the amount of 
his salary for three months if it exer- 
cises its power to disregard the cove- 
nant and dismiss him without notice.* 

22 Butler v. Regents, 32 Wis. 124 (1873); 
Hartigan v. Regents, 49 W. Va. 14, 38S. E. 
698 (1901). Contra, Head v. Curators of 
University of Missouri, 47 Mo. 220 (1871); 
Vincenheller v. Reagan, 69 Ark. 460, 64 
S. W. 278 (1901), Mr. Chief Justice Bunn 
dissenting. 

*% University of Mississippi v. Deister, 
76 So. 526, 115 Miss. 469 (1917); Hyslop v. 
Regents of University of Idaho, 23 Ida. 341, 
129 Pac. 1073 (1913). 

2 Devol v. Regents of University of 
Arizona, 6 Ariz. 259, 56 Pac. 737 (1899). 

26 Kansas State Agricultural College v. 
Mudge, 21 Kan. 223 (1878). 














Where a statute empowers the board 
to appoint and remove professors 
without limitation as to time, it has 
been held that a contract employing a 
professor for two and one-half years 
was not foran unreasonably long period 
of tenure.” 

Compensation. A state university 
teacher’s right to his pay is governed 
by the well-established principles of 
the law of contracts, except as modi- 
fied by statute.2” Employment of a 
professor for a ‘“‘year” has been held 
to mean the traditional academic year 
and not a full calendar year, in the 
absence of evidence of any under- 
standing to the contrary, and the 
fact that the professor spent the sum- 
mer in the employ of another univer- 
sity did not impair his right to recover 
his full salary for the year.?* Pro- 
fessors engaging in extra-mural activi- 
ties to supplement their incomes are 
within their rights unless the contract 
of employment forbids such activities, 
so long as they do not compete with 
the institution by which they are 
employed, or act in opposition to its 
interests.?° 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE GOVERNING 
BOARD 


Selection and Tenure. Where the 
constitution requires that members 
of the governing board be elected by 
the people of the state, and a statute 
adds an elective state officer to the 

* Ward v. Regents of Kansas State 
Agricultural College, 138 Pac. 372, 70 C. C. 
A. 512 (1905). 

27 Trustees of University of Alabama v. 
Walden, 15 Ala. 655 (1894). 

*8 Trustees of University of Illinois v. 
Bruner, 66 Ill. App. 665, affirmed 175 III. 
307, 51 N. E. 687 (1898). 

2°11 Corpus Juris 996, citing cases. 
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board as an ex officio member thereof, 
such elective state officer, having been 
elected prior to the enactment of the 
statute, is not entitled to a seat on 
the board during his current term, 
because such seat could not have been 
contemplated as an incident of his 
office when he was elected.*® It has 
been held by a division of the court 
that where a newly enacted statute 
provides for appointment of members 
of the governing board by the governor 
of the state with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, such appointments 
are not irregular merely because the 
governor sent the names of his nomi- 
nees to the senate for confirmation 
before the statute was passed.** When 
the constitution or statutes provide a 
fixed term of office for members of the 
governing board, and contain no 
“hold-over clause’ specifying that 
they shall continue in office until 
their successors shall be appointed 
and qualified, their tenure terminates 
upon the expiration of the fixed term, 
even though this occur at a time (as 
when the senate is not in session) 
when regular appointments of their 
successors cannot be made in the 
manner prescribed by law. 

Manner of Removal. 1n the ab- 
sence of constitutional limitations, 
the power of the legislature to prescribe 
by statute the method of removing 


% State ex rel. Mack v. Torreyson, At- 
torney-General, (Nevada), 34 Pac. 870 
(1893). 

31 State ex rel. Langer v. Crawford, 36 
N. D. 385, 162 N. W. 710 (1917). 

32 State ex rel. Wood v. Sheldon, 8 S. D. 
525, 67 N. W. 613 (1896) ; State ex rel. Langer 
v. Scow (N. D.), 164 N. W. 939 (1917). For 
the effect of a ‘‘hold-over clause,” see State 
ex rel. Little v. Foster (Ala.), 30 So. 477 
(1901). 
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members of governing boards is com- 
plete, and it may provide for their 
summary removal without notice or 
hearing; but where the statutes give 
to some administrative authority the 
power to remove, not at pleasure nor 
at its discretion, but for cause, and 
are silent as to the procedure to 
be followed, a specification of the 
charges, notice, and opportunity to be 
heard are essential.** In the absence 
of statutory provision for the termi- 
nation of his tenure by mere neglect 
or abuse, or by some expressly pre- 
scribed method of removal (which 
may be summary), a member of the 
governing board cannot be deprived 
of his seat until the authority com- 
petent to remove him has given him 
reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing, investigated the facts, and 
determined his forfeiture of right to 
the office.* The power of removal is 
not a necessary incident of a limited 
power of appointment which the legis- 
lature has conferred upon the governor 
of the state. It-has been held that 
where a statute empowers the governor 
to remove members of the governing 
board whenever he is satisfied that 


33 State ex rel. Hitchcock v. Hewitt et al., 
3S. D. 187, 52 N. W. 875, 44 Am. S. R. 
788, 16 L. R. A. 413 (1892). 

$4 State ex rel. Linley v. Bryce, 7 Oh. St. 
(pt. IL) 82 (1836). 

36 Lewis v. Whitle, 77 Va. 415 (1883). 
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they have been guilty of misconduct 
or malfeasance in office or are incom- 
petent, and directs that he shall file 
with the secretary of state a statement 
showing his reasons with his order of 
removal, such statement is sufficient 
if it merely states his conclusions, 
omitting any mention of the specific 
facts on which they are based.* In 
this instance a minority of the court 
opposed the decision both on grounds 
of law and of policy, and marshalled 
cogent reasoning and imposing author- 
ity in support of its dissenting po- 
sition.*” 

The increasing importance of public 
higher education affords an impetus 
to the study of the personnel problems 
which arise in. its administration. 
Much remains to be done toward 
building an adequate body of knowl- 
edge to serve as a basis for wise legis- 
lation, constructive modification of 
judicial precedents, and the develop- 
ment of sound administrative policies. 


Manuscript received December 19, 1931 





% State ex rel. Davis v. Johns, (Wash.), 
248 Pac. 423 (1926). 

37 See the dissenting opinion in the pre- 
ceding case, written by Askren, J., and con- 
curred in by Main and Bridges, JJ., espe- 
cially the quotation therein from Hoffman 
v. Yoe, 9 Kan. App. 394, 58 Pac. 802, re- 
versed in Yoe v. Hoffman, McDowell v. 
Limbocker, 61 Kan. 265, 59 Pac. 351 (1899). 
















Validating Measures of Interest’ 
With Particular Reference to Group Interest Scales 


By Dovatas Fryer, New York University 


There is pressing need of dependable scales for measuring a per- 
son’s likes and dislikes in a way which discloses the extent to 
which his interests parallel the interests of members of various 
groups—practicing lawyers, mechanics, musicians, teachers, math- 
ematicians. But before reliance can be placed on the depend- 
ability of any such measure, we must test the validity of the instru- 
ment in differentiating the interests typical of the group. This is 
the problem here analyzed and illustrated by Dr. Fryer, author of 
the recent volume on ‘‘Measurement of Interests.”’ 


For validating scales designed to measure interests characteristic 
of a group, five methods are compared: (1) validation with control 
samples; (2) validation in selection of the sample; (3) validation by 
indicating group differences in interests; (4) validation with extrane- 
ous criteria; (5) validation through use. Results of the theoretical 
validation of such interest scales are summarized. 


or dislike the objects and activities 
listed in the interest inventory. Social 
intercourse over a considerable period 
of time in such a specialized group of 


rated into tests of objective reac- 
tions and inventories of subjec- 
tive estimates. We shall consider in 


[ rsied into measures are sepa- 





this paper only the problem of valida- 
tion of interest scales prepared for 
scoring the subjective interest inven- 
tory of members of a group. 

Interest measurement, as it is at 
present conceived, depends upon the 
existence of group organizations of 
interests. In the development of scor- 
ing keys, or group interest scales, the 
individuals of a specialized group of 
people estimate whether they like 


1 Paper presented before the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of Psycho-technics 
held at Moscow in September 1931. 
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people is the generally accepted crite- 
rion in the selection of interest group 
samples. The estimates of the special 
group are contrasted with those of a 
general group of people and the dis- 
tinguishing interests (whether likes or 
dislikes) form the interest scale. 
Weights are often used to indicate the 
extent of the differences between the 
special and general groups. 

Two questions must be answered 
before the group interest scales can 
be applied with any measure of author- 
ity. Do group interests exist with 
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sufficient homogeneity for measure- 
ment purposes? If this question is 
answered in the affirmative for a spe- 
cialized group then the second ques- 
tion arises: Are the distinguishing 
interests, which are included in the 
group interest scale, representative 
of the interests of the specialized group 
generally? The latter question is one 
of validity of the measure and the 
former is one of the existence of group 
interests. 

Several methods have been devel- 
oped in the researches of various inves- 
tigators in answer to these questions. 
Usually both have been dealt with to- 
gether. The control sample technique 
is applied most extensively. There 
are attempts at validation in the se- 
lection of the sample. Validation has 
also proceeded along lines of indicating 
group differences. Correlation with 
extraneous criteria is used occasionally 
as a method of validation. The final 
validation of any psychological meas- 
ure is, of course, in the practical knowl- 
edge gained of it through use. These 
five procedures will be discussed and 
illustrations drawn of their use by 
various investigators. 


VALIDATION WITH CONTROL SAMPLES 


In control sample technique the 
interest scale, or scoring key, which has 
been established upon a primary sam- 
ple of subjects, is tested by application 
to a control sample of new subjects, 
who are, of course, selected with the 
use of the same criterion as that ap- 
plied in the selection of the primary 
sample. In this manner it is possible 
to discover whether the group scale will 
separate other samples of the special- 
ized group from people in general as 
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well as it differentiates the primary 
sample. Several control samples are 
often used in making this test. 

A number of investigators have 
offered distributions of interests scores 
of the primary sample as a validation 
of the interest scale. This is argument 
in a circle. If we assume that any 
group of people have some interests 
which distinguish them from other 
people these can be formed into an 
interest scale. When the interest scale 
is applied to the inventories of the 
same group for scoring, the same inter- 
ests will be found to be present as are 
in the interest scale. Any correlation 
between the criterion of selection and 
the scores which is other than perfect, 
will be due to errors in the method. 
By way of illustration, Kornhauser’? 
devised an interest scale for the separa- 
tion of educational ability groups. He 
applied the interest scale to the inven- 
tories of a group of students, half of 
which was composed of those indi- 
viduals forming the primary sample 
upon which the scale was devised. 
The correlation of scores with the 
criterion of selection was .52. But it 
was .73 for the primary sample; and 
it was .17 for the remainder of the total 
group, which might be considered as a 
control sample. In analogous situa- 
tions in interest measurement some 
investigators have accepted the .73 as 
a validity coefficient and others the .52, 
while the true validity of the interest 
scale is indicated by the coefficient 
of .17. 

The samples used by Kornhauser 


2A. W. Kornhauser. Results from a 
Quantitative Questionnaire on Likes and 
Dislikes Used with a Group of College Fresh- 
men. J. of App. Psychol., 1927, XI, 85-94. 
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were small: 45 for the primary sample 
and 65 additional subjects to form the 
total group. The proportion of the 
primary sample composing the control 
group is a factor determining the cor- 
relation. This is illustrated in the 
work of Jacobsen® in the same field of 
ability group interests as Kornhauser’s. 
A control sample of 200, including 67 
subjects from the primary sample, 
offered a correlation with the criterion 
of selection of .48, while with an en- 
tirely new control sample of 232 sub- 
jects the correlation with the criterion 
becomes .22. Again, Jacobsen used 
114 subjects of a primary sample as a 
part of a control sample of 425 sub- 
jects and secured a correlation with the 
criterion of selection of .44. This cor- 
relation is reduced to .32 and .29 when 
two entirely new control samples of 
304 and 250 subjects were used. 

This illustrates the point that the 
inclusion of subjects in the control 
sample who were used in the primary 
sample for the preparation of the inter- 
est scale tends to raise the correlation 
with criteria. In the cases cited above 
the specialized groups investigated are 
not highly homogeneous in interests 
and they serve even more because of 
this fact to illustrate the need of the 
control sample technique in all prelim- 
inary investigations in _ interest 
measurement. 

Illustrations of differences to expect 
between distributions of subjects from 
primary and control samples are pres- 
ent in the work of Freyd,‘ who investi- 

$M. M. Jacobsen. The Quantitative 
Determination of Scholastic Interests Among 
College Students. Unpublished Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, University of Minnesota Library, 


1928, 181 pp. 
4Max Freyd. The Personalities of the 
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gated social-mechanical interest groups; 
of Cowdery,’ who investigated occu- 
pational interest groups; and Garret- 
son,° who investigated educational 
interest groups. Freyd found 90 per 
cent of the mechanical and 93 per cent 
of the social subjects of the primary 
sample selected correctly by the inter- 
est scale. For the control group, how- 
ever, only 57 per cent and 75 per cent 
respectively were correctly selected. 
In dealing with three professional 
groups, Cowdery found that 99 per 
cent of the medical men, 96 per cent 
of the engineers, and 94 per cent of 
the lawyers composing the primary 
sample are correctly classified by the 
interest scales for these occupations. 
But this selection is reduced to 71 per 
cent for the medical men, 73 per cent 
for the engineers, and 61 per cent for 
the lawyers when the occupational 
interest scales are applied to control 
groups. Garretson investigated the 
interests of three secondary educa- 
tional groups: academic, commercial, 
and technical. While the distribu- 
tions for the primary sample are not 
published, those for the controlsample, 
showing 55 per cent of the commercial 
subjects correctly classified by the 
interest scale, 43 per cent of the aca- 
demic subjects, and 60 per cent of the 





Socially and Mechanically Inclined. Psy- 
chol. Mono., 1924, 38, Whole Number 151, 
101 pp. 

5K. M. Cowdery. Measurement of Pro- 
fessional Attitudes. Differences between 
Lawyers, Physicians and Engineers. J. of 
Pers. Res., 1926-27, V, 131-141. 

60. K. Garretson. Relationships Be- 
tween Expressed Preferences and Curricu- 
lum Abilities of Ninth Grade Boys. T.C. 
Columbia University, Cont. to Educ., No. 
396, 1930, 77 pp. 
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technical subjects, indicate that a 
considerable reduction in differentia- 
tion is again present. 


VALIDATION IN SELECTION OF 
THE SAMPLE 


The use of the control sample tech- 
nique is related to another technique 
which would seem to obviate its use 
after the existence of the specialized 
interest group has been established. 
This is validation in selection of the 
sample. In all the early researches 
the numbers of cases forming the 
primary sample for use in devising the 
interest scale are very small. In 
Freyd’s researches the primary sample 
totaled 30 mechanically and 29 socially 
interested persons. In Cowdery’s re- 
searches the primary sample was com- 
posed of 34 doctors, 37 engineers, and 
34 lawyers. In his preliminary inves- 
tigation, Strong’ used what was then 
considered very large primary samples, 
ranging in size from 26 to 100 subjects 
and with a median of 73. In his 
present investigation Strong® has used 
primary samples of occupational 
groups ranging in size from 99 to 552 
subjects and with a median of 130. 
Strong says in this connection, how- 
ever, that samples of 250 subjects are 
more likely to be representative of the 
interests of the occupation generally 
and he thinks, to achieve the highest 
validity for the interest scale, that it 
should be based upon a sample of 
approximately 500. The reasoning 
that, through using large representa- 


7E. K. Strong, Jr., An Interest Test for 
Personnel Managers. J. Pers. Res., 1926- 
27, V, 194-203. 

8 From correspondence with E. K. 
Strong, Jr., Stanford University, California. 





tive group samples, the validation of 
the interest scales is automatically 
handled, is sound ; proof of its soundness 
is found in Manson’s® recent investi- 
gation into the interests of wom- 
en’s occupational groups. Occupa- 
tional samples of 250, or 500 subjects 
were used for all the ten occupational 
interest scales prepared. In _ vali- 
dating each of these interests scales 
Manson selected 50 subjects from the 
primary sample and 50 new subjects. 
There is very little difference between 
the old and new cases in the selection 
made by the interest scale of those be- 
longing to the occupation for which it 
was prepared. This fact would sug- 
gest that further validation of interest 
scales is unnecessary if the primary 
sample includes a total for each inter- 
est group contained there of 250 or 
more cases. But to make this state- 
ment positively is premature. Deter- 
mination of the existence of interest 
groups, upon which a great deal of the 
present research is now concentrated, 
can only be done by some form of the 
control group technique. 


VALIDATION BY INDICATING GROUP 
DIFFERENCES IN INTERESTS 


It is possible to score various occu- 
pational groups with the interest scale 
of one specialized group and to observe 
the differences between groups and the 
e ..ent to which other groups have the 
interests of the specialized group for 
which the scoring is done. Reversing 
this procedure, one occupational group 
can be scored with various occupa- 


*G.E. Manson. Occupational Interests 
and Personality Requirements of Women in 
Business and the Professions. Michigan 
Business Series, III No. 3, 1931, 282-409. 

















tional interest scales to observe the 
extent to which it possesses the inter- 


ests of other groups. By way of illus- 
tration, Strong!® found that 28 per 
cent of the general group used for 
comparison with the preferences of 
the primary sample of personnel 
managers fell within the range of scores 
of the personnel managers. More 
than 44 per cent of the lawyers and 
advertising men, but less than 15 per 
cent of the store salesmen, bankers, 
and artists of the general group fell 
within the range of personnel managers. 
Also when personnel managers were 
scored with the interest scales of other 
specialized occupational groups, they 
were found to have the interests of 
other occupations in like proportions 
to these other occupations having the 
interests of personnel managers. This 
is the reverse process. Sixty per 
cent of the personnel managers fell 
within the distribution of advertising 
men’s scores and 50 per cent within the 
distribution of lawyers’ scores. But 
less than 34 per cent were within the 
range of scores of store salesmen, bank- 
ers, and artists. Hoff!! used the same 
method of showing interest differences 
among women’s occupational groups. 
' She found that, while 37 per cent of 
the general group forming the primary 
sample for preparation of interest scales 
were overlapping the distribution of 
teachers when scored for teacher’s 
interests, housewives and stenogra- 
phers of the general group overlapped 


1 E. K. Strong, Jr. An Interest Test 


for Personnel Managers, J. of Pers. Res., 
1926-27, V, 194-203; Interest Analysis of 
Personnel Managers, J. of Pers. Res., 1926- 
27, V, 235-42. 

11M.I. Hogg. Occupational Interests of 
Women. 


Pers. J., 1927-28, VI, 331-7. 
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about 50 per cent and business women 
and authors about 25 per cent. 

The procedure in these investiga- 
tions has been to show the interest 
differences between the specialized 
occupational groups composing the 
general group. The general group 
was used earlier for comparison in the 
preparation of interest scales. Hence 
the specialized groups composing the 
general group have already cast an 
influence in the formation of any inter- 
est scale, and group differences shown 
to exist in the use of an interest scale 
might be ascribed to the method of its 
preparation and not be inherent in the 
interests of groups. While this is un- 
likely where large samples are used, 
Manson” has removed this influence in 
her work upon women’s occupational 
groups by using entirely new samples 
and scoring them with various occu- 
pational interest scales to observe the 
differences between groups. By way 
of illustration, she finds that 84 per 
cent (average) of women treasurers, 
cashiers, and tellers overlap the distri- 
bution of clerical workers when scored 
with the clerical workers’ interest 
scales. But women partners in retail 
stores show a greater difference with 
66 per cent overlapping the clerical 
workers. When scored with the 
teachers’ interest scales 76 per cent 
(average) of school principals and li- 
brarians overlap the distribution of 
teachers, while women executives show 
a slightly smaller overlapping of 65 per 
cent. 


122G. E. Manson. Occupational Inter- 
ests and Personality Requirements of 
Women in Business and the Professions. 
Michigan Business Series, III, No. 3, 1931, 
282-409. 
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The differences between interest 
groups is sometimes shown by correla- 
tions between the scores of an occupa- 
tional group when scored with two 
occupational interest scales. This is il- 
lustrated again in the work of Strong.” 
Scores for 63 civil engineers in general 
and various branches of engineering 
intercorrelate .92 (average), indicating 
very little difference in interests be- 
tween these various specialized groups 
of engineers. On the other hand scores 
in the interest scales of these various 
groups of engineers correlate .25 (aver- 
age) with scores in the public account- 
ing interest scale, indicating a very 
great difference between the interests 
of engineers and public accountants. 
Strong finds that scores of physicians 
in physicians’ and artists’ interests 
correlate .76, while in physicians’ and 
farmers’ interests only .41; that scores 
of lawyers in lawyers’ and journalists’ 
interests correlate .83, while in laywer’s 
and life insurance salesmen’s interests 
only .31, and soon. It is in this way 
that interest differences between 
groups are established, which is a part 
of the process of validating the inter- 
est scales. 


VALIDATION WITH EXTRANEOUS 
CRITERIA 


Practically all ability measures have 
received their validation by compari- 
son of scores with criteria which are ex- 
traneous to the measurement, but 
which common sense tells us are ex- 
pressions of the abilities that concern 


3E. K. Strong, Jr. Interests of Engi- 
neers. A. Basis for Vocational Guidance, 
Pers. J., 1929-30, VII, 441-54: Manual for 
Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930, 11 pp. 
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us. The criteria used in the early vali- 
dation of intelligence tests were esti- 
mates of intelligence. Various meas- 
ures of efficiency are used in validating 
special ability tests. The validation 
of interest measures might have pro- 
ceeded along similar lines if the stand- 
ards of measurement were individual 
interests instead of group interests. 

A few investigators have made use of 
extraneous criteria to indicate the 
validity of interest scales. Hubbard" 
used various mechanical criteria, such 
as mechanical operations, tools owned, 
fathers’ ratings on a mechanical occu- 
pational scale, things done, mechanical 
occupational preferences, and so on, 
with which to correlate scores in her 
mechanical interest scale. The corre- 
lations with all these extraneous 
criteria were negligible, with the excep- 
tion of that with mechanical opera- 
tions which was .30. Hubbard also 
divided occupational choices into those 
with and without mechanical interests 
and correlated this criterion of 
mechanical interests with high and 
low scores in the mechanical interest 
scale. A correlation of .73 was found. 
Strong" used the occupational plans of 
students for comparison with ratings 
upon various occupational interest 
scales and found a 63 per cent agree- 
ment. A follow-up of the same group 
two years later showed a 67 per cent 


“R. M. Hubbard. Measurement of 
Mechanical Interests. Ped. Sem. and J. 
of Genetic Psychol., 1928, 35, 229-254. 

1 E. K. Strong, Jr. Diagnostic Value of 
Vocational Interest Test. Educ. Record. 
1929, X, 59-68; Interests of Engineers. A 
Basis for Vocational Guidance. Pers. J., 
1928-29, VII, 441-454; Manual for Vocational 
Interest Test. Standford Univ. Press, 1930, 


11 pp. 
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agreement. Strong has also used col- 
lege professional majors as an extra- 
neous criterion and found that 86 per 
cent of student majors in law rate 
high on the lawyers’ interest scale and 
only 37 per cent of majors in other pro- 
fessional fields do so. 

While it is true that the extraneous 
criteria, such as have been widely used 
in the validation of ability measures, 
have not found wide application in the 
field of interest measurement, this is 
largely due to the nature of the inter- 
est scales and the group criterion used 
in devising them. It is also due to the 
fact that better methods of validation, 
which have already been discussed, 
are applicable to the validation of 
interest scales. 


VALIDATION THROUGH USE 


With the limited theoretical valida- 
tion that can be given any psychologi- 
cal measure the true value of such a 
measure only becomes apparent 
through use. This has been true in 
the field of ability measurement and 
there is no reason for an exception in 
the field of interest measurement. 
Group interest scales are now enter- 
ing a period of validation through use. 
Their theoretical validation has indi- 
cated a number of probabilities and 
the practical value of the scales must 
now be determined in relation to 
human adjustment. 


RESULTS OF THE THEORETICAL VALIDA- 
TION OF INTEREST SCALES 


Thus far we have been concerned 
with the methods of validation of the 
group interest scales. I will now 
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speak briefly of the results of vali- 
dation. 

At present it seems justifiable to 
conclude that occupational interest 
scales are, from theoretical evidence, 
valid. There are occupational inter- 
est groups, and scales have been pre- 
pared which measure the interests of 
these groups. The investigations of 
Cowdery and Strong for men’s occu- 
pations and of Manson for women’s 
occupations are largely responsible for 
this achievement. The number of 
homogeneous interest groups in the 
occupational field is still unknown, 
although our knowledge is being ex- 
tended rapidly. Also, it seems quite 
probable that educational interest 
groups exist and that interest scales 
can be prepared to measure the inter- 
ests of some of these groups, thanks to 
the work of Garretson. But educa- 
tional appear to be less homogeneous 
than occupational interest groups. So 
much can be said upon the positive 
side of this development of scales. 

In the field of social groups generally, 
such as racial and national groups, 
fraternity groups, secret organizations, 
political units, and so on, little is 
known of the organization of group 
interests. It is possible that to some 
extent certain of these groups are 
fairly homogeneous in interests, but 
further research will have to determine 
this fact. In the field of educational 
ability groups extensive research has 
been carried on by Paterson and 
Jacobsen. While interest scales have 
been prepared for educational ability 
groups their validation does not indi- 
cate that such groups are very homo- 
geneous in interests. The work of 
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Ream" indicates that the same situa- 
tion exists for sales ability groups. 
The assumptions seem to be sound that 
interest groups cross all levels of abili- 
ties; and that, while occasionally a 
specialized ability group may be suffi- 
ciently homogeneous in interests to 
distinguish it from another specialized 
group, ability groupings are not the 
significant criterion of interest connec- 
tions. It is also pretty clearly demon- 
strated by Freyd’s work that there is 
little homogeneity generally in social- 
mechanical interests, and by Hub- 
bard’s work that mechanical interests 


%M.J.Ream. Ability to Sell. Its Rela- 


tion to Certain Aspects of Personality and 
and Experience. Baltimore, 1924, 64 pp. 
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do not have their connections in 
mechanical ability groupings. 

The work of validation of group 
interest scales shows promising leads. 
Many occupational and educational 
group scales are available for practical 
trial by industrial psychologists and 
vocational counselors. Much nega- 
tive work has been done that need not 
be repeated. The existence of interest 
groups has been demonstrated and the 
method of measurement has been 
established. Interest measurement, it 
would seem, has come to stay. Asa 
valid psychological measure, it is 
taking a place along with its older and 
more mature sister, the measurement 
of abilities. 


Manuscript received November 12, 1931 











Measuring Drivers’ Reactions 
By T. W. Forses, New York Psychiatric Institute* 


A good automobile driver, according to Dr. Forbes’ analysis, is one 
who can reliably estimate the speed and distance of an approaching 
car, and who has the foresight to anticipate what a changing situation 
is going to be like a few seconds hence. Moreover, he is not apt 
to get excited or confused, and do the wrong thing. 


Two methods were employed for testing the ability of automobile 
drivers experimentally. The first used a fairly elaborate apparatus 
which presented in miniature in the laboratory the conditions of driv- 
ing through traffic, while the second involved judgments of speed on a 
strip of road. 

Thirty-one commercial drivers and fifty university students were 
tested. With the former, the apparatus differentiated drivers with 
good accident records from those with poor records, while the road 
test showed many errors in estimation of speed large enough to be of 
importance. 

The apparatus preserves an actual driving situation in the labora- 
tory. The results indicate that by increasing its complexity, the value 
of the test could be enhanced, thus adapting it for purposes of selecting 


drivers and, perhaps, of diagnosing driving difficulties. 


‘ Y ARIOUS tests for drivers and 
motormen have been devised 
but to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, in none has the total 
situation been kept comparable to 
that on the road. This would neces- 
sitate visually perceived speeds pro- 
portional to those in driving, control 
by the driver of his own speed, steering, 
and passing of cars, and actual col- 
lisions in case of wrong reactions. 
McCarter’s revision of Viteles’ test 
for motormen! comes close to satisfying 
the conditions in that speed control 
and collisions are involved. It does 


* The study was made at the Ohio State 
University psychological laboratory. 
1M. S. Viteles, Research in Selection of 
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not, however, pretend to preserve pro- 
portions; the motorman looks down on 
tracks on a table and no attempt is 
made to keep the total situation closely 
analogous to the actual situation on 
the road. 

It seemed that the more nearly the 
total situation could be kept like that 
on the road, the more likely the driver 
would be to react as he does in actual 
driving. An apparatus was therefore 
designed to preserve proportions as 
nearly as possible, and involve speed 





Motormen, Part II. 
1925, 4, 173-199. 
Revised model by McCarter in use by 
Cleveland Municipal Railway Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. See footnote 8. 


Jour. Person. Res., 
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control, passing of cars as if on the 
road, and actual collisions in case of 
misjudgment. Thirty-one commercial 
drivers? and fifty university students 
were tested with the result that sta- 
tistically significant differentiation was 
obtained between a group with poor 
accident records and a group having 
good records. 

A road test of judgment of speed 
was also used with the fifty university 
students. 

APPARATUS 


The general scheme was to put the 
driver in a situation similar to that in 
driving down a road where he would 
pass cars going in his own direction 
and at the same time have to avoid 
other cars travelling in the opposite 
direction. Cars and roadway were 
reduced to scale. Speeds were kept 
proportional to those met in driving. 
Comparison with extraneous objects 
was eliminated by curtains. 

The driver’s own car was represented 
by a stationary wooden dummy car 
about six inches long, at one end 
of the miniature roadway. This car 
carried bumpers and a cardboard cab 
in the front of which was a wind- 
shield-like opening covered with cel- 
luloid. The cab was mounted at the 
level of the driver’s eyes so that he 
looked through the windshield to the 
road, which was also practically at 
eye level (driver seated). The dummy 
car actually passed miniature cars 
moving towards it on the left of the 
roadway and overtook cars moving 
ahead on the road in the right-hand 
lane. In case the driver misjudged 
and collided, the bumpers on the 

2 Through the kind co-operation of the 


Safety Council and member companies in an 
Ohio city. 
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dummy engaged the oncoming or 
overtaken car and caused the whole 
mounting of the dummy car to fly 
under spring tension back and up 
toward the driver. 

This release of the mounting served 
to avoid damage to the apparatus and 
also to impress the driver with the fact 
that something had actually collided 
when he misjudged. Such a factor 
is very important in imparting a tone 
of realness to the whole situation. 

The impression of motion over the 
road was obtained by moving the road, 
a six inch canvass belt, under the 
dummy car. The miniature cars mov- 
ing in opposite directions with the belt 
stationary, were then geared in such a 
way that their speed relative to the road 
remained constant no matter how 
the speed of the latter varied. Thus 
the driver, by controlling the:speed of 
the belt, could produce the same effect 
as if he were controlling his own speed 
over the road, while the speed of 
traffic remained independent of:his con- 
trol. He also “steered” the dummy 
car from right to left as one would steer 
on the road. 

Since each test period, three trials 
of five minutes each, involved the 
passing of from ninety to one hundred 
and fifty cars going in the driver’s 
own direction, the set-up represented a 
sample of fairly heavy traffic. 

The miniature cars were mounted on 
} inch endless steel ribbons and were 
driven, as was the canvas belt, by 
electric motors. Details have already 
been published* and will not be given 
more minutely here. 


3T. W. Forbes. Judgment of Velocity 
in Connection with Highway Safety. Ohio 
State University Contrib. in Psychol, 1930, 
number 11, 73-78. 
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The realness of the driving attitude 
engendered was proved by reports 
of the majority of those tested. One 
of the most skeptical of the commer- 
cial drivers remarked after being 
tested, ““By—, I came to feel almost 
as if I was driving a car.” 

A practice period of one minute was 
allowed before starting the test. In 
cases where the driver operated the 
apparatus as if he did not understand 
the situation, the section of the in- 
structions dealing with operation was 


Posts FOR SIGNS. 
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estimate of velocity in an actual road 
situation, in order to find out whether 
the differential scores on the miniature 
correlated with such estimates. 

A nearly straight strip of concrete 
roadway three-tenths of a mile in 
length was marked off by signs at ten 
yard intervals (see figure 1). The signs 
were 14 inches wide by 18 inches high 
with 14 inch numerals from one to ten 
painted on them. Four-inch lines, 
painted across the road, connected 
the signs and furnished reference 
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APPROXIMATE POINTS OF 
MEETING OF THE TWOCARS 


NUMBERS INDICATE 


NUMBER OF TRIAL. 


Fig. 1. Larout or Test Roap 


repeated. This was necessary in sev- 
eral cases, especially with some of the 
commercial drivers. In no case was 
the first regular trial started until 
the driver demonstrated his ability 
to pass several cars. Lack of under- 
standing of the task was thus avoided. 


ROAD LAYOUT 


Since the miniature highway appa- 
ratus was designed as the result of 
preliminary work on estimation of 
velocity,‘ it was desirable to obtain an 


4H. E. Burtt and T. W. Forbes. Visual 
Estimation of Velocity: Preliminary Experi- 


points on the road itself. Two cars 
were used, one carrying the experi- 
menter and subjects, and the other a 
single driver. The cars approached 
each other, and the subjects (drivers 
being tested) were required to esti- 
mate the point at which the cars would 
pass. 

A 1930 Model A Ford sedan was 
used. The experimenter drove, taking 
three or four students per trip to be 
tested. Record of his estimate was 





ment. Ohio State Univ. Contrib. in Psychol. 
1930, number 11, 62-72. 
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made by each person on a blank form 
beneath which was a sheet of carbon 
paper, face up, so that marks made 
with a stylus could be read later by 
holding the blank to the light. The 
paper was indented but slightly by 
the stylus and each subject wrote 
inside of a narrow cardboard box, so 
that during the trials he would not 
see and be influenced by the estimates 
being made by those sitting beside 
him. The styli with which the sub- 
jects wrote were so constructed that 
the experimenter could withdraw the 
writing points and thus make sure 
that all judgments were made before 
the car passed a given point. 

The subjects’ car ran at the same 
speed during each trial (25 miles per 
hour), while the approaching car was 
driven according to the following 
schedule: Practice 28, 32; Regular 
Trials 40, 32, 28, 35, 42, 16, 27, 22, 22, 
30 miles per hour. This series of 
speeds was determined empirically so 
as to distribute the points of meeting 
evenly over the marked zone. In 
practice, it was impossible to main- 
tain these points exactly, even though 
both drivers used certain landmarks 
in starting and accelerating; so that 
for purposes of computing errors in 
estimation, a knowledge of the actual 
point of passing was necessary. To 
gain this, the point at which bumper 
passed bumper was recorded by the 
experimenter. 

Each person made two series of ten 
judgments each on different days. His 
average error was used as his score for 
each series. 


RESULTS 


On the apparatus, thirty-one com- 
mercial drivers and fifty students were 
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tested. As mentioned above, the test 
followed one minute of practice and 
consisted of three trials of five minutes 
each. The commercial drivers were 
divided into an “accident-prone” 
group whose records showed one or 
more accidents per four years, and a 
group who had sustained fewer than 
this number of accidents. In nine 
cases where records were unavailable, 
ratings of ‘“‘good” or ‘“‘poor’’ were ob- 
tained. The above criterion was used 
following the findings of Bingham and 
Slocombe’ that roughly one-third of 
the employees of a metropolitan trans- 
portation company sustained one- 
half of the accidents and of Lauer® 
who found that, in a group similar to 
ours, about one person in three has an 
accident during 4.6 years. 

The scores were treated statistically 
to ascertain whether or not the means 
of the accident-prone and non-acci- 
dent group differed significantly. Fish- 
er’s “t’”’ function’ was used in order to 
correct as much as possible for small 
number of cases (thirty-one) in the 
commercial group. 

In table 1 are given seven of the 
highest ‘“‘t’’? values obtained, together 
with their significance. For instance, 
the first line of the table indicates that 
the best record of the three trials for 
each individual yielded a “t’’ value 
of 1.65, which means that there are 


5 W. V. Bingham, and C. S. Slocombe. 
Men Who Have Accidents: Individual 
Differences Among Motormen and Bus 
Operators. Person. Jour., 1927, 6, 251-257. 

6A. R. Lauer. Frequency of Accidents 
in a Selected Group of Drivers. Ohio 
State Univ. Contrib. to Psychol., 1930, num- 
ber 11, p. 18. 

7R. A. Fisher. 
research workers. 
1930, Ch. V. 


Statistical methods for 
London, Oliver & Boyd, 
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eighty-nine chances in one-hundred 
that the difference indicated between 
the group means is real. 

The table shows that the test suc- 
cessfully differentiated the accident- 
prone group from those with a good 
accident record, for the last three 
scores (lines 5, 6 and 7) indicate a 
probability of a real difference of over 
99 chances out of 100. The test 
should, of course, be standardized on a 
larger number of commercial or other 
drivers having records as to number 
of accidents. However, the fact that 
the difference between the group 


be noted that: (1) only five of the 
thirty-one commercial drivers would 
be placed in the wrong group by such a 
division; (2) only four of the fifty 
students fell in the accident-prone 
group on this basis, and (3) the major- 
ity of the students made comparatively 
high scores. Other scores show a 
similar distribution. 

It is conceivable that those who 
made poor scores simply ran the appa- 
ratus fast and got into difficulties. 
This, however, was not the case as 
indicated by a non-significant group 
differentiation based on speed driven 


TABLE 1 
Group differences between accident-prone and normal drivers—thirty-one commercial subjects 





VARIABLE 


CHANCES OUT 
or 100 oF 
REAL 
DIFFERENCE 





. Best trial 


. Total cut-ins, best trial and third safe passes, weighted one... . 
. Same variables as in #2 weighted ‘“‘t’’/sigma 
. Ratio total smash-ups to cars passed.................... 


. Ratio total cut-ins to safe passes 
. Best trial and #5 weighted ‘‘t’’/sigma 
. €4and #5 weighted “t’’/sigma 


89 
97 
98 
85 
Over 99 
Over 99 
Over 99 


1.65 
2.39 
2.46 
1.53 
3.25 
3.33 
2.96 











means is statistically significant when 
correction has been made as far as is 
statistically possible for small number 
of cases, makes the obtained differen- 
tiation worth stressing. It is also 
probable thau this differentiation can 
be made more perfect by increasing 
the complexity of the test as suggested 
below in considering the reliabilities. 

Figure 2 shows graphically the ex- 
tent of the differentiation by the best 
composite score (line 6 in the table). 
A tentative dividing line between 
accident-prone and normal groups has 
been indicated, and scores for the 
students have been added. It will 


(t = .42). In other words, many of 
the poor scores were made even when 
trying to drive carefully. 

Those measures which showed the 
highest significance in differentiating 
the accident-prone group, when used 
with the student group correlated with 
scores on the Ohio State University in- 
telligence test only to the extent of 
from .05 to .36 (P. E. of .11 to .12). 
Evidently the driving test did not 
measure intelligence of the scholastic 
type to any great extent. 

On the other hand, slightly higher 
correlations with estimation of speed 
on the road ranging from .42 to .55 
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(P.E. of .08 to .10) indicate that 
judgment of speed was a factor meas- 
ured by the score entered in line 4 
of table 1. The measure indicated 
in line 5 of the same table, however, 
correlated insignificantly with this 
same road judgment, indicating that 
the laboratory test was measuring 
something more than estimation of 
speed. 

Analysis of the reactions required of 
the driver in the laboratory test led 


10- 


6- 


No. of CASES 


ComPosiTE 
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time to avoid difficulties. The appa- 
ratus was arranged so that in order 
to manipulate successfully, the sub- 
ject had to react several seconds before 
the time when the cars actually passed. 
Lack of foresight appeared in the form 
of acceleration when the situation 
called for deceleration or vice versa, 
or perhaps starting to pass too early 
or too late. 

Moving the eyepiece to the left 
and back to the right at the wrong 
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Fig. 2. DIFFERENTIAL SCORES ON APPARATUS TEST 


to the conclusion that this added 
factor was that of mechanical fore- 
sight, perhaps related to “recognition 
of potential hazards” which has been 
found important by a municipal rail- 
way company.® In the apparatus test 
this took the form of perceiving the 
interrelationships of the cars and of 
speed changes far enough ahead of 


8 Cleveland Railway Company and Poli- 
cyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
Accident-Prone Employee. 


The 


time was another evidence of the same 
thing, while some of the men with the 
worst accident records seemed to have 
very little regard for a car which had 
passed out of sight although it still 
might be a factor in the situation. 
This resulted in collisions from the 
side. 

One more factor which the test 
measured to some extent was “losing 
one’s head.” Certain drivers were 
upset by misjudgments and the re- 
sulting crash to the extent that they 

















were unable to manipulate successfully 
again for an appreciable time. 

The fifty students were also avail- 
able for testing on the road, and each 
was given two series of ten judgments 
each. Figure 3 gives the results in 
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speed was, then, often very inaccurate. 
Correlations of these scores with ap- 
paratus scores have been mentioned 
above. The reliabilities of these scores 
are of interest in connection with the 
size of errors and will be discussed later. 
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graphic form. The graph shows that 
the most common average error was 
eight to ten yards, and that different 
individuals made average errors of 
from two to twenty yards. In con- 


nection with the latter, it is of interest 
that errors on single trials ran as high 
as 50 yards out of approximately 200 
yards total distance between cars at 
Estimation of 


time of judgment. 





APPARATUS RELIABILITIES 


On the apparatus, Brown-Spearman 
reliability coefficients were computed 
for two of the three basic scores ap- 
pearing in table 1. Since the “best 
trial” occurred but once no computa- 
tion of reliability between trials was 
possible. The coefficient for smash- 
ups per car (no. 4, table 1) was .47 
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which is undesirably low. Charting 
the averages for each group for each 
trial gave group learning curves which 
indicated that increased complexity 
of the test would tend to raise this 
reliability. The coefficient for cut- 
ins per safe pass (no. 5, table 1) was 
.80 which is very fair for a test only 
fifteen minutes long. 

Actual retests on the apparatus were 
given to twenty-four men and eight 
women students. Here the reliability 
coefficients were lower, running from 
.20 + .14 to .57 + .10 and together 
with the group learning curves were 
taken to indicate the desirability of 
greater complexity. As it was, the 
-poorer group reached the limit of 
performance due to learning by about 
the end of the first test. The better 
group started much nearer this limit 
and reached it more quickly, but 
since they were still bounded by it in 
the retest, the reliabilities were af- 
fected. This was especially true of 
smash-ups per car (no. 4, table 1). 
Increasing the complexity of the test 
will tend to raise the limit of perform- 
ance, and reduce the speed of learning 
of the poorer group, thus increasing 
the retest reliability. 


ROAD TEST RELIABILITIES 


The fifty students were given two 
series on the road and reliabilities 
computed. The Brown-Spearman co- 
efficients for first series, second series 
and for the total of the two were 
quite low, being .59, .49, and .57, 
respectively. Retest reliability was 
.14 + .13. Since it was thought pos- 
sible that the difficulty of the judg- 
ment was a function of the distance 
between cars, errors were expressed 
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as fractions of the distance from 
point of estimate and point where 
cars passed, and reliabilities were re- 
computed. They were, however, low- 
ered slightly rather than raised. Dif- 
ferences in seat position may have 
affected reliabilities to a slight extent, 
the probability of a true difference 
between those who changed position 
in the retest and those who remained 
in the same seat being eighty chances 
in one hundred. Individual curves 
showed very little learning trend. 

Furthermore, there was evidence 
that expectation of speed was in- 
fluencing estimates. For instance, 
several subjects spontaneously made 
remarks such as this, ‘“He fooled me 
that time. I thought he was going 
to go fast because he went slow last 
time.” Judgments difficult to make 
with sureness would be liable to such 
influence. It was, therefore, con- 
cluded that the low coefficients of 
reliability for estimation of speed on 
the road actually represented low 
reliability. 

The possibility of misjudgment due 
to erroneous expectation of speed is 
undoubtedly of importance in road 
driving. Take for example, the case 
of a driver approaching a car which 
is reversing while at the same time a 
third car is approaching from the 
opposite direction. The first driver 
may be so influenced by the idea that 
the second car is standing still, that 
by the time he discovers it to be 
actually reversing, he will be unable 
to avoid hitting either it or the ap- 
proaching third car. 

The low reliability of the judgments 
of speed on the road suggest that most 
drivers should learn not to trust their 

















own estimates of speed implicitly, but 
rather to play safe always. 


SUMMARY 


1. Apparatus was designed to pre- 
serve as nearly as possible the rela- 
tionships of driving and to present 
them to the driver in the laboratory. 
Cars and speeds were reduced to 
scale and the necessity of judging 
speeds and passing cars involved. 
Failure produced actual collisions and 
also caused error scores on electrical 
counters. A road test of estimation 
of speed was also devised. 

2. Thirty-one commercial drivers 
and fifty university students were 
tested. Scores for commercial drivers 
with good and poor accident records 
were treated statistically by means 
of Fisher’s “t’”’ function for significant 
group difference. 

3. The apparatus differentiated the 
accident-prone from the normal group 
with very fair success. Scores were 
obtained which yielded probabilities 
of over 99 chances in 100 of a real 
group difference. A suggested critical 


zone actually misplaced only five of 
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the thirty-one commercial drivers. 
The majority of the students made 
scores which placed them in the better 


group. 

4. Scores on the test correlated 
practically zero with intelligence test 
scores for the students. One factor 
measured by the apparatus, however, 
was estimation of speed as indicated 
by a correlation of from .42 to .55 
with road scores. A further factor 
measured was one of mechanical 
foresight, while in a few cases “losing 
one’s head”’ was a factor. 

5. Reliabilities and learning curves 
for the apparatus indicate desirability 
of increased complexity in the test. 

6. Large errors, low reliabilities and 
reports of subjects indicate that judg- 
ment of speed as tested on the road was 
unreliable. This suggests that most 
drivers should play safe rather than 
trust their own judgments of speed 
too implicitly. 

7. The test should be revised as 
indicated and standardized with a 
significantly larger group of drivers 
whose accident records are known. 


Manuscript received November 9, 1931 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PSYCHOTECH- 
NICAL DOCUMENTS 


At the International Conference for Psy- 
chotechnology held in Moscow, it was 
decided to organize an international center 
for exchange of tests and other psycho- 
technical documents. This center has now 
been established in Paris, and is directed by 
Henri Piéron. In more than a dozen coun- 
tries correspondents have been appointed. 
It is the duty of each to collect important 
and representative materials of his own 
country, to transmit these to all other cor- 
respondents, and to exhibit documents re- 
ceived from foreign lands. 

The Personnel Research Federation, ap- 
pointed to represent the United States, 
recently sent abroad the first shipments of 
psychological and educational examina- 
tions, test-forms, interest blanks, person- 
ality inventories, and attitude scales. 

Meanwhile contributions from foreign 
centers are steadily coming into the offices 
of the Federation, building up a unique 
collection of psychological tests and forms 
from many nations. Jt is planned to place 
this collection on exhibit at the Third 
International Conference of Eugenics (New 
York, August 21-23) and the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion at Ithaca. 


STEVENS GUIDANCE CAMP 


On the basis of last year’s successful 
experiment, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology is again holding its vocational 
guidance camp for preparatory school boys. 
The dates set are August 13 to 27. The 
fundamental purpose of the camp is to help 
young men to make intelligent choice of 
type of college and career. 

The various methods of vocational guid- 
ance will be used, including occupational 
try-out, and aptitude testing. Among the 
lecturers will be Clarence Barbour, Dexter 
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S. Kimball, Foster Bain, and Roy V. 
Wright, while Johnson O’Connor and W. V. 
Bingham will be in charge of psychological 
studies and conferences. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 


The Columbia Conserve Company of 
Indianapolis is now telling consumers about 
its management and industrial relations 
plan. Two labels have been prepared, one 
of which reads: 

‘‘We, the workers, who packed this high 
quality product own and manage the Co- 
lumbia Conserve Company. We all belong 
to the council which determines the policies 
of our business. There is no longer unem- 
ployment among us. We are paid by the 
week and retained by the year. We can be 
discharged only by the majority vote of our 
fellow workers. We are paid in full during 
sickness and receive old age pensions. We 
and our dependents receive complete med- 
ical and hospital care at the company’s 
expense and three weeks vacation a year on 
full pay. 

‘*You can help us employ more workers 
under these conditions by using our 
products and recommending them to your 
friends. For further information write for 
our free pamphlet ‘An Experiment in In- 
dustrial Democracy.’ ”’ 

The other label follows: 

‘‘No wonder we make such fine soups, 
catsup, tomato juice, and other products. 
We, the workers, own the business. We 
are proud that we have succeeded, and suc- 
ceeded because we have done better work 
because we cared. Not one of us has been 
discharged on account of hard times. For 
us there is no unemployment. There are 
52 pay envelopes a year, old age pensions, 
expert care in sickness and in health, three 
weeks vacation with full pay. Why should 
we not make good products? 

“If you think this plan should spread, 
and if you find that this product is better 
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because it is made by cooks who care, 
please tell your friends about it.” 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


An excellent source of information on 
Compulsory Unemployment Insurance is a 
publication by that name from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Called 
a “debate handbook,’’ numerous excerpts 
are given from sources opposed to, and in 
favor of, compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, and from general discussions of 
the topic. In addition there is a good bibli- 
ography. Through this booklet the best 
thought of both sides of the question may 
be rapidly obtained. 


PRINCETON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


In the expectation that company plans 
for employee savings and investment will 
increase rapidly in number and coverage in 
the coming years, the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University has in- 
augurated a series of brief studies of ex- 
perience under various types of plans. Two 
recent publications deal with The Use of 
Building and Loan Associations, and The 
Use of Credit Unions in this connection. A 
later report will analyze experience with 
employee stock purchase plans during the 
current depression. 


RELIABILITY, VALIDITY, AND DEPENDABILITY 


Reliability, Validity, and Dependability 
is the title of the latest number, Reprint and 
Circular Series of the Personnel Research 
Federation. The pamphlet was prepared 
by W. V. Bingham and will be sent to 
members free of charge upon request. 
Others may obtain it from the office of 
the Federation at 20 cents a copy. 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


A List of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 1980 is now available and is for 
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sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., price 65 cents. Pub- 
lications are listed alphabetically and are 
classified by subject and university of 
origin. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


R. O. BeckMAN is now on the staff of the 
Psychological Corporation. 

Ernest R. Burton is now Acting Direc- 
tor of Employment of the United States 
Office of Indian Affairs. 

W. V. Brineuam, Director of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, is lecturing at 
the Harvard University summer school. 

Rex B. Hersry of the University of 
Pennsylvania is in Germany on a fifteen- 
month fellowship to study workers’ 
emotions. 

Doveuas Fryer, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at New York University, recently re- 
turned to this country after a year of re- 
search in Europe. 


EVENTS IN ADVANCE 


Avaust 21-23. Third International Confer- 
ence of Eugenics. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Avuaust 22-27. Tenth International Con- 
ference of Psychology. Copenhagen. 

Avueust 24-27. Industrial Relations Con- 
ference. Auspices of National Confer- 
ence of Y. M. C. A.’s, Silver Bay, New 
York. 

SEPTEMBER 8-10. Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 
Ithaca, New York. 

OctoBEeR 3-7. Twenty-first Annual Safety 
Congress, National Safety Council. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

NovEMBER 17-18. Eleventh Annual Fall 
Conference, PERSONNEL RESEARCH FED- 
ERATION. New York. 
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READINGS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By Nicholas Ricciardi and Ira W. Kirby. New York: Century, 1932, xi + 570 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by J. C. Wriaut, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


Any new social movement begins with 
propaganda which largely takes the form of 
ephemeral and transitory material written 
or spoken, as the case may be. The advo- 
cated movement, having become a fact and 
having passed into what may be called the 
operating stage, experience begins to be 
secured. This experience still remains 
largely in the possession of individuals who 
are widely scattered, each of whom is work- 
ing on his own individual problem. As 
time goes on there emerges an organization 
and a union of these experiences in the form 
of literature of the subject. In this way a 
philosophy is established and ways and 
means are developed for carrying that phi- 
losophy into practice. 

This has been the case with vocational 
education, which while still young, has 
developed a literature and a philosophy in 
the 15 or 20 years of its existence. The 
purpose of Messrs. Ricciardi and Kirby in 
their book, Readings in Vocational Educa- 
tion, has been to bring together from the 
literature of vocational education such ex- 
tracts as would enable the reader to under- 
stand the present philosophy, the present 
conceptions and the present methods in 
vocational education. In doing this they 
have drawn upon numerous sources and on 
the whole they have drawn upon the writ- 


ings of those who are recognized as having 
some standing in their respective fields of 
work. 

The book covers practically all of the 
major problems in vocational education. 
It deals very largely with original sources 
and material drawn from those sources. 
The material is presented with little or no 
comment, leaving it for the reader to make 
his own interpretations and draw his own 
conclusions. The essentials, however, of 
such publications as the report of the Na- 
tional Commission, discussions on the floor 
of Congress, and other extracts from the 
literature of this particular field of educa- 
tion, are well selected. 

On the whole, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on having brought together a 
maximum of material which can not fail to 
give the reader a very clear understanding 
of what vocational education is, what it 
stands for, and how it has developed. The 
book would appear to be of particular value 
in teacher training courses and should 
certainly be of great value to those school 
administrators who have not yet discovered 
what vocational education is, what its real 
social function is, and who have little 
knowledge as to how it can be developed 
in an efficient way. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOR ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 
By Carey P. McCord, M.D. New York: Harper, 1931, x + 336 pp., $5.00 
Reviewed by Cuas. F. Horan, Hood Rubber Company 


This most recent publication of Dr. 


Carey P. McCord, medical director of the 
Industrial Health Conservancy Labora- 
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tories, assisted By Dr. Floyd P. Allen, of 
the Public Health Federation, is an effort 
to bring the highly technical occupational 





















































disease matters into a more easily under- 
stood field of industrial management. 

The preliminary portions of the book re- 
view the usual present-day practices in the 
treatment of accidents and illnesses in 
industry. Descriptions of necessary equip- 
ment for the treatment of industrial work- 
ers is given. The purposes of and practical 
requirements for various treatments are 
covered in a clear manner. The necessity 
for early and adequate treatment as a 
means of preventing infections is well 
presented. 

An extremely elaborate list of 507 causes 
of occupational diseases, together with a 
cross index of ‘“‘hazardous occupations’’ 
based upon a 1922 study by Dublin and 
Leiboff constitute the central theme. 
Many of the materials listed as occupational 
disease hazards have apparently been 
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included because of their historical im- 


portance, rather than because of their 
present-day danger. 

The importance of industrial mutual ben- 
efit associations is shown by the fact that 
50 pages of this book are devoted to the 
organization and operation of this type of 
insurance. 

The somewhat startling estimate that 
“approximately 9 per cent of those abnor- 
mal states detected among adult patients in 
general hospitals in industrial communities 
are related to work as a cause’’ is reported 
by the authors under ‘“‘the frequency of 
occupational diseases.’”’” No supporting 
evidence of this estimate is offered. 

As has always been the history of Ameri- 
can treatises on occupational diseases, 
no chapter on the prevention of the dis- 
eases is included by the authors. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING AND ADVERTISING 
By Henry C. Link. New York: Macmillan, 1932, xxiii + 293 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by H. K. Nrxon, Columbia University 


In this interesting and readable volume 
Dr. Link joins the small army of recent 
writers trying to make advertisers and 
sellers ‘‘consumer conscious.’’ The theme 
of the book is the necessity for scientific 
observation and measurement of people’s 
buying behavior in order to find clues to 
their future buying behavior. A foreword 
by John Broadus Watson indicates the 
brand of psychology advocated. As the 
author neatly sums it up, ‘“The psychology 
of acts is a psychology of facts.”’ 

There are two major ways of arriving at 
these facts about human wants. One is the 
way of genius, the method of direct knowl- 
edge or intuition. People possessing this 
ability—Dr. Link calls it a ‘‘faculty’— 
are very rare and very valuable. Their 
methods, unfortunately, cannot be formu- 
lated or explained, and are accordingly dis- 
missed from further consideration. In 
fact the reviewer is surprised to find special 
faculties and intuition even mentioned by a 
follower of the ‘‘new”’ psychology. 

The second method of securing informa- 
tion is through a study of buying behavior. 





This is to be accomplished by means of 
questionnaires and by careful tabulation 
of want slips in stores. The old, obsolete 
introspective methods are to be avoided. 
It is concluded, however, that of the meth- 
ods of testing the effectiveness of individ- 
ual advertisements the opinion test is the 
most promising. Likewise sample ques- 
tionnaires submitted as examples of good 
practice include such invitations to intro- 
spection as: ‘‘Why do you use the brand 
you are using?,’” ‘What feature im- 
pressed you most?,”’ “‘If you read Ballyhoo 
Magazine what pleased you?,’”’ “Do you 
object to Lysol because of its odor?”’ 

The “‘new’’ psychology is to be applied 
at every point at which the producer meets 
the public, namely, through salesmen, re- 
tailers and dealers, sales compilations, 
market surveys, advertising. This com- 
prehensive plan of approach makes possible 
chapters on such diverse topics as market 
surveys, radio and direct mail advertising, 
the qualities of salesmen, the phenomena 
of fashion, methods of testing advertise- 
ments, merchandise control, electric sales 
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records. The chapters dealing with the 
technique of market surveys are the most 
comprehensive and give interesting if pop- 
ular expositions of the methods and results 
of investigations by marketing departments 
of agencies and other advertising organiza- 
tions. The efforts of the laboratory psy- 
chologists are dismissed as inconsequential. 

The chapter on the qualities of successful 
salesmen reviews briefly a few of the out- 
standing efforts that have been made to 
measure and describe the selling person- 
ality. The author concludes that the 
results are largely negative but on logical 
grounds urges the use of Allport’s A-S test 
and tests of introversion-extroversion. 
His major thesis is that the personality of 
the salesman is relatively unimportant and 
that primary emphasis should be placed 
upon studying the wants of the customer. 
There is, however, little suggestion as to how 
the salesman shall do this or how he shall 
apply the results of his study. 

In general, the book represents a revolt 
against the school of psychology which 
made a frank attempt to find psychological 
methods which the salesman and advertiser 
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could employ in getting people to buy. 
This ‘‘new’’ psychology claims to be con- 
cerned ‘‘with the discovery of how to avoid 
sales resistance, how to discover and sell 
articles to which there will be the least re- 
sistance, how to crystallize the latest wants 
of consumers into active demand.”’ 

The book itself well exemplifies this tech- 
nique of production and selling. It clev- 
erly plays up to the prejudices of the ad- 
vertising fraternity. It avoids all heavy, 
scholarly discussion which might arouse 
resistance. It flatters the advertising man 
by telling him he is unknowingly a good 
psychologist—far better than the imprac- 
tical and obsolete academic scientists. 
In language which advertisers will recog- 
nize as their own it offers this ‘‘new’’ and 
‘different’? product which modern science 
now makes possible, the genuine to be 
secured through the Psychological Cor- 
poration of which Dr. Link is secretary. As 
Dr. Watson well points out in his testi- 
monial, the book is ‘‘A unique example of 
what a book can be when scientific training 
and practical experience are combined.” 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 
By Harry Myers. New York: Harper, 1932, 312 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by ALAN H. MocenseEn, Factory and Industrial Management 


It is seldom that any man devotes him- 
self so intensely to the writing of a book 
that he actually pays for the devotion with 
his life. This however was the case with 
Dr. Myers, who died March 19th, but whose 
influence upon thousands of men in in- 
dustry will continue as a definite force. 
For those who have known him, Dr. Myers 
still lives. For others, who have not been 
so fortunate, his book will carry the mes- 
sage to which he devoted his life—namely, 
showing that it is entirely possible for 
industry to make successful people at the 
same time it makes successful products. 

When I say the book will carry his mes- 
sage, I do so only after careful considera- 
tion. A little over a year before the book 
was published, the author spent several 
days with me, and wanted my opinion on 
the material and its arrangement. He 


started to read the opening page. ‘“‘If 
everyone did his work right and managed 
his affairs properly, everybody would have 
all the money he really needs, and the 
world would be rid of much of its sickness, 
most of its accidents, and all of its burden- 
some debts and poverty.”’ I said: ‘‘Wait 
a minute. Knowing you and sitting here 
watching you read that with the conviction 
you put in it, it sounds all right. But let 
me sit down by myself, and just read the 
cold type. I want to see if the book will 
stand reading by people who don’t know 
you.”’ For Myers himself was better able 
to hold a crowd than’any other man I knew. 

And as I was convinced as I read the 
first draft, the personality that made so 
many friends is between the covers of this 
book. It is doubtful, though, if any man 
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could put so much of his whole life into 
anything without the result reflecting his 
character. 

Starting as a physician, Myers entered 
the field of personnel work during the war. 
In charge of this work at the Ohio Bran 
Company at Mansfield, Ohio, a booklet 
“Our Work’’ was developed to help the 
worker understand better what the man- 
agement was endeavoring to do. It was 
realized then that success of the individual 
comes only through intelligent interest in 
his work and the proper management of his 
affairs. Much evidence of the thorough 
groundwork in the field of human relations 
are found in this plant today. 

While Dr. Myers was Superintendent of 
Personnel of the Frigidaire Corporation, 
“You and Your Work’’ went through sev- 
eral printings. Designed primarily for 
employees of that company, the book was 
sent to many people who had heard him 
speak. He used to prove his point that 
few people were really interested in making 
progress by offering to send the booklet free 
of charge to those who would write him for 
it—usually only 1 to 2 per cent of those who 
heard him speak, and so enthusiastically 
agreed with him. 

A university professor, to whom Myers 
had shown the book, said: ‘Your ideas 
are sound, but you don’t mean to tell me 
you think you can teach old dogs new 
tricks, do you?” ‘Well, Professor,’ Dr. 
Myers replied, ‘‘that all depends upon what 
you call old. Age is only a point of view. 
I know some old people who are young, and 
I know some young people who are old, for 
if you think you know all about some things 
you are old, and if you believe you are now 
doing anything as well as it can be done, you 
are very old, yes, old enough to die; in fact, 
you are dead, and just waiting for your 
competitors to hold your funeral. 

“But if you are glad to admit that you 
know but little about anything, you are 
young, and if you are sure everything can 
be done much better than it is now being 
done, or ever will be done, then you are 
young and growing, and prosperous years 
are ahead of you and all you control.” 
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The book is written entirely in the style 
followed by the author when addressing 
groups of foremen, executives, and others; 
and in keeping with its title, it is human. 
The author, who spent most of the years of 
his life in close contact with people, ex- 
presses his belief throughout the volume 
that the things the workers want are not 
so much different from the aims of man- 
agement. 

Pointing out that progress has been so 
much greater on the material side of life 
than on the human, Dr. Myers shows that 
people have not kept pace with progress. 
He quotes Thomas A. Edison, who said: 
“Problems in human engineering will in 
the future receive the same genius that the 
last century gave to engineering in more 
material form.”’ 

His six laws of good work, which are to 
be seen posted in many plants throughout 
the country, are described in considerable 
detail, together with his suggestions for 
having these laws carried out. Dr. Myers 
defines work as the use of time, energy, and 
materials. In this connection, he makes a 
statement that no doubt many readers will 
challenge. He says: ‘“‘First, most people 
don’t like to work; second, most people 
don’t know how to work; and third, most 
people don’t take care of what they earn.” 

The author stresses the importance of 
good health, showing its relation to in- 
dustry and to the individual. One of the 
best treatments of the relation of the super- 
visor to the worker will be found in the book, 
and while the reader may not fully agree 
with all the points made by the author, 
no one can say it is ‘‘just another book’”’ 
on human relations in industry. 

I really believe that every person in the 
field of personnel work should be made to 
start reading Human Engineering. I be- 
lieve very few who start the book will not 
finish it. Many will re-read it, some sev- 
eral times. All will find that if properly 
applied, these principles set forth not only 
work, but pay. Today more than ever — 
before, industry needs the whole-hearted 
codperation of every person in the organiza- 
tion, if it is to make a better product at a 
lower cost. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Report of the Sub-committee on Vocational Guidance, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, M. Edith Campbell (Chairman). New York: 
Century, 1932, xxi + 396 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by O. L. Harvey, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Section III of the White House confer- 
ence on child health and protection had for 
its scope of investigation education and 
training. Committee D of this section was 
required to investigate vocational guidance 
and child labor. The report here under 
review is the contribution made by a sub- 
committee of this group, the terms of its 
reference being vocational guidance. 

The body of the work may be divided 
roughly into four parts. The first deals 
with the study of the individual, counseling, 
scholarships, occupational studies, and 
curriculum work. Substantially it con- 
sists of an interpretation of findings from a 
questionnaire study of some 150 cities of 
population 25,000 and over. It may be 
described as the part dealing with analysis 
of the individual with a view to discovering 
his aptitudes, and of occupations to dis- 
cover what they require of him; the process 
by which the individual may be taught how 
to decide which occupations seem best 
suited to his particular interests and abili- 
ties; and, the manner in which specialists in 
counseling proceed in the fulfilment of their 
duties. Briefly, it deals with the pros and 
cons of preparing individuals to choose 
appropriate occupational fields. The sec- 
ond part—the longest single unit in the 
book—deals with ‘‘individualized oppor- 
tunities for training for an occupation.”’ 
It is concerned mainly with pointing 
the need for vocational guidance. It 
amounts to a vindication of—or perhaps 
an apologia for—vocational guidance. The 
third part constitutes a discussion of junior 
employment service. The terms of the 
subcommittee’s investigation prevented 
any reference to fundamental socio-eco- 
nomic problems; consequently the recom- 
mendations submitted under this heading 
are necessarily limited to the procedures 
involved in the administration of junior 
employment bureaus. The last part of the 


work deals briefly with special problems in 
vocational guidance, such as the Amerin- 
dian and the negro, guidance in rural com- 
munities, and agencies outside the school. 

A third of the entire volume comprises 
appendices, probably of considerable value 
to persons actually engaged in or tenta- 
tively considering the administration of 
a vocational guidance bureau; and two 
extensive bibliographies relating to occu- 
pational pamphlets and to publications 
(subsequent to 1920) having reference to 
vocational guidance. 

Every chapter is followed by a brief list 
of recommendations. It is in this that the 
reviewer finds the main fault of the publica- 
tion. Strictly speaking, recommendations 
by government committees should be based 
on investigations into factual material, and 
should be limited to the scope of the data 
discovered by their investigation. In so 
far as some of the recommendations ap- 
pended to the chapters included in the first 
part of the volume are based on a question- 
naire inquiry into existing practices, the 
subcommittee would appear to have ad- 
hered to these requirements. But the 
remaining part of the volume actually con- 
stitutes little more than a text book ona 
priort principles of vocational guidance. 
That one may concur with the pronounce- 
ments thus made, in no way diminishes 
their irrelevance in a publication of this 
description. The reviewer cannot conceal 
from himself the suspicion that too much 
of the book constitutes special pleading by 
vocational experts to demonstrate that vo- 
cational guidance is desirable—a claim 
that should be effected through some other 
medium. 

Apart from this criticism, the reviewer 
finds himself in sympathy with the “‘re- 
port.”” In general, probably most pro- 
gressive educationists will agree that more 
vocational education is desirable; and most 
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intelligent industrialists, that the current 
tremendous turnover of juvenile labor could 
be considerably reduced by better orienta- 
tion, concerning the nature and limitations 
of occupations open to them, preferably 
before they enter upon the customary 
period of applied personal research into 
occupational pursuits. Consequently most 
persons who have genuinely at heart the 
basic interests of youthful workers will 
express cordial appreciation of the general 
aims of the subcommittee in charge of this 
publication. The practical experience of 
the reviewer, however, in the work of the 
Juvenile Affairs Boards and Apprentice- 
ship Committees administered by the cen- 
tral government of one of the constituent 
member-nations of the British Common- 
wealth leaves him still essentially skeptical 
concerning the value of a vocational gui- 
dance program which is divorced from the 
far more pressing problems inherent in the 
badly coérdinated economic organization 
of modern society. The reviewer is cer- 
tainly not the only employment officer who 
has been faced with the insoluble problem 
of ‘‘counseling’’ a youth whose ambition 
to enter a given occupational field is 
checked only by the utter absence of any 
job in that field, and whose family circum- 
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stances are such that a job of some sort is 
imperative. Under these circumstances 
vocational guidance becomes analogous 
to budgeting for a $5000 home on a $2000 
income. Itislargely a waste of time. The 
ideal aims of vocational guidance are es- 
sentially praiseworthy. There can be no 
serious question that the guidance concept 
of education as a process of preparation for 
constructive participation in the world’s 
work is fundamentally sound. But is it 
not very often somewhat shallow? How, 
other than by polite indifference, would a 
vocational counselor rebut the argument 
presented by our present tremendous un- 
employment problem, by which the signif- 
icance of the individual worker and his 
interests become utterly naught. What is 
needed is a job, regardless of its appro- 
priateness. And employers cannot help 
at such times but behave in a more or less 
predatory manner. 

One may conclude this review by asking 
humbly but quite sincerely, has committee 
II1ID—nay, has the White House Conference 
itself—delved deeply enough into the prob- 
lems basic in our modern employment 
phenomena? Is it not possible that they 
delude themselves with shadows and ra- 
tionalizations, of which this present report 
is only one? 


STUDENT SELF-SUPPORT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
By James G. Umstattd. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1932, xii + 205 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by HENRY Beaumont, University of Kentucky 


This is by long odds the most thorough- 
going study ever made of the problem of 
student self-support, which is rapidly com- 
ing to the foreground in our colleges and 
universities as a major issue. What is 
more, it demonstrates the importance of the 
much neglected educational aspect of self- 
support. 

The findings of this study are based on 
four groups of data: a sample of 2838 
questionnaires which were found to be rep- 
resentative of the entire student body, 
scholastic records, percentile scores on the 
College Ability Test, and employment data 


in the comptroller’s office. Some of the 
striking facts revealed are: 

1. There is a slight inverse relationship 
between earnings and a favorable economic 
status, indicating that only to a small 
degree do students earn in proportion to 
their need. 

2. Earnings, as indicated by 55 per cent 
of the group studied, ranged from less than 
$100 (reported by 10.5 per cent) to over $900 
(reported by 3.4 per cent) for the academic 
year 1928-9. The median salary was 46 
cents per hour with a range from 10-20 
cents to $5.00 per hour. 
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3. Moderate employment does not lower 
scholarship, but extreme self-support does. 
“Seventy-five per cent of all expenses 
earned’’ seems to be the danger line. The 
age of those who earned all expenses was 
higher than the average and those who 
earned most were admitted to the Uni- 
versity Hospital more frequently. 

Augmented earnings tend to be associ- 
ated with increased participation in Y. M. 
C. A. work, literary societies, etc. but with 
somewhat decreased membership in fra- 
ternities and participation in dances. 
There is no decrease in the number of of- 
fices held by those who earn most. 

4. Most students state that they derive 
advantages from self-support and ‘“‘ex- 
perience” is given by a majority as the 
chief gain. More students listed ‘‘none’’ 
under ‘‘disadvantages’ than gave any 
other answer. Athletics and study were 
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cited as “partly sacrificed activities.” 
A more flexible study schedule was sug- 
gested as a way in which the University 
could help self-supporting students. 

The educational aspect rather than the 
necessity of self-support comes to the fore- 
ground in this study. It suggests that 
portions of certain curricula might be placed 
on a practical training basis and that only 
those with excessive self-support activities 
need be advised to carry a lighter study 
load. Though this emphasis on the educa- 
tional aspect is in itself a valuable contri- 
bution, it should be borne in mind that this 
study was made in 1928-9 and that the sit- 
uation at that time cannot be assumed to 
give a correct picture of today. 

An excellent review of previous studies 
and a short but comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy add much to the value of this stimulat- 
ing report. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
By Catharine Oglesby. New York: Harper, 1932, 300 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by Emrty Burr, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls 


At a time when there are practically no 
job openings anywhere, it is rather dis- 
concerting to be told that ‘‘Now it is no 
longer a case of an employer alone having 
the privilege of selection. The employee 
also shares the right to question, judge and 
decide.”’ 

In her book Miss Oglesby offers guidance 
to women in the choosing of jobs in fifteen 
clearly defined fields. She speaks of the 
book as a Baedecker of occupation; it is 
certainly detailed and thorough in its study 
of business opportunities in every field open 
to women. 

The author is well qualified to write on 
the subject as she has had practical ex- 
perience as the head of a large fashion 
establishment with showrooms in Paris, 
London, and New York, and more recently 
as Associate Editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

There are chapters on how to choose, 
look for, get, and keep your job. These 
contain the most helpful suggestions in the 
book. 


The opportunities which Miss Oglesby 
has investigated cover the fields of adver- 
tising, fashion, arts and crafts, cosmetics, 
finance, government, management, per- 
sonnel work, motion pictures, selling, office 
work, social service, nutrition, journalism, 
and transportation. Each type of work is 
analyzed and its possibilities and demands 
clearly set forth. The advice of women 
who have achieved success, fame and big 
salaries in various lines is quoted. In 
referring to the weakness of women in busi- 
ness, Miss Oglesby mentions several vital 
reasons for failure to make good. Among 
them, the fact that detail often absorbs the 
entire attention and that growth is arrested 
by failure to learn new facts and new meth- 
ods and by too great servility to routine. 
Many women workers, Miss Oglesby finds, 
labor with material which they not only 
do not understand, but which they make 
no effort to understand. 

She finds that many women adopt their 
jobs as if it were a ‘‘cause’”’ and choose to 
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suffer with a firm which offers them no 
future rather than abandon the sterile job 
and secure more lucrative occupation else- 
where. To get a better job, or to make her 
job better, Miss Oglesby finds that all a 
woman needs is to be mentally capable, 
emotionally stable and sartorially smart. 
She pleads for higher education of women 
and states that in her survey of women in 
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business, she has found the lower ranks 
crowded while the upper ranks were thin. 

While reading of the book may not, in 
the present crisis, work the magic which its 
author had hoped, it will prove a benefit 
to all business women with ambition to 
succeed. Vocational counselors will find 
much in the volume to help them in guiding 
girls into channels affording the greatest 
likelihood of success. 





Joss, MacHINEs, AND CapiITaAuism. By 
Arthur Dahlberg, Ph.D. New York: 
Maemillan, 1932, xv + 252 pp., $3.00. 
Dr. Dahlberg scrutinizes the capitalistic 

system in industry from the viewpoint of a 
graduate engineer and of a thoughtful stu- 
dent of economics, sociology and philoso- 
phy. He finds much to criticise, although 
he believes that capitalism, if subjected to 
some renovation and repair, is superior 
to communism and other proposed 
substitutes. 

Briefly summarized, the author’s argu- 
ment runs somewhat like this: 

Under modern economic organization, 
and with what is now considered normal 
working time, industry can produce more 
commodities than are required. Moreover, 
an undue proportion of the gains of business 
goes to the owners of capital, who thereby 
enjoy larger incomes than they can spend 
for necessities. The results are further ex- 
pansion of productive capacity and ruinous 
competition among producers of things that 
people do not need. Elimination of eco- 
nomic waste and excess plant capacity 
would make conditions worse, since it would 
throw many workers out of employment. 
The solution, in the opinion of Dahlberg, 
lies in creating an artificial scarcity of labor 
through federal legislation limiting the 
hours of work to perhaps four a day. The 
resulting improvement in the bargaining 
power of labor would, he thinks, divert a 
larger share of the national income to those 
who spend their money promptly for necessi- 
ties. This together with the automatic 
absorption of surplus labor on account of 
shorter working hours, the author believes 
would cure many of the ills he finds in our 
present economic system. 


VocaTIONAL STUDIES IN JOURNALISM. By 
Walter B. Pitkin and Robert F. Harrel. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931, 
158 pp., $2.00. 

Part I describes the results of a study of 
“editorial judgment’”’ of experienced news- 
paper men as compared with students of 
journalism. Tests were designed to meas- 
ure judgment of importance and news 
value of news items, ability to select and 
arrange items for first page make-up, judg- 
ment of truth of rumor, and knowledge of 
words. In all of these there is little differ- 
ence. between the mature newspaper men 
and students. The latter, however, do 
differ greatly from typical newspaper work- 
ers in personal interests. 

Part II attempts to isolate the factors 
making for success in journalism on the 
basis of a study of the careers of five hun- 
dred successful journalists. 


SavInes AND EmpLoyee SAvines PLANs IN 
PHILADELPHIA. By William J. Carson. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1932, xi + 112 pp., $1.50. 

This study of savings in Philadelphia 
points out the amount, growth, and changes 
in savings, and describes plans that have 
been developed by different industrial 
companies in the city to encourage the 
practice of saving and thrift among em- 
ployees. Data were obtained through 
questionnaires and interviews with repre- 
sentatives of savings and commercial banks, 
insurance companies, and industrial firms. 


Men Workine. By Norman Beasley. 
New York: Harper, 1931, xix + 296 pp., 
$3.00. 

This is a story of the Goodyear Tire and 

Rubber Company, and at the same time a 
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history of rubber. It is not a story of 
manufacturing processes, but, rather, the 
author was more interested in what this 
corporation has done, and is doing, for 
those who have worked for it. 

In 1839 Charles Goodyear, after patient 
experimentation, developed the fundamen- 
tal process of vulcanization. Nearly forty 
years after his death a company was organ- 
ized, adopting the pioneer’s name. Since 
then it has become the largest rubber 
company in the world. This book traces 
its growth, down to the building of the 
Akron. It would not be complete without 
the chapters concerned with industrial 
relations—‘Giving Men a Chance to 
Improve,’’ “An Industrial Assembly is 
Elected,” ‘“How Men Are Given a Voice 
in Management,”’ to name a few. 

Interestingly written, this is a story of 
fact that reads like fiction. 


Maxine THE Most or Your Lirs. By 
John J. B. Morgan and Ewing T. Webb, 
New York: Long and Smith, 1932, x + 
250 pp., $2.50. 

This is a parallel volume to Strategy in 
Handling People, by the same authors. 
The technique of presentation employed is 
identical with that volume in its numerous 
citations of personal anecdotes about 
“success”? experiences of prominent men. 
The book has a good deal of the ‘“‘onward 
and upward forever’ attitude. But the 
specific injunctions offered as the conclu- 
sion to each chapter contain a good deal of 
sane wisdom. Readers who like their 
philosophy in homeopathic and sugar- 
coated doses will undoubtedly find in this 
book some inspiration and aid in their 
personal living. 


Tue CRAVING FOR SuPeRIORITY. By Ray- 
mond Dodge and Eugene Kahn. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1931, 69 pp., 
$1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to state in a 
tentative way a synthesis of a psychological 
and psychopathological point of view re- 
specting the importance of the craving for 
superiority. This trait is considered by 
the authors as universal, although it is rec- 
ognised that its satisfactions may appear 
in a great variety of forms. In a sense, 
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the book is an attempt to reconcile some of 
the material first given popular expression 
by William McDougall and in another field 
by Alfred Adler. The stress placed upon 
the significance of the craving for superior- 
ity and the recognition of its numerous 
normal and abnormal manifestations make 
the volume suggestive, but not altogether 
novel. 


THe WHOLESOME PERSONALITY. By Wil- 
liam H. Burnham. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1932, xiv + 712 pp., $3.50. 

If there is any possible fault in this re- 
markably inclusive study of the personality, 
it is that there is too much of it. It is ad- 
dressed primarily to teachers and is organ- 
ized definitely as a text book. Anyone who 
will patiently master its seven hundred 
pages would obtain a splendid grasp of the 
best consensus of modern psychology about 
the nature of personality. The author 
provides an excellent summary of the scope 
of the work in the following paragraph. 

“For the individual, in other words, it 
all condenses into six interrelated aims: 
integration of the personality; significant 
tasks, individual and social; the scientific 
attitude, the highest form of the learning 
attitude; persistence, the ability to endure, 
to repeat one’s efforts again and again; 
the normal democratic group, social in- 
terests, codperation, and the readiness to 
sacrifice personal interest for the sake of the 
group; the genetic point of view with 
integration of conflicts at higher levels.” 
(Page 687.) 


A History or PsycHo.Loey In AvToBI0G- 
RAPHY (Vow. II). Edited by Carl Mur- 
chison. Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 
1932, xvii + 407 pp., $5.00. 

This, the second volume of autobiogra- 
phies of eminent psychologists, contains 
the life stories of Bourdon, Drever, Dunlap, 
Ferrari, Franz, Groos, Heymans, Héffding, 
Judd, Loland, Morgan, Pillsbury, Terman, 
Washburn, Woodworth, and Yerkes. All 
are thoughtfully prepared, and the reader 
cannot help but feel that the authors en- 
joyed themselves greatly in reciting their 
careers. 

Aside from the unquestionable historical 
value too much cannot be said for these 
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biographies as source material for student 
psychologists. They give another dimen- 
sion to the literature of the science. It is 
to be hoped that this series will be 
continued. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Socrat PsycHoLoey. 
(Second Edition.) By Emory S. Bo- 
gardus. New York: Century, 1931, xii 
+ 444 pp., $3.50. 

After eight years this work has been 
thoroughly rewritten and revised in the 
light of recent psychological advances. 
“he main theme continues as intersocial 
stimulation and response, but as interstim- 
ulation at any given time of incipient and 
maturing personalities functioning in social 
situations. 

Part I on Personality deals with various 
modes of behavior and with social attitudes. 
A chapter on ‘‘Configuration of Personality” 
illustrates the healthy influence of Gestalt 
psychology on the author. The second 
Part examines the distinguishing marks of 
personality which when taken together 
constitute individuality. Part III de- 
scribes the different forms of social stimula- 
tion, while the final Part examines the effect 
on individuals of groups, crowds, and pub- 
lics. Each chapter is followed by problems, 
readings, and stimulating ‘‘propositions.”’ 


READINGS IN EXPERIMENTAL PsYCHOLOGY. 
Edited by Willard Lee Valentine. New 
York: Harper, 1931, xv + 606 pp., $2.75. 
This volume of readings is intended for 

use by elementary students in combination 

with a regular text. Its purpose is to 
introduce them to actual scientific research, 
to laboratory reports in the original, 
abridged and reworded to some extent for 
the sake of pedagogical simplicity. Forty- 
eight studies are given, including such well 
known reports as Simple Reaction Times to 

Light and Sound, by Wells, Kelley, and 

Murphy; The Conditioned Pupillary Re- 

action, by Cason; A Comparison of the 

Sex and Hunger Drive in the White Rat, 

by Warner; Studies in Emotional Reactions, 

by Landis, A Study of Brain Injury in 

Relation to Learning in the White Rat, by 

Lashley; and The Measurement of Opinion, 

by Thurstone. 
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Contemporary SocioLtocy. By Emory 8. 
Bogardus. Los Angeles: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1931, 483 pp., $3.50. 

This is in reality a “‘readings,’’ but one 
which has the logical continuity and whole- 
ness of a single author. Contributions 
from a large number of contemporary s8o- 
ciologists are organized and welded together 
by original contributions of the writer. 
The result is a reasonably consistent pic- 
ture of sociology and its concepts today. 
The kook is organized into nine long chap- 
ters: tools in sociology; ecological con- 
cepts; cultural concepts; societal con- 
cepts; personal concepts; social process 
concepts; social organization concepts; 
social change concepts; and social research 
concepts. 


HANDBOOK OF STATISTICAL NOMOGRAPHS, 
TABLES, AND Formutas. By J. W. Dun- 
lap and A. K. Kurtz. Yonkers: World 
Book, 1932, 163 pp., $6.00. 

Part One contains 29 nomographs, or 
graphic devices by which values for statis- 
tical formulas can be obtained rapidly 
without calculation. Their use results in 
an enormous saving of time. Directions 
are clear and easy to follow. Part Two is 
devoted to a series of most useful tables 
for finding squares, logarithms, for con- 
verting standard errors to probable errors, 
etc. A list of 434 formulas is invaluable for 
reference purposes. This handbook will 
prove a profitable investment to any user 
of statistics in psychological, sociological, 
or educational research. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
Sratres, 1931. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1931, xvii + 
898 pp., $1.25. 

This volume, the fifty-third of its kind, 
represents a digest of data collected by all 
statistical agencies of the National Govern- 
ment, as well as those of a considerable 
number of private agencies and several 
States. This wealth of information is 
presented in 851 tables organized in 32 
general groups. It is naturally invaluable 
for reference purposes. 
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New Books 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Business Statistics. By John R. Riggle- 
man. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932, 
707 pp., $4.00. 

THE StrucTuRE OF ComPETITIVE INDUSTRY. 
By E. A. G. Robinson. New York: Har- 
court, 192 pp., $1.25. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


A List oF AMERICAN DoctTorRAL DIssERTA- 
TIONS PRINTED IN 1930. By Mary Wil- 
son MacNair. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1932, 349 pp., $.65. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRY. 
By Nathaniel Peffer. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932, 207 pp., $1.50. 

LEADERS IN EpucaTIon: A BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
caL Directory. By J. McKeen Cattell. 
Lancaster: Science Press, 1932, 1043 pp., 
$10.00. 

Sarety EpvucatTion 1n ScHoous: Report 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SaFrety Epuvu- 
CATION IN ScHoouts. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1932, 72 pp., $.50. 


GUIDANCE 


How To Get A PosiTIon IN ScHOOL oR CoL- 
LEGE. By George W. Cox and W. H. 
Jones. Columbia: Southern Teachers’ 
Agency, 1932, 97 pp., $1.00. 

Tue Cuoice or AN OccupaTion. Edited 
by Albert B. Crawford and Stuart H. 
Clement. New Haven: Yale Department 
of Personnel Study, 1932, 504 pp. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Business OPPORTUNITIES FOR WoMEN. By 
Catharine Oglesby. New York: Harper, 
1932, 307 pp., $2.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PHysIcaAL EDUCATION; 
2nd Edition. By Jesse Feiring Williams. 
Philadelphia: Saunders, 493 pp., $3.00. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


SrupEentT Setr-Surport. By James G. Um- 
stattd. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932, 217 pp., $2.50. 





PSYCHOLOGY 


ELEMENTS OF HuMAN ENGINEERING. By 
Charles R. Gow. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932, 182 pp., $1.60. 

MAKING THE Most oF Your Lirs. By J. 
J. B. Morgan and E. T. Webb. New 
York: Long & Smith, 1932, 260 pp., $2.50. 

ManaGInG Minps: A Practica PsycHot- 
OGY FOR VocATIONAL TEACHERS. By 
Charles R. Allen and Harry A. Tiemann. 
New York: Century, 1932, 299 pp., $2.50. 

NorMAL YoOuTH AND Its Everypay Pros- 
tems. By D. A. Thom. New York: 
Appleton, 1932, 382 pp., $2.50. 

Spook Crooks! Exposing THE SECRETS OF 
THE PROPHETEPRS WxHo Conpuct Our 
Wicxkepest Inpustry. New York: Burt, 
1932, 300 pp., $1.00. 

Tue Evo.ution oF Human Benavior. By 
Carl J. Warden. New York: Macmillan, 
1932, 257 pp., $3.00. 

Tue House tHat Frevup Buitt. By Jo- 
seph Jastrow. New York: Greenberg, 
1932, 303 pp., $2.50. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Puannep Society. By George Henry 
Soule. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 304 
pp., $2.50. 

An IMPRESSIONISTIC VIEW OF THE WINTER 
oF 1930-31 In New York City. By Lil- 
lian Brandt. New York: Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, 1932, 101 pp., $.50. 

Cuitp Lasor: ReportT oF THE Suscom- 
MITTEE ON CuHILD Lasor. New York: 
Century, 1932, 611 pp., $5.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF SocraAL LEGISLATION. By 
Mary S. Callcott. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932, 435 pp., $3.00. 


ECONOMICS 


ComPpu.Lsory UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: 
DesaTE Hanpsoox. Compiled by E. R. 
Rankin. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1932, 91 pp., $.50. 

PicTURE OF WorRLD Economic ConDITIONS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF 1932. New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 

1932, 303 pp., $3.00. 
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Current Periodicals 


PREPARED BY Linpa H. Mortey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AGE 


BarRKIN, Sotomon. Employment of the 


older worker—the economically middle 
aged and aged. Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Supplement, Mar., 
1932, Vol. 27, p. 102-108. 

“To meet the problems of the econom- 
ically middle aged, industry must openly 
avow its acceptance of the principle of 
preference for the economically middle 
aged for jobs at which they can be profit- 
ably employed, make intensive job stud- 
ies to reveal possible openings for the 
older worker, develop a plan of employ- 
ment adjustment, relax its discriminatory 
maximum hiring age policies, formulate 
the qualifications of new employees in 
terms of specific jobs to be filled, and 
assume its share of the older worker 
population.” 


BUDGETS AND COST OF LIVING 


Comparative costs of living. Information 


Service, Apr. 16, 1932, Vol. 11, p. 1-4. 

Survey made by International Labour 
Office for Ford Motor Company, Limited, 
to obtain information on cost of living in 
certain European cities as compared with 
Detroit, which in 1929 averaged $1,720 for 
the average family of 4.5 persons. Only 
one European city, Stockholm, showed 
need for expenditures higher than De- 
troit. In nearly all European towns 
provisions were made for insurance or 
sickness, while in Detroit there was no 
such provision. 


Hyps, Acnes Rogers. Where the money 
goes; what twenty New York families do 
with their incomes. Harpers, Nov., 1931, 
Vol. 163, p. 688-699. (Abstract in Social 
Science Abstracts, May, 1932, Vol. 4, p. 
754.) 


Survey covers incomes ranging from 
$4,000 to $15,000. Only the highest in- 
come group has a 100 per cent club mem- 
bership among the men. Travel appears 
in only 2 budgets. All but 4 have auto- 
mobiles. Only 3 families have no savings. 


COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS 


College graduates in business. Personnel, 


Feb.—May, 1932, Vol. 8, p. 67-127. 

Supply and demand for college grad- 
uates, by R. I. Rees, J. E. Walters, and 
N. M. McKnight; What does industry 
seek in college graduates? by C. R. Dooley, 
A.M. Jones, J. F. Dwinell; Some funda- 
mentals in industrial college employment 
programs, by F. S. Johnson, R. E. Do- 
herty, J. R. Bangs; Providing informa- 
tion concerning business to college and 
university students, by W. H. Cowley, 
W. H. Winans, G. H. Estabrooks; Em- 
ployment procedure, by C. S. Coler, R. 
C. Clothier, J. D. Beatty; Recruiting 
and training college men for selling, by 
Bevan Lawson. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Ciark, J. M. Long-range planning for 
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the regularization of industry: report of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
employment and Industrial Stabilization 
of the National Progressive Conference. 
New Republic, Jan. 13, 1932, Vol. 69, pt. 2, 
24 p. (Abstract in Social Science Ab- 
stracts, Apr., 1932, Vol. 4, p. 539.) 

This report outlines the first requisite 
steps for introducing voluntary planning 
into the existing economic system. 


GrauaM, Frank D. (Professor of Econom- 


ics, Princeton University). Plan for 
abolishing unemployment. Information 
Service, May 14, 1932, Vol. 11, p. 2-3. 
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Summarization of a pamphlet issued by 
Princeton University. Author suggests 
setting up a rather complete economic 
system for unemployed people, to func- 
tion in and with the general scheme now 
functioning for the employed workers. 


TuGwELL, Rexrorp S. (Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University). Econo- 
mist’s diagnosis. Information Service, 
May 14, 1932, Vol. 11, p. 1-2. 

A definite statement of unpleasant 
truths which Dr. Tugwell claims are to a 
large extent disregarded at present. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Croxton, Freperick E. (Columbia Uni- 
versity), and Croxton, Frep C. Fluc- 
tuation of employment in Ohio in 1930 
and comparison with previous years. 
Monthly Labor Review, Mar., 1932, Vol. 
34, p. 516-528. 

Comparison is with previous six years. 
Covers 44,307 establishments. Tables 
give tabulations by months, industries, 
male and female employees, number of 
employees, number of establishments and 
occupation groups; and various combina- 
tions of above factors. 


ENGINEERS 


Frienp, H. M. How many engineers are 
now employed? Power, Oct. 27, 1931, 
Vol. 74, p. 600-604. (Abstract in Social 
Science Abstracts, May, 1932, Vol. 4, p. 
752.) 

Mechanical engineers show greatest 
amount of unemployment, civil, electri- 
cal, and mining next in order. An anal- 
ysis by geographical districts shows that 
about 10,000 engineers are out of work. 


What do engineers earn? Power, Sept. 1, 
1931, Vol. 74, p. 318-321. (Abstract in 
Social Science Abstracts, Apr., 1932, Vol. 
4, p. 564.) 

A summary of a study undertaken by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Levin, Samugt M. (College of the City 
of Detroit). Ford unemployment policy. 


American Labor Legislation Review, June, 
1932, Vol. 22, p. 101-108. 

In April, 1931, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany had 5,061 of its former employees on 
city doles, and the corporation itself, 
being located outside city limits, made 
negligible contributions to the tax fund 
out of which this money was taken. In- 
stead of co-operation, the Ford Company 
in June attacked the policies and per- 
sonnel of the city organization while they 
failed to answer questionnaires sent out 
with requests for the work records of 
every applicant at the Welfare Depart- 
ment. At the present time many Ford 
workers are eating at public soup kitchens, 
and thousands are reduced to dependence. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


GraHaM, WituiamM J. Group insurance. 


Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, May, 1932, Vol. 
161, p. 40-45. 

Discussion of group life, group accident 
and health, group accidental death and 
dismemberment, and group annuities. 
During past five years volume of group 
life outstanding has increased 84 per 
cent), and number of employers protect- 
ing their employees has increased 171 
per cent, while the total amount out- 
standing is estimated at $10,000,000,000 
in 1931. 


‘‘Lay-off’’ may cancel group policy cover, 


unless employer acts; temporary dis- 
charge may affect policy just as perma- 
nent one would; Ohio Court of Appeals 
holds. Eastern Underwriter, Mar. 25, 
1932, p. 18. 

Unless employer does certain things to 
keep insurance in force during employee’s 
layoff, the insurance is not chargeable 
against insurer, if he dies during this 
period. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Six-hour day in industry. Service Letter on 


Industrial Relations, New Series, No. 88, 
Apr. 30, 1932, p. 413-416. 

Chief interest at present in shorter day 
is to increase possibilities of employment. 
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If hours are lessened the hourly wage rate 
will be reduced 25 per cent. Advantages 
to management would be increased pro- 
duction per hour, elimination of fatigue 
factor, saving from discontinuing cafe- 
terias, etc. The biggest objections from 
employees are loss in earnings and pecu- 
liar working hours. ' 


INCENTIVES 


Lez, CuristopHer A. (Director, Arthur H. 
Lee and Sons, Ltd.). Some notes on 
incentives in industry. Human Factor, 
May, 1932, Vol. 6, p. 180-182. 

Considers best results are obtained 
when financial and non-financial incen- 
tives are combined. Believes the first 
problem is to select the right incentives 
and then ‘‘sell’”’ the idea to the workers. 
In many organizations sense of loyalty 
to ‘‘chief”’ is an incentive, in others the 
sense of achievement, or the holding of 
shares stimulate interest. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


APPLEGREN, GEorGE. Goodyear’s indus- 
trial relations program. Industrial Rela- 
tions, Mar., 1932, Vol. 3, p. 127-131. 

Under present plan its industrial uni- 
versity, flying squadron, industrial as- 
sembly and 22 employee organizations are 
making for a happy and mutually profit- 
able industrial relationship. 


Church responsibility in industrial prob- 
lems: a discussion conference based on 
eight cases of the assumption of such re- 
sponsibility by organized church bodies. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Apr., 1932, 
Vol. 17, p. 63-70. 

Presented before a meeting of the Tay- 
lor Society, arranged by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. Each ‘‘case’’ pre- 
sented by a representative of the religious 
organization involved. 


Srarx, Louis. Woman mine owner shows 
hard-boiled operators that good wages 
and closed shops are a success. United 


Mine Workers Journal, Apr. 15, 1932, 
Vol. 43, p. 14-15. 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Company’s plan 
of industrial relations described by a 
reporter from the New York Times. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Selected list of books on social subjects 


published in 1931. Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library No. 112, Apr., 
1932, p. 1-4. 

Not annotated but indicates where 
especially valuable reviews can be found. 


LOANS 


Employee loan plans. Industrial Rela- 


tions, May, 1932, Vol. 3, p. 237-239. 
Findings of a study made of 400 plans. 


Morris, ArtHourR J. (Founder of the Morris 


Plan of Industrial Banking; Chairman, 
Morris Plan Corporation of America). 
Morris plan’s contribution to the eco- 
nomic life and welfare of the wage- 
earner. American Federationist, Apr., 
1932, Vol. 39, p. 401-411. 

Traces evolution of modern banking 
system, with the development of the Mor- 
ris Plan banks. Analyzes the two billion 
dollar loan business which is done by the 
system. Borrowers are mainly of the 
middle class, from 25 to 45 years of age. 
Many of the borrowers after liquidating 
obligations continue the installment 
payments in form of savings. Total of 
80.2 per cent of borrowers had been em- 
ployed 2 to 6 years on same payroll. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Huser, CiypeE M. Displacement of labor 


by installation of automatic grade-cross- 
ing devices. Monthly Labor Review, 
Apr., 1932, Vol. 34, p. 759-769. 

Gives short sketch of the development 
of automatic devices, with the changes 
taking place, which resulted in the loss 
of approximately 44,343 employment 
opportunities up to Dec., 1930. Illus- 
trates with actual cases to show how 
automatic signal devices have displaced 
flagmen and watchmen, with resultant 
wage saving. 
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MANAGEMENT 


CorrMan, Pavut B. (Assistant Professor of 
Accounting, Harvard Business School). 
Testing for ability, in management. 
Harvard Business Review, Apr., 1932, 
Vol. 10, p. 269-279. 

Some of the tests are in organization 
and system of control, in the amount of 
planning and foresight, in the sequence of 
policy moves and the alternative policies 
and plans. Sometimes the ability in 
management lies chiefly in one person, 
but more frequently it rests with a com- 
bination of individuals. 


Organizations for the promotion of manage- 
ment study. Bulletin of the International 
Management Institute, Dec.; Jan.; Feb.; 
1931; 1932, Vol. 5-6, p. 223-228; 28-29; 
57-59. 

Describes the activities of the American 
Management Association; four French 
associations and the Taylor Society. 


MORALE 


KoRNHAUSER, ARTHUR W., AND SHARP, 
Aenss A. (University of Chicago). Em- 
ployee attitudes; suggestions from a study 
in a factory. Personnel Journal, Apr., 
1932, Vol. 10, p. 393-404. 

A personnel investigation carried on 
in the Badger-Globe Mill of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, where a group of 
typical American women is engaged in 
routine factory work, showed that “‘some 
slight relationship was found between 
attitudes and measured facts about the 
workers. Correlations between favor- 
ableness of attitudes and individual scores 
for emotional adjustment are low but posi- 
tive. The data are analyzed to find the 
sorest spots of dissatisfaction and worry. 
Fear of lay-off or loss of job entirely is 
most pervasive.” 


Mayo, Exton. Problem of collaboration: 
address before the Personnel Club of 
New York, on February 3, 1932. Man- 
agement Review, Mar., 1932, Vol. 21, p. 84. 

Series of experiments carried on with 
group of girls in the Hawthorne Plant of 
the Western Electric Company. Changes 
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were made in working conditions such 
as elimination and introduction of rest 
periods, lunch periods, change in hours 
of work, etc. Personal interviews with 
each employee resulted in decided in- 
crease in general morale. Concluded 
that most people like to talk over likes 
and dislikes with unprejudiced listener 
who allows the employees to see their own 
irrationalities and correct their own 
troubles. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Credit Company. Printing indus- 
try; Confectionery; Manufacture of 
jewelry. Industry Report, Mar.; Apr.; 
May, 1932, Vol. 7, p. 23-27; 39-49; 51-62. 

Health and safety hazards in these in- 
dustries are pointed out. Occupational 
descriptions are given. 


PENSIONS 


Borpren, ALBERT G. American trend to- 
ward annuities. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1932, Vol. 161, p. 27-32. 

From the first annuity contract dated 
May 22, 1761, the business has grown 
until the present time when different 
forms of contracts are available. Some 
of these are the life annuity, which pro- 
vides no death benefit; the refund annuity, 
which provides a similar return on re- 
duced scale and provides that the income 
shall continue to a beneficiary in case of 
death before sum of income payments has 
equaled original premium; cash refund 
annuity; survivorship annuity; joint and 
survivorship annuity; and deferred an- 
nuity. 


Railroad pension situation. Industrial Re- 
lations, Mar.; Apr.; May, 1932, Vol. 3, 
p. 133-136; 185-189; 247-251. 

Arguments for and against the two 
employee pension bills now pending in 
Congress, and a study of the effect of 
awarding pensions to present employees 
upon completion of 30 years of service. 


Summary comparison of pending bills. 
Industrial Relations, May, 1932, Vol. 3, 
p. 251-252. 














A tabulation of the principal points in 
each bill. 


PENSIONS—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Strong, Epna L. (U. 8. Department of 
Labor Library). Public old-age pensions 
in the United States: references, 1929 to 
1931. Monthly Labor Review, Mar., 1932, 
Vol. 34, p. 738-746. 

Annotated references to books, pamph- 
lets and periodical articles. Special 
sections dealing with: proposals for fed- 
eral legislation and state legislation and 
discussion. Supplements bibliography 
published in the May, 1929, issue of this 
periodical. 


SAFETY 


Coorpsr, S. I. (Manager, Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines, New York). Value of 
organized effort against accidents. Eze- 
cutives Service Bulletin, May, 1932, Vol. 
10, p. 5-6. 

Describes safety education which was 
begun in the Southern Pacific Steamship 
Lines five years ago, with the specific 
purpose of reducing personal injuries. 
They first analyzed accidents of previous 
year, and made a survey of physical lay- 
out of all properties; then formed a com- 
mittee of pier supervisors. Bulletin 
boards kept the employees posted as to 
the progress of the work. Results proved 
that nearly every accident is a prevent- 
able occurrence. 


STABILIZATION 


Gayer, Artnur D. (National Bureau of 
Economic Research). Financing the 
emergency public works program. Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, June, 1932, 
Vol. 22, p. 71-75. 

Believes key to the problem lies in the 
public works activities of state, county 
and city government agencies, but that 
unaided they can do nothing to enlarge 
their construction expenditures. Thinks 
a federal bond issue of billions of dollars 
would be valuable not only for direct 

relief afforded, but would stimulate 

activities in building industries and all 
those supplying raw materials. 
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Stwonps, H. R. Small plant outwits de- 


pression. Jron Age, Mar. 3, 1932, Vol. 
129, p. 549-550. 

Silent Glow Oil Burner Corporation 
doubled sales each year, with the inven- 
tion of an oil burner which converts a 
kitchen range into an oil stove. 


Spates, T. G. (European Representative, 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.). 
International planning of public works; a 
factor in the regularization of employ- 
ment and economic relationships. Pre- 
pared in collaboration with the Geneva 
Research Center. Geneva Special Studies, 
Mar., 1932, Vol. 3, p. 3-24. 

A survey of the current literature on 
the subject. 


Stabilization in Pennsylvania: I. Regulari- 


zation methods of the Leeds and North- 
rup Company; II. Upholstery industry; 
III. Report of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance. Labor 
and Industry, Dec.; Jan.; Mar.; 1931; 
1932, Vol. 18; 19, p. 13-17; 4-16; 22-28. 

Examples of different conditions in the 
stabilization problem met in appropriate 
ways. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Confidence in stock purchase plans. Serv- 


ice Letter on Industrial Relations, New 
Series, No. 88, Apr. 30, 1932, p. 419. 

Subscriptions for stock under the fourth 
stock acquisition plan of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, authorized in 
June, 1931, have already reached 20,700. 
For every dollar deposited by employee, 
company adds 50 cents; the price of stock 
is adjusted every 6 months to market 
conditions and employees do not agree 
to purchase any specified amount, but 
make deposits in a fund up to 10 per cent 
of their pay. 


Repurchasing employee stock. Industrial 


Relations, Mar., 1932, Vol. 3, p. 145. 
Plans of seven companies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


CootsBaueH, KernnetH (Superintendent, 


State Employment Office, Philadelphia). 
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What America’s jobless are thinking 
today. Nation’s Business, Apr., 1932, 
Vol. 20, p. 32-34, 84. 

The author is of the opinion that most 
of the unemployed workers are thinking 
primarily about getting jobs, not about 
changing the social order. 


Mot ey, ArTHurR W. (Superintendent, Erie 
Employment Office; Director of Employ- 
ment, State Emergency Labor Camps). 
Emergency labor camps. Labor and 
Industry, Mar., 1932, Vol. 19, p. 34-37. 

Full description of a successful method 
of dealing with the unemployment situa- 
tion by a state. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Cowprick, E. S. Wisconsin tries unem- 
ployment benefits. Nation’s Business, 
May, 1932, Vol. 20, p. 60, 62. 

Wisconsin laws sets up reserves from 
contributions made entirely by em- 
ployers. Each employer must pay into 
the fund an amount equal to 2 per cent of 
his payroll; after 2 years the amount is 
reduced to 1 per cent if the reserve 
amounts to $55 peremployee. In order to 
draw benefits persons must register with 
public agencies, and must accept suit- 
able work offered to them. If a com- 
pany guarantees at least 42 weeks of work 
for a year in advance they are exempted 
from law. 


Kup, C. A. Unemployment compensa- 
tion in the United States. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1932, Vol. 161, p. 118-127. 

Outlines American experience with 
unemployment insurance, the joint plans 
established by men and management, and 
the company plans, with a short summary 
of the Dennison system. Covers also 
American legislation proposals and par- 
ticularly the Groves law. 


Paut A. (University of 
Wisconsin’s unemployment 
American Labor Leg- 


RAUSHENBUSH, 
Wisconsin). 
compensation act. 


islation Review, Mar., 1932, Vol. 22, p. 
11-18. 
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New statute to take effect on July 1, 
1933, unless employers have by June 1, 
1933, actually established plans which 
have been approved by State Industrial 


Commission. Law covers all employers 
who employ ten or more persons for at 
least 4 months in preceding year. Weekly 
benefit to employee is limited to 50 per 
cent of weekly wage, with $10 maximum 
and a $5 minimum. 


Unemployment insurance 
Nation, 


Woman, LEo. 
—its limitations and its promise. 
May 4, 1932, Vol. 134, p. 508-510. 

Primarily a discussion of the English 
scheme. 


VACATIONS 


MitcHett, M. E. Vacation clubs and 
camps. Industrial Relations, Mar., 1932, 
Vol. 3, p. 115-116. 

Survey of the practices of 13 companies. 


WAGES 


Cowprick, Epwarp S. Recent wage 
trends; the influence of certain character- 
istically modern factors. Industrial Re- 
lations, Apr., 1932, Vol. 3, p. 174-176. 

Analysis of the fundamental aspects of 
the wage problem. An aid to clear think- 
ing in this difficult subject. 


Present wage situation. Information Serv- 
ice, Apr. 9, 1932, Vol. 11, p. 1, 

Data from 24 manufacturing industries 
shows decrease in weekly earnings from 
$28.06 to $24.17, while office and shop 
employees earnings in New York State 
decreased from $29.99 to $26.57. 


Two extraordinary wage adjustments. I/n- 
formation Service, Mar. 12, 1932, Vol. 11, 
p. 1-4. 

In hosiery industry on Oct. 7, 1931, it 
was agreed that the union should take 
30-45 per cent wage cut, and employers 
employing only union labor should oper- 
ate without profit, in order to give com- 
petition to non-union plants. In the 
bituminous coal industry the union and 
management have cooperated to reduce 
union labor costs and permit the com- 
pany to compete. Organized labor in 
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Colorado has helped the company to find 
market for coal in order to encourage ‘‘a 
promising plan of cooperation between the 
employer and its organized employes.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LesLiz, Witu1amM. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1932, Vol. 161, p. 98-104. 

In period from 1923 to 1930, the country- 


wide deficiency reached nearly $145,000,- 
000. These deficiencies exist despite 
efforts to reduce losses through accident 
prevention work, and the efforts exerted 
to keep rates equal to current cost con- 
ditions. This unusual condition is result 
also of tendency of state administrative 
bodies to interpret laws liberally in favor 
of the workmen. Countrywide rate level 
increased 11 per cent in 1931 as emergency 
program. 








Objective and Subjective Tests for Noise 


By H. M. Vernon Anp C. G. Warner, London 


Two prominent British investigators bring to the readers of the 
Personnel Journal the results of their latest experiments on the 
effects of notse. 


Experiments demonstrated that objective tests for the effect of noise, 
such as arithmetic tests and the determination of energy expenditure, 
were of very little value; but subjective tests gave striking results. 
The degree of subjective disturbance experienced was noted down when 
the subjects (a) read a psychology book, (b) performed an arithmetic 
test, and (c) performed a purely manual test. Observations in factories 
and offices showed that intermittent noises caused a good deal of dis- 
turbance during test (a), a slight amount during test (b), and very 


little during test (c). 


factories and offices has a harmful 

influence on the health and effi- 
ciency of workers, but very little exact 
information on the subject is available. 
Carozzi! stated that noise may cause 
a diminution of 60 per cent in indus- 
trial output, as well as an increase in 
labor turnover, but he gives no detailed 
figures to substantiate his statements. 
On the other hand, Laird? states that 
when a quiet office and a noisy office 
were compared the noisy office showed 
no disadvantage. Laird subjected 
four typists to a noise machine which 
emitted a sound similar to that made 
by an electric motor, with an auto-siren 
and a telephone bell sounding inter- 


[' IS often considered that noise in 


1L. Carozzi. Occupation and Health. 
Brochure No. 129, 1928. 

7D. A. Laird. Jr. Indust. Hyg., 1927, 
vol. 9, p. 431; and Jr. Nat. Inst. Indust. 
Psychol., 1929, vol. 4, p. 251. 
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mittently. Thesubjects typed for two 
hours each day for four weeks; during 
the first and last weeks the sounds were 
damped by sound-reducing panels. 
The physical intensity of the sound 
was measured by an audiometer, and 
the panels were found to reduce it by 
20 per cent. The average speed of 
typing was 3.0 per cent greater under 
the quieter conditions, and the energy 
expenditure of the subjects was smaller. 


AN ARITHMETICAL TEST FOR NOISE 


In order to investigate the effects of 
noise in factories and offices, it is desir- 
able to have tests which can be applied 
on the spot, and if possible the tests 
should be quantitative. Inasmuch as 
arithmetical tests are easiest to apply, 
we have made series of observations on 
the speed and accuracy with which 
we could work four-figure multipli- 
cation and division sums. Each sum 
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contained all the digits from 2 to 9, 
arranged in different orders, and for the 
multiplication test a list of 200 sums 
was constructed. Our method on each 
occasion was (a) to copy out eight 
or twelve sums, (b) to work through 
them at top speed, taking the time 
required with a stop watch, and (c) 
to correct them immediately, counting 
each sum either ‘right’ or ‘wrong,’ no 
matter how many errors made. 





VERNON AND WARNER: Tests for Noise 





be rather tiring, it was done only on 
Mondays and Saturdays and on two 
of the intermediate days. More than 
one blank day was never taken, and 
this one day did not seem to affect the 
rate of improvement in speed. 

It will be seen from figure 1 that 
subject A. took, at the outset, 237 
seconds to do the test. Improvement 
was rapid at first and then more slow, 
till a minimum time of 187 seconds was 
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DAY OF OBSERVATION 
Fig. 1. INFLUENCE oF Various Noises ON TEst TIME oF Sussect A 


Preliminary observations showed 
that there was gradual adaptation to 
noise, so in order to secure full adapta- 
tion a long experimental period was 

_used. The test was worked through 
' for four hours continuously, except 
that a rest pause of 5 minutes was 
taken after each 55 minutes of work. 
The test was performed under quiet 
conditions and noisy conditions on 
alternate days, and as it was found to 


attained on the 37th day. Then dete- 
rioration set in, probably because the 
test was now being done for three 
hours each day instead of four hours, 
thus diminishing the period of prac- 
tice. At first the speed of working the 
test slowed down from hour to hour 
during the four-hour stretch, but from 
the 9th day onward a nearly even 
speed was maintained. The number 
of mistakes made was fairly steady 
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throughout the series, the average 
being 1.1 mistakes for each eight sums. 

In the first series of noise experi- 
ments a loud gramophone record of 
music was played on three days, and 
on an average the test time was 1.0 
per cent longer than on the quiet days; 
but this increase was due almost 
entirely to the increase of test time 
(viz., 4.9 per cent) which occurred in 
the first hour of the noise experiments. 
In the subsequent three hours there 
was a slight decrease (0.3 per cent) 
in the test time. Also there was no 
increase in the number of mistakes 
made, as compared with quiet days. 

In the next series the noise selected 
was made by a metronome ticking at 
its fastest rate (217 single ticks per 
minute). The metronome stood about 
eighteen inches from the subject. It 
was found that the subject was quicker 
during each hour of each of the three 
mornings than in the corresponding 
quiet observations, the average time 
taken being 2.9 per cent less, while 
his mistakes were nearly the same as 
in the quiet observations. The noise 
used for the next series was soft 
gramophone music. As shown in 
figure 1, this soft music was accom- 
panied by improvement in speed of 
the subject on every occasion, the 
average reduction of test time being 2.1 
per cent. In the final series of obser- 
vations the subject submitted to soft 
but varied music, and this caused a 
slight improvement of test time on two 
of the three days. He was not at all 
distracted by the music, and it looks 
as if a suitable choice of music might 
increase the efficiency of performance 
of a semi-mechanical job without 
causing appreciable disturbing effects. 
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An instance is recorded® in which the 
works manager at a factory installed 
a gramophone in the warehouse de- 
partment, and when the girls had to 
work overtime he generally got a 
request for the gramophone. He is 
confident that it assisted in making 
them happy and contented. 

In the next to the last series the 
subject was submitted to loud mixed 
noises made by an assistant who per- 
formed vigorously on a police whistle, 
dinner bell, piano, bicycle bell, gong, 
mouth organ, tea tray, siren, and 
tambourine at irregular intervals in- 
terspersed with brief periods of silence. 
These noises were made behind a thin 
screen, two feet from the subject. 
The observations lasted three hours 
each day instead of four, and it will 
be seen from figure 1 that on an aver- 
age they had no effect on speed of 
performance. They likewise had no 
effect on the number of errors made, 
but they did cause a considerable de- 
gree of mental disturbance or dis- 
traction. 

Subject B., in his main series of ob- 
servations, performed a division test 
for three hours each morning for a 34- 
day period. The test consisted in 
dividing four figures into four other 
figures, which between them comprised 
all the digits from 2 to 9. The divi- 
dend was always smaller than the divi- 
sor, so as to yield a decimal quotient, 
and this was worked out to four figures. 
The subject did twelve sums in each 
test, and on quiet days he took at first 
212 seconds to perform the test, but 
finally only 141 seconds. He got about 
one sum wrong in each set, and the 


* Industrial Welfare, Oct., 1929, p. 366. 
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mean test time and number of errors 
were fairly steady during the three 
successive hours. 

The various noises investigated were 
always accompanied by a reduction in 
the test time. Gramophone music of 
medium loudness, played on three 
days, reduced it 2.0 per cent, while 
soft gramophone music reduced it 1.3 
per cent. The quick metronome (3 
days) reduced it 0.3 per cent, while a 
loud electric bell (4 days) reduced it 
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assumed when typing, and at the end 
of this period collected samples of 
expired air. The subjects then began 
to type simultaneously with the start- 
ing of the noise machine. This was 
continued for two hours, a sample of 
expired air being collected every 15 
minutes. On an average, the energy 
expenditure of the typists, when they 
were subjected to the noise machine 
in a room with sound-absorbing panels, 
was 51 per cent greater than when they 
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feet from the subject, and was rung 
intermittently for periods of 0.5 to 2 
seconds, with pauses of 0.5 to 60 
seconds. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NOISE ON ENERGY 
EXPENDITURE 


In the observations previously 
referred to, Laird measured the effects 
of noise on the energy expenditure of 
his four typists. He got them to sit 
quietly for half an hour in the position 





greater when they typed in a room 
without panels. 

In our own observations the subject 
sat quietly at a table, and for a pre- 
liminary period of 20 minutes he read 
a book. He then expired for half an 
hour into a 350-litre Douglas bag, and 
during this time he either read a diffi- 
cult text book on psychology, or he did 
the arithmetic test previously de- 
scribed. At the end of the half-hour 
the bag was changed, and during the 














next half-hour he was subjected to the 
noise of the loud electric bell, placed 
1.5 feet away. The bell was rung 
irregularly for periods of 0.5 to 2 
seconds, alternating with quiet periods 
of 0.5 to 2 seconds. The noise was 
continued during the third half-hour, 
while quiet conditions were reverted to 
in the fourth half-hour. Three experi- 
ments were made with each subject 
when reading and three when doing 
the arithmetic test, and the volumes 
of air expired were measured and 
samples were analyzed in duplicate. 
As the results obtained with the two 
subjects corresponded well, they were 
averaged. It will be seen from figure 2 
that the mean energy expenditure, as 
estimated by the cubic centimeters of 
oxygen absorbed per minute, was 
greater during the performance of the 
arithmetic test than during the reading 
test, the excess ranging from 10 to 15 
per cent. This was to be expected, 
as the former test involved a certain 
amount of muscular movement, while 
there were practically no muscular 
movements during the reading. The 
data obtained in the reading test indi- 
cate that the oxygen absorbed during 
the two noisy half-hours was only 1 
per cent greater than during the final 
quiet half-hour, though it was 7 per 
cent less than during the initial half- 
hour. There can be no doubt that 
the subjects did not rest sufficiently 
long, before the collection of their 
expired air, to attain a fair measure of 
resting metabolism, so it is better to 
rely chiefly on the final quiet period 
for the measure of this metabolism. It 
follows, therefore, that the noise of 
the electric bell was associated with, 
at most, an increase of 1 per cent in 
the oxygen absorbed. 
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During the performance of the arith- 
metic test the noise did have a slight 
effect. The oxygen absorption during 
the two noisy half-hours was 0.5 per 
cent less than during the two quiet 
half-hours, but if we take the final 
quiet half-hour as our standard, the 
noisy half-hours show an increase of 5 
percent. This is 4 per cent more than 
the increase shown during the reading 
test, and it is too large to be due to 
experimental error. The data plotted 
in figure 2 show most distinctly that 
the differences between the oxygen 
absorption in the arithmetic and the 
reading tests were increased during 
the noisy half-hours, while the differ- 
ences in the total ventilation give an 
even clearer indication. Part of the 
increase of energy expenditure is due 
to the fact that the subjects did the 
arithmetic test rather more quickly 
during the noise, for they took 1.8 per 
cent less time over the test than under 
quiet conditions. In any case, the 
effect of noise on energy expenditure is 
so small that its estimation is useless 
as a routine test. The arithmetic test 
previously described is equally useless, 
for we saw that though noises generally 
increased the speed with which the test 
was performed, they did this only after 
the subjects had become to some extent 
adapted to them. Moreover, there 
can be little doubt that noises exert a 
retardation on speed if only they are 
sufficiently loud and irregular. It 
seems likely, therefore, that it will 
prove to be impossible to discover a 
convenient objective test for noise, 
and that we shall be driven to employ 
subjective tests. Such tests are inac- 
curate, and vary considerably with 
different subjects, but they show such 
striking differences and are so easily 
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applied that they are undoubtedly 
of value. 


SUBJECTIVE TESTS FOR NOISE IN 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES 


In the course of the arithmetic tests 
above described, and in those made in 
factories and offices, the subjects noted 
down the extent to which they were 
disturbed or distracted by the noise 
in accordance with the following scale: 


Noise caused no disturbance = 0. 

Noise caused slight disturbance = 1. 

Noise caused moderate disturbance = 2. 

Noise caused considerable disturb- 
ance = 3. 

Noise caused very considerable dis- 
turbance = 4. 


For instance, the noise of the quick- 
ticking metronome caused an average 
disturbance of 1.9 (or nearly ‘moder- 
ate’) in subject A., but one of 1.1 (or 
nearly ‘slight’) in subject B. When 
other tests were performed the degree 
of disturbance induced by a given 
noise was found to be greater and 
greater the more the higher mental 
faculties were involved in carrying it 
out. The most convenient and sensi- 
tive test of all was found to be the 
reading of an unfamiliar psychological 
text book. Concentrated attention 
was therefore necessary in order that 
the argument might be followed, and as 
the result of four half-hour tests made 
by each subject, it was found that the 
noise of the quick metronome caused 
an average disturbance of 3.0 and 2.6 
respectively (or nearly ‘considerable’). 
On the other hand, when a mechanical 
test was performed which involved 
practically no thought, the disturb- 
ance created by the metronome was 
very small. The test consisted in the 
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assembly of bicycle chain links at top 
speed, and the average disturbance 
experienced by the two subjects in four . 
half-hour tests was only 0.3 and 1.0. 

One of our factory investigations 
was made in the bar chocolate depart- 
ment of a large chocolate factory. 
Here hot semi-fluid chocolate was run 
into metal moulds, and in order to 
expel air bubbles these moulds were 
passed slowly along a moving band 
which was violently shaken by me- 
chanical means. This shaking made 
so much noise that it was impossible 
to make oneself audible without shout- 
ing two inches from the ear of the 
intended recipient of the remark. 
The room was necessarily kept very 
hot, and when we made our tests the 
temperature averaged 84° (d.b.) and 
70° (w.b.). We sat in the room for 
three hours in the morning and two 
hours in the afternoon, and performed 
the arithmetic test and read psychol- 
ogy during alternate half-hours. The 
disturbances created in the successive 
test periods were as follows: 


Reading psychology: 
Subject A, 2.5, 1.0, 1.0, break, 1.5, 1.5. 
Subject B, 2.5, 1.5, 1.0, break, 1.0, 1.5. 


Arithmetic test: 
Subject A, 0.7, 0.4, 0.4, break, 0.4, 0.4. 
Subject B, 3.1, 1.4, 1.1, break, 0.8, 0.8. 


It will be seen that though the sub- 
jects were disturbed a good deal during 
the first hour, they afterwards settled 
down to a condition of rather more 
than ‘slight disturbance’ when reading 
psychology, and of less than this condi- 
tion when doing arithmetic. 

The warm moulds of chocolate 
passed through an artificially cooled 
tunnel so as to solidify the chocolate, 




















and on emergence they were banged 
on a board of hard composition mate- 
rial in order to remove the bars. The 
bangs made a sharp, semi-metallic 
sound. Wesat at a distance of 5 to 13 
feet from five girls engaged in the 
knocking out process, so we were con- 
tinuously subjected to the noise of 
rapid but unrhythmical bangs. The 
total volume of sound was nothing 
like that occurring in the moulding 
room, and conversation could easily 
be carried on in the ordinary voice. 
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one time or another in the year pre- 
ceding our visit, not one asked for a 
transfer because of the noise or for 
any other reason. On the other hand, 
8 of the 24 girls who worked in the 
moulding room asked for a transfer, 
7 of them because of the heat and one 
because of the noise, so it cannot be 
said that the noise experienced in these 
two departments had a definitely 
adverse effect on any of the workers. 
It should be noted that the firm treated 
their workers very sympathetically, 
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Fig. 3. DistuRBANCE EXPERIENCED IN NAIL-MAKING Factory 


Yet the disturbance induced in both 
subjects was considerably greater, as 
is shown by the following figures: 


Reading psychology: 
Subject A, 2.5, 3.0, 3.0, break, 3.0, 
3.0, 3.0. 
Subject B, 2.5, 2.5, 2.5, break, 3.0, 
3.5, 3.0. 


Arithmetic test: 
Subject A, 0.5, 0.6, 0.6, break, 0.7, 0.7. 
Subject B, 1.0, 1.0, 0.9, break, 1.0, 1.0. 


We found that of the 49 girls who 
worked in the knocking out room at 


and at once granted requests for 
transfer. 

Other observations were made in a 
large nail-making factory. Subject B 
sat for four days in the main room, 
where there were about 30 men and an 
equal number of women employed on 
machines making nails and tacks for 
boot and shoe manufacture. The 
noise was continuous, and it was so 
deafening that no conversation was 
possible. The subject performed the 
reading, the arithmetic and the chain- 
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assembly tests in successive half-hours, 
and he found that the disturbance 
caused by the noise dwindled during 
the course of the day, and also from 
day to day. The average results of 
the first two and second two days, so 
far as they relate to the reading and 
the arithmetic tests, are plotted in 
figure 3. The subject also reacted less 
on the last days than on the first when 
doing the chain-assembly test; but as 
the effect was at all times very small 
the results of all four days are averaged 
in the figure. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that subject B. became rapidly 
adapted to the noise while he was in 
the machine shop, and the workers 
themselves did not appear to be 
bothered by the nofse. Very occa- 
sionally a new worker would object 
during the first few days, but after 
the first week there were no complaints, 
and the labor turnover was prac- 
tically nil. 

At another factory subject A. tested 
the high-pitched noise made by elastic 
braiding machines. The noise was so 
loud that it was possible to make one- 
self heard only by shouting loudly 
within a foot of the recipient’s ear. 
The subject sat in a machine room 
160 feet by 50 feet in area, and per- 
formed the reading and the arithmetic 
tests in alternate half-hours. He sat 
for four hours in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, the average disturb- 
ance experienced being 0.9 during the 
reading test and 0.2 during the arith- 
metic test. 

The subjective test method was 
applied in two of the offices occupied 
by the clerical staff attached to a large 
factory. Each of these rooms, 73 by 
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68 feet in area, contained over 50 
clerks. The two subjects sat in one 
office, about 12 feet from the women 
using typewriters and some rather 
noisy ‘posting’ machines, for eight 
half-hour periods, when they alter- 
nately read psychology and did the 
arithmetic test. The disturbance ex- 
perienced averaged 1.6 during the 
former test and 0.4 during the latter. 
In the other office most of the clerks 
were doing purely clerical work, but 
there were six women working ‘tag- 
ging’ machines, which print numbers, 
etc., on small labels. These machines 
make a loud jerking noise about once 
every four seconds, and as the women 
were working independently the noise 
was very irregular. The two subjects 
found that when they sat 10 feet from 
the machines the disturbance experi- 
enced during the reading test aver- 
aged 2.7 for each of them, and during 
the arithmetic test, 0.8 and 0.6 respec- 
tively. When they sat 35 feet away, 
however, it fell to 1.0 and 1.2 during 
the reading test, and to 0.5 and 0.6 
during the arithmetic test. Many of 
the clerical staff in this office, and espe- 
cially those sitting near the tagging 
machines, had complained that they 
were disturbed by the noises in the 
office, so there can be little doubt that 
their efficiency would have been in- 
creased if the women working the tag- 
ging machines had been removed to a 
separate room. On the other hand, 
the clerks in the typewriting office 
appeared to be but little affected by 
the noise of their machines. 


SUMMARY 


As an objective test for noise, 
two subjects worked through mul- 
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tiplication or division sums for a 
four- or three-hour period under quiet 
conditions and under noisy conditions 
on alternate days. The noises investi- 
gated either had no effect on speed of 
performance or they accelerated it. 
However, the noises caused subjective 
disturbance or distraction which, when 
systematically recorded, proved to be 
a valuable test for noise. 

The energy expenditure of two sub- 
jects was investigated for an initial 
and a final half-hour, and for an inter- 
mediate hour when an electric bell was 
rung intermittently. When the sub- 


jects were reading the noise had no 
effect whatever, but when they were 
doing arithmetic the noise was accom- 
panied by a 4 per cent increase in 
oxygen absorption. 

When investigating noises in fac- 
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tories and offices, the subjects read a 
psychology text book and worked the 
arithmetic test in alternate half-hours, 
and recorded the subjective disturb- 
ances experienced. They found that 
very loud noises, if fairly uniform, had 
comparatively little effect, especially 
when the arithmetic test was being 
worked; but intermittent noises caused 
a good deal of disturbance, especially 
to the reading of psychology. 

The industrial workers investigated 
very seldom objected to noises, even 
when they were extremely loud. This 
conclusion accords with the fact that 
noises caused very little disturbance 
to the subjects of this investigation 
when they were performing a purely 
manual test. 


Manuscript received January 17, 1982 


































Measuring Vocational Guidance 
A Summary of Attempts 


By Harry D. Kitson anp Epaar M. Stover, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


How effective is the vocational guidance carried on during the past 
quarter century? The answer can come only in terms of follow- 
up studies of people who have been guided. A number of workers 
have put their efforts to this rigid test. Their reports are sum- 
marized in this article. 


Workers in vocational guidance have made many attempts to evalu- 
ate objectively the effectiveness of their efforts. This article summar- 
izes the investigations that have been made, giving briefly the essential 
points concerning each report. They are grouped as follows: studies 
concerned with the gathering of information about occupations; with 
imparting information about occupations; with counseling of indi- 
viduals; with placement and follow-up. In spite of the many difficul- 
ties standing in the way of evaluation, a number of investigations 
show such favorable results that vocational counselors can find encour- 





agement to continue their efforts. 


RGANIZED vocational guid- 
O ance has been in existence only 
a short time, and so has not 
had an opportunity to furnish many 
proofs of its value. Indeed, like edu- 
cation, religion, and many other forms 
of ameliorative service, it will forever 
evade exact evaluation. One reason 
for this is that it deals with problems 
of great complexity; the vocational ad- 
justment of an individual involves such 
diverse factors—physical, psychologi- 
cal, social, and economic—that it is 
difficult to secure quantitative evi- 
dence relating to all. 
Another circumstance that impedes 
the desired measurements is that vo- 
cational guidance demands, for its frui- 
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tion, the passing of years. Directed 
as it is toward an adjustment some- 
time in the future, its effects can not be 
seen until a long period of time has 
elapsed and the individual has passed 
from under the observation of the in- 
dividual or agency that gave the guid- 
ance. 

Still more perplexing is the question, 
What shall one use as a criterion (unit 
of measurement) in determining the 
adequacy of the adjustment of an in- 
dividual? The criteria commonly used 
are earnings, quantity or quality of 
output, rate of promotion, length of 
time on the job, estimates of employ- 
ers, and the like—all obviously im- 
perfect. 




















In spite of these obstacles, a few 
vocational counselors have been brave 
enough to subject their efforts to evalu- 
ation. Some of them have found 
specific evidence of the value of their 
work; others, while not establishing 
valid proofs, have nevertheless con- 
tributed to the methodology of meas- 
urement. This paper represents an 
attempt to assemble and summarize 
the efforts at measurement that have 
been reported in the literature. 

It should be stated at the outset 
that we have not included investiga- 
tions designed to determine the valid- 
ity of psychological tests, rating scales, 
or any other tools of vocational guid- 
ance. Neither have we included re- 
ports of placement offices or evalua- 
tions of vocational training unless the 
placement or training was preceded 
by definite counseling. We have 
omitted investigations directed toward 
the measurement of general educa- 
tional guidance (such as is carried on 
through sectioning of classes, advising 
regarding courses, etc.), divorced from 
vocational guidance. Naturally, no 
reports of experiments in selecting em- 
ployees are included. In short, this 
summary deals exclusively with in- 
vestigations designed to show the 
value of services strictly classed as vo- 
cational guidance. 

A still further restriction remains to 
be mentioned. Since we are dealing 
only with attempts to prove the value 
of vocational guidance scientifically, 
we have omitted a priori statements 
regarding the worth of vocational guid- 
ance, and also general arguments ad- 
vanced in its behalf. 

Before beginning our summary, we 
shall describe several attempts to set 
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up standards by which to estimate the 
value of a bureau or a plan of voca- 
tional guidance. We have not in- 
cluded them in the body of the report 
since they represent proposals rather 
than attempts at measurement. Fur- 
thermore, they do not conform to the 
strict criterion we have adopted; 
namely, that the effects of guidance can 
be measured only in terms of changes 
in the persons who have received the 
guidance. As will be observed, most 
of the proposals are directed toward 
the appraisal of the alleged provisions 
for giving vocational guidance in a 
school system. Again, most of them 
call for opinions regarding the value 
of vocational guidance services, and 
not for objective evidence. Under any 
circumstances, they do not fall within 
the strict confines of this paper, but 
they are given brief mention for the 
sake of historical completeness. 


PROPOSALS FOR MEASURING A PLAN OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


G.E.Myerrs. Some Tentative Standards for 
Judging a Comprehensive Guidance Plan. 
Printed by Department of Vocational 
Guidance, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
1926. 


The first recorded proposal for the 
evaluation of a program of vocational 
guidance in a city school system was 
made by Myers in 1926. It suggests 
four criteria: completeness, as meas- 
ured by the number of activities carried 
on; distribution of emphasis, as shown 
by the relative amount of time and 
attention devoted to each activity; 
thoroughness, revealed by the kinds 
and quality of work done; and con- 
sistency of organization. 

As indispensable activities, Myers 
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lists: imparting occupational informa- 
tion, try-out courses, analysis of in- 
dividuals, individual counseling, 
courses for training in certain occupa- 
tions, placement, and supervision dur- 
ing employment. He goes further and 
breaks up the various activities into 
units, each being given a certain num- 
ber of points toward a final rating for 
the school system. 


Fresno Scooot Survey Committers. A 
Study of Vocational Conditions in the 
City of Fresno. University of California, 
1926, pp. 172-73. 


In the same year when Myers’ pro- 
posals were made, appeared a sugges- 
tion, credited to W. R. Hepner, aimed 
at evaluating not only vocational, but 
also social and educational guidance. 
It consists only of an outline, no evalu- 
ations being actually made. 


A. H. Epaerton. Evaluating the Effec- 
tiveness of Guidance Practices. Nation’s 
Schools, 1929, vol. III, no. 6, pp. 38-42. 


A list of activities essential to a 
complete program of vocational guid- 
ance was formulated by Edgerton on 
the basis of judgments made by eighty- 
eight experts in the field. The list 
follows: 


Guidance activities provided 


pupils served 
(basis 100) 


1. Aiding pupils to obtain ade- 
quate, reliable and signifi- 
cant information concerning 
occupations......... . @ 

2. Providing exploratory experi- 
ences as an aid to pupils in 
testing their fitness for cer- 
tain educational and occu- 
pational divisions, and as an 
aid to teachers in discover- 
ing pupils’ interests and abil- 
Bee deautucdheseesestees OO 
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3. Collecting and making avail- 
able for use pertinent in- 


formation concerning the 
abilities, aptitudes, temper- 
aments and _ personality 
characteristics of individual 
pupils. . i . 46 
4. Assisting individual pupils to 
evaluate occupational infor- 
mation and the results of ex- 
ploratory experience in 
terms of their personal abili- 
ties, interests, and charac- 
teristics, and helping them 
to plan their vocational 
preparation....... .. 63 
5. Providing vocational ‘educe- 
tion possibilities for pupils 
to prepare for the occupa- 
tions they have chosen..... 71 
6. Aiding pupils seeking place- 
ment to obtain advantageous 
entry into the ee 
chosen........ . 88 
7. Helping the pupil through em- 
ployment supervision to pro- 
gress in his occupation if it 
proves suitable, or to change 
if it proves unsatisfactory. . 13 


The author then computed the per- 
centage of pupils among 4500 children 
in 143 cities who were served by each 
of these activities. The amounts 
range from 88 per cent receiving aid in 
finding a position in the occupation 
chosen, to only 13 per cent who were 
followed-up. 


R. A. HinperMan. Evaluating and Im- 
proving Guidance Services. Nation’s 
Schools, 1930, vol. V, pp. 47-52. 


Using a list of activities similar to 
that proposed by Hepner, Hinderman 
asked school executives and specialists 
in guidance to rank twenty-five state- 
ments representing “standards” which 
should comprise a scale for evaluating 
services of guidance—educational and 

















social as well as vocational. 


Replies 
were received from 378 persons in 259 
cities of 20,000, or greater, population. 
We shall reproduce final rankings of 
the first ten and last two: 


Standards for evaluating the success 


of guidance 
Rank 
Industry should demand more of 
high schools pupils............ 1 


The guidance staff is improving 
the service through research 
and experimental problems.... 2 

Pupils are entering industry ac- 


cording to some organized plan. 3.5 
More pupils are assisted in school 
adjustment each month....... 3.5 


More pupils complete a definite 
high school program. an © 

Fewer students now fail i in a college 
after — from one to 
three years. 6 

More pupils are “making u use » of 
guidance services in asians 
their careers . ei 6 

Functional adjustment has re- 
duced the number of cases of 
truancy and tardiness. . ae 

More high school graduates are 
earning a nese of B, or above, 
in college.. 

More pupils are being provided 
with concrete home and work 
experiences... ‘ : 

(The intervening items omitted 
for lack of space.) 

More graduates are satisfied with 
the completeness of their high 
school preparation............ 24 

Employee progress reports indi- 
cate a higher standard for more 
PS 6.1 00 os nee ad cb ates ek bnee: ED 


9.5 


9.5 


Wittiam M. Proctor. Evaluating Guid- 
ance Activities in High School. Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, 1930, vol. IX, 
pp. 58-66. 


In 1930 appeared a score card de- 
veloped by Proctor and others, for 
evaluating educational and vocational 
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guidance plans in secondary schools. 
General headings are: Organization; 
Devices, Agencies, and Techniques; 
Placement and Follow-up; Penalties. 
These are subdivided into numerous 
elements, the total score being 1000 
points. 

Criteria similar to the above are 
also found in the following publica- 
tion: Criteria for Measuring the Effi- 
ciency of Counseling. Guide for Coun- 
seling in the Secondary School. Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. 
Bulletin No. C-9, 1931, pp. 56-61. 


G. N. Keravuver, anp H.C. Hann. Meas- 
urement of Outcomes of Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. Teachers College 
Record, 1932, vol. XX XIII, pp. 314-334. 


A proposal to measure outcomes of 
guidance in general—educational, so- 
cial, moral, as well as vocational—in 
terms such as: “proportion of pupils 
with educational plans’; “amount of 
maladjustment toward the home’’; 
“nature of reasons for dropping out of 
school,” etc. Thirty-four such “out- 
comes” are to be applied to the school 
or system being measured. 


In presenting the varied investiga- 
tions that represent actual measure- 
ment of vocational guidance in terms of 
the changes made in the persons ad- 
vised, we shall group them under the 
various functions of vocational guid- 
ance. These, as generally recognized, 
are: gathering information about oc- 
cupations; imparting information 
about occupations; counseling of in- 
dividuals; placement and follow-up. 
In adopting this arrangement we do 
not mean to imply that these functions 
work independently of each other in 
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actual guidance; but we hope, by 
means of this grouping, to show which 
areas have been neglected in the in- 
vestigations that have been made. 


I. DETERMINING THE VALUE OF IN- 
FORMATION GATHERED ABOUT 
OCCUPATIONS 


Mary C. ScHAUFFLER. Standards for 
Evaluating Occupational Studies. Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, 1926; vol. 
IV, pp. 340-344. 


Schauffler suggests a plan for evalu- 
ating, in qualitative terms, the mono- 
graphs based on occupational investi- 
gations made by various bureaus of 
Vocational Guidance. Categories used 
are: point of view; contents; style; 
mechanical make-up. 


May Rocers Lane. Reviews of Occu- 
pational Studies; in Occupational Studies. 
Scranton: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 47-81. 


This is an application (to vocational 
monographs) of the standards pro- 
posed by Schauffler, all by way of de- 
scriptive analysis. 


R. WorEtineRr, AND R. L. Lyman. Evalu- 
ating Books on Vocational Guidance. 
School Review, 1930, vol. XX XVIII; pp. 
191-199. 


The authors developed a score-card 
for use in weighing the merits of text- 
books prepared for classes in Occupa- 
tions. One thousand points are to 
be distributed over three headings: 
content; mechanical make-up; compo- 
sition and rhetoric—with numerous 
subdivisions. Twenty-six books were 
graded according to this score-card. 


G.N.Keravver, ANDJ.R.Wisxorr. Anal- 
yses of General Books on Occupations. 
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Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1930, vol. 
VIII, pp. 355-365. 


A quantitative analysis of text- 
books for classes in Occupations, ac- 
cording to an outline with three main 
headings: general guidance considera- 
tions; types of information on specific 
occupations; special features of the 
book. There are numerous subdivi- 
sions under each heading. Seven 
standard texts were analyzed in terms 
of the amount of space devoted to each 
topic. ‘‘A decile scale was prepared 
for each of the books analyzed. Each 
item of information was recorded by 
tenth of page.”” Emphasis was not 
placed on evaluating one book higher 
than another, but merely on the 
amount of attention and emphasis 
given to the various topics in each 
book. 


II. MEASURING INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 
CLASSES IN OCCUPATIONS 


Mitprep E. Lincoutn. Educational and 
Vocational Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. Published in The Work of the 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York, 1928, 
pp. 528-535. 
Auspices: Public 

New York. 
Subjects: 158 pupils in Grades 8B and 

9A, who took a course in ‘‘guidance,”’ given 

once a week; 65 in control group who had 
no such course. 

Specific Question Investigated: To meas- 
ure the information about educational and 
vocational opportunities gained through a 
“‘guidance’”’ course. 

Criteria: Scores on (a) Brewer and Lin- 
coln Educational Information Test, and 
(b) Brewer and Lincoln Vocational Informa- 
tion Test. (These Tests in revised form are 
sold by C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Findings: Median score made by pupils 
who took guidance course: Test (a), 39; 
Test (b), 118. Median score made by pupils 
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who did not take course: Test (a) 32; Test 
(b), 112. The pupils who took the course 
made higher scores than those who did not 
take it. 


J. W. Hepes, anv Percivat W. Hutson. 
A Technique for Evaluating Guidance 
Activities. School Review, 1931, XX XIX, 
pp. 508-19. 

Auspices: Public Schools, Windber, 
Pennsylvania. 

Subjects: 201 high school students—79 
seniors and 122 juniors—who were given a 
year’s course in choosing a vocation, sup- 
plemented by individual counseling. 

Time elapsed: 1 school year. 

Specific question investigated: Did the 
course (supplemented by individual coun- 
seling) result in wiser choices of occupa- 
tions? 

Criterion: Were the final choices more 
nearly in accord with the abilities of the 
pupils than the first choices? 

Findings: Between September and May, 
the number of pupils planning for college 
training and professional careers was re- 
duced 5.5 per cent; the number planning to 
enter skilled trades increased 4.5 per cent. 
Students with the lower I.Q.’s who had 
planned to enter college, changed their 
plans. Before guidance, the median I.Q. 
of students who planned to go to college 
was 108.1; after guidance, it was 111.4. 


III. MEASURING THE RESULTS OF INDI- 
VIDUAL COUNSELING 


Ruta Cuark. An Experiment in Educa- 
tional Guidance. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 93-94. 
Auspices: Vocational Service for Jun- 

iors, New York City. 

Subjects: 556 boys and girls who left the 
eighth grade. 

Time elapsed after advisement: One and 
a half years. 

Specific question investigated: Did the in- 
dividuals who followed the advice of the 
counselor succeed better than those who did 
not follow the advice given? 

Criterion: Opinion of the investigator, 
based on interviews. 

Findings: Of those who followed the 
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counselor’s advice, 80 per cent were suc- 
cessful. Of those who did not follow ad- 
vice, only 61 per cent were successful. 


Cyrrit Burt anp Otuers. A Study in Vo- 
cational Guidance. Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, Report 33; London: 
1926. 

Auspices: Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board and National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. 

Subjects: 100 children (52 boys, 48 girls), 
approximately fourteen years of age. Be- 
fore leaving the elementary school, they had 
been examined from physical, psychological 
social and economic points of view, and then 
advised regarding the occupation they 
should enter. 

Time elapsed after advisement: Two 
years. 

Specific question investigated: To deter- 
mine whether the guidance given led to suc- 
cessful adjustments. 

Criteria: Employment in the occupation 
advised; satisfaction with the occupation 
entered; prospects for advancement; earn- 
ings; number of changes of job; reports of 
employers. 

Findings: Eighty per cent of those who 
followed advice declared themselves satis- 
fied with their work, prospects and pay. 
Less than 40 per cent who did not follow the 
advice given reported themselves satisfied. 
Earnings of those who entered employments 
advised were slightly higher than those of 
the children who did not follow advice. Of 
those who had followed advice, 43 per cent 
had changed jobs; while of those who did 
not follow advice, 61 per cent had held two 
or more jobs; 12.5 per cent had held four or 
five jobs. Those who followed advice ob- 
tained promotion sooner than those who 
did not follow advice, 


A.G. CHrisTIaEns. Verification de la Val- 
eur du Prognostic Etabli Suivant la 
Methode d’Orientation Professionnelle 
de Bruxelles. Bulletin Trimestriel de 
l’Office Intercommunal pour Orientation 
Professionnelle, 1928, VIII, pp. 1-22. 
Auspices: Intercommunal Bureau of Vo- 

cational Guidance, Brussels, (Belgium). 

Subjects: 607 children advised on leaving 














elementary school, generally to enter ap- 
prenticeships; 391 available for follow-up. 

Time elapsed after advisement: 5 to 6 
years. 

Specific question investigated: How many 
succeeded of those who followed the advice 
given? 

Criterion: Opinion of investigator, based 
on reports from persons advised, from par- 
ents and employers. 


Findings 
Num- Num- 
ber Per ber Per 
Total who cent who cent 
suc- failed 
Number who fol- ceeded 
lowed advice 
ree 211 207 98 4 2 
Number not ad- 
vised against 


or for the vo- 

cationentered. 78 57 73 21 27 
Number who en- 

tered a voca- 

tion against 

advice........ 102 12 9 9 91 


Morais S. Vitetes. Validating the Clini- 
cal Method in Vocational Guidance. 
Psychological Clinic, 1929, vol. 18, pp. 
69-77. 

Auspices: Psychological Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Subjects: 75 adolescents examined and 
counseled during 1923 and 1924. 

Time elapsed after advisement: 2 to 2.5 
years. 

Specific question investigated: Number 
who followed advice and succeeded. 

Criteria: Whether subjects were engaged 
in activity prescribed; number of jobs held; 
earnings; academic grades. 

Findings: 58 per cent followed recom- 
mendation completely; 21 per cent partly. 
None who followed advice failed to find em- 
ployment; only 7 had held more than two 
jobs. Those who failed to follow advice in 
employment were earning more money but 
most were in “blind alley’’ jobs. Of the 
children still in school, there were more 
failures among those who had not followed 
advice. 
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Aneus Macrag. A Follow-up of Voca- 
tionally Advised Cases. Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, 1930, vol. V., no. 5. 

Auspices: National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, London. 

Subjects: 33 boys ranging in age from 15 
to 20 years. 

Time elapsed after advisement: 3 years. 

Specific question investigated: Are those 
who followed advice satisfactorily placed; 
are those who did not follow advice unsatis- 
factorily situated? 

Criterion: Judgment of investigator 
after interviewing boy. 

Findings: 19 of the boys (57 per cent) fol- 
lowed advice, and 14 (43 per cent) entered 
occupations not recommended. Of the first 
group, the number who were unquestion- 
ably satisfied was eighteen; one’s case was 
doubtful. Of the second group, the num- 
ber who were definitely satisfied was three, 
or 21 per cent. Altogether, this investiga- 
tion reports 85 per cent of successful pre- 
dictions. 


F. M. Earte anp OrHers. Methods of 
Choosing a Career. London: George C. 
Harrap & Company, 1931. 

Auspices: National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology. 

Subjects: 600 children ready to leave 
school, examined and advised by the Insti- 
tute. Control group of 600. All were ap- 
proximately fourteen years of age. 

Time elapsed after advisement: 2.5 to 4 
years. 

Specific question investigated: To dis- 
cover the degree to which the children had 
been successful. 

Criteria: (a) Length of tenure in the 
post; (b) employer’s report upon the child’s 
efficiency; (c) child’s liking for the work; 
(d) reasons for giving up the post. 

Findings: ‘‘In regard to recommended 
occupations, the boys and girls of the ex- 
perimental group (a) tend to keep them 
longer, (b) tend to give satisfaction to em- 
ployers more often, and (c) tend to be more 
satisfied themselves than do boys and girls 
of the control group; which indicates the 


























































greater helpfulness of the Institute’s proce- 
dure of advising compared with that of the 
school conference.”’ 


Descriptive case studies 


There are several attempts to show 
the fruits of vocational advisement in 
terms of descriptive case studies, but 
since these contain no statistical data, 
they cannot be summarized according 
to the pattern adopted here. A typi- 
cal reference will be cited: 


Frank J. O’Brien. Results of a Guidance 
Program as Exemplified in Case Studies. 
Bull. of Natl. Catholic Education Assn., 
1931, vol. XXVIII, pp. 432-39. 


IV. MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PLACEMENT 


The reports of placement bureaus 
are numerous, but for the most part 
they show no clear indication that the 
placement was preceded by systematic 
counseling; hence, they cannot be in- 
cluded here. It will be noted that 
those which are cited refer to the voca- 
tional guidance of handicapped per- 
sons. 


MarGARET Brown. An Experiment in Vo- 
cational Training Carried on in Cardiac 
Classes of the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls. The American Heart Journal, 
1927, vol. III, no. 1. 

Auspices: Cardiac Vocational Guidance 
Service of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. 

Subjects: 115 girls, 13 to 17 years of age, 
with heart disease, placed in special classes 
in dressmaking and millinery at the Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls; permitted 
to enroll only after medical examination and 
interview with counselor. 

Time elapsed after guidance: Not stated. 

Specific question investigated: To find out 
to what extent the training in these occupa- 
tions, under medical supervision, is safe 
for children with heart disease. 
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Criteria: Wages; number of positions 
held; time lost on account of illness. 

Findings: The majority of the girls who 
completed the course and those who re- 
mained in the class for a year or more were 
working at the same or related trades at 
the time of follow-up. 

Those children with considerable train- 
ing who entered related trades were earn- 
ing higher wages and had remained in the 
same jobs longer, with shorter periods of 
unemployment, than those who entered oc- 
cupations not related to their trade train- 
ing. 

The majority of the girls at work were 
able to carry on without losing time on ac- 
count of ill health. 


FEDERAL BoarD FoR VOCATIONAL Epvuca- 
tion. A Study of Rehabilitated Per- 
sons. Bulletin No. 132. Washington, 
D. C., 1928. 

Auspices: Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Subjects: 6,391 disabled persons—5,735 
males, 649 females. 

Time elapsed after guidance: 2.5 to 5 
years. 

Specific question investigated: To deter- 
mine the value of the rehabilitation work 
carried on by rehabilitation officials. 

Criteria: Kinds of work followed since 
rehabilitation; wages received; promotion 
in employment; and regularity of employ- 
ment—compared, when possible, with the 
condition prior to rehabilitation. 

Findings: 73.4 per cent had had “‘reason- 
ably continuous’? employment after reha- 
bilitation; 49 per cent had had no unem- 
ployment since rehabilitation; 39.9 per cent 
were still employed in the rehabilitation job 
at time of follow-up; 5 per cent were obliged 
to leave the rehabilitation job because they 
were physically unable to do the work; 75 
per cent were placed in new jobs; 70.6 per 
cent were placed with new employers; 25 per 
cent were placed with a former employer. 
Average earnings were larger after rehabili- 
tation. Rehabilitation had been accom- 
plished in 76 per cent of the cases at a cost 
of less than $150 per case. 

“Studies are in process which will show 
what proportion of the cases left their re- 
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habilitation jobs for better jobs, and also 
what proportion of them had been forced 
to take jobs of lower grade.”’ 


J. W. Dietz. An Experiment with Voca- 
tionally Handicapped Workers. Person- 
nel Journal, 1932, vol. X, no. 5, pp. 365-70. 


Auspices: Western Electric Company, 
Kearney, New Jersey. 

Subjects: 115 vocationally handicapped 
persons: 115 control subjects. 

Time elapsing: 1 year. 

Specific question investigated: Do physi- 
cally handicapped workers, who are placed 
on jobs with reference to their particular 
handicaps, succeed as well as workers with- 
out handicaps? 

Criteria: Number of absences due to 
illness; number of accidents; earnings; 
quantity and quality of output as judged by 
supervisors. 

Findings: The handicapped group lost 
7 per cent less time due to illesss than did 
the control group; and had 5.6 per cent 
fewer accidents. 

The earnings of those on a weekly basis 
increased by 4.6 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 4 per cent of the control 
group; the earnings of those on an hourly 
rate increased by 8.0 per cent as compared 
with an increase of 9.9 per cent on the part 
of the control group. 

“‘Since the cases were spread over many 
types of work and since many of the jobs 
were such that objective measurement of 
success was quite difficult, if not impossible; 
all that can be said is that the supervisor 
reported the ‘A-VD’s’ in many cases to be 
equal to any employees in their depart- 
ments.”’ 


V. MEASUREMENT OF THE EFFICACY OF 
FOLLOW-UP 


No investigations have been found 
in which the aim was the measurement 
of the efficacy of follow-up. 


MEASURING THE RESULTS FROM USE OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships and loan funds play 
such an important part in vocational 


guidance that they should receive at- 
tention here. Many of the reports of 
organizations which distribute such 
grants are only in the form of annual 
reports, and so are not included here; 
in most cases, also, no indication is 
given that the grant was accompanied 
by specific vocational counseling. 
There is no question, however, that the 
important part played by scholarships 
in vocational guidance warrants meas- 
urement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This summary shows that there has 
been considerable investigation look- 
ing toward the measurement of the 
outcomes of vocational guidance. It 
confirms the observation made by 
Smith to the effect that the third dec- 
ade in the history of vocational guid- 
ance will be devoted to “examining 
the product of our process and to 
checking the results.’”"' It will be ob- 
served that the thinking of investiga- 
tors is following three trends. One 
group advocates examining an entire 
plan of vocational guidance in the light 
of its conformity to certain standards. 
A second type of investigator would 
evaluate an entire school plan in terms 
of the activities of pupils who have 
passed through the school system. By 
far the greatest number of investiga- 
tors, however, have made intensive 
follow-up studies of individuals who 
have been definitely guided. This last 
is undoubtedly the most expensive 
method, but it surely leads to the most 
clear-cut results, since it confines the 
investigation to a limited area where 
the conditions are known. Even with 


1Fred C. Smith. How Quite Should 


Affect the Individual. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1931, vol. IX, pp. 291-295. 
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the limitation to individual cases, how- 
ever, the complexity of each indi- 
vidual’s circumstances increases with 
the years of his vocational progress, 
and so many extraneous factors are in- 
volved, that it is difficult to determine 
which results can properly be attrib- 
uted to the vocational guidance given 
some years previously. 

One difficulty has been clearly ex- 
emplified in all these investigations; 
namely, that of locating persons after 
they have been advised. While in 
some investigations 80 per cent were 
available for follow-up, in others barely 
50 per cent could be located. Results 
from such small samples are of ques- 
tionable reliability. 

These investigations also point to 
the wisdom of waiting until the persons 
guided have reached a settled voca- 
tional status. Surely boys and girls 
of sixteen or eighteen have not reached 
that point. 

An ever-recurring problem is that of 
the criterion to be used in determining 


*W. V. Bingham, and M. Freyd. Pro- 
cedures in Employment Psychology. Chi- 
cago: Shaw, 1926. Chapter III. 


the degree to which the individual is 
adjusted.2 An examination of the in- 
vestigations reported in Section III 
(Counseling) shows a gratifying tend- 
ency to be content with nothing short 
of objective data. While no single 
criterion will probably ever be dis- 
covered, it is possible that a combina- 
tion of weightings may be evolved. 
At any rate, it is evident that a con- 
siderable amount of attention will be 
devoted to this problem within the 
next few years. 

As to the phases of vocational guid- 
ance which seem to be most neglected, 
they appear to be evaluation of occu- 
pational material gathered, and of fol- 
low-up. 

On the whole, we may feel encour- 
aged with these attempts to measure 
results in a field so complicated as that 
of helping individuals to find their way 
through the occupational maze. It is 
apparent that vocational counselors re- 
gard post-counseling research as one 
of their heaviest responsibilities, and 
we may look forward to continued 
activity in this direction. 

Manuscript received February 17, 1982 
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Forecasting Certain College Aptitudes 


By A. B. Crawrorp, Yale University 


Dr. Crawford contributed this paper to a symposium on “Who 
Should Go to College,’’ arranged by the Personnel Research Feder- 
ation in cooperation with other personnel organizations meeting 
at Washington last February. 


The intellectual level of undergraduates in America is considerably 
lower than in Europe. While this is due in good part to our democratic 
ideals, colleges, without sacrificing the essentials of these ideals, can 
considerably improve their present methods of educational selection 
and guidance. Standards of general educability, as measured by 
scholastic aptitude tests, preparatory school grades and other factors, 
can profitably be raised. However, minimum general standards should 
be sufficiently flexible to allow for outstanding special abilities which 
may be measured by specific aptitude tests. On the basis of the latter 
should be determined the type of education to be followed. A pro- 


gram is suggested for the development and recognition of certain pro- 
cedures for measuring both general educability and the special direction 
in which individual’s educational talents lie. Results of recent experi- 
ments along these lines at Yale are cited. 


GREAT deal has been heard in 
A recent years of the growing 

universality of college educa- 
tion. President Neilson of Smith 
states that in the European colleges 
and universities the intellectual level 
of the student body is about equivalent 
to the top ten per cent of our own 
university population. He goes on to 
say: “Why do we have the other 90 
per cent? .. .. If our colleges were 
made up of that top ten per cent, 
they would make a better showing 
to the world. We are educating a 
grade of natural ability that is left 
in Europe to industrial occupations, 
to the minor clerical work, which 
can be engaged in without higher 
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training. We do it because as a 
nation we believe in education—it 
may be said, naively, and touchingly— 
but profoundly.” 

Then too, Honeywell has recently 
pointed out that even Jeffersonian 
democracy did not contemplate higher 
education for all. Nevertheless, in 
this country, students have come to 
accept the maxim that any young man 
or woman who wants to go to college 
has the right to do so, relatively 
irrespective of ability, intellectual 
capacity, or means of payment. Asa 
consequence, there is not, in effect, 
much intelligent selection of our col- 
lege population today. 

Although progressively higher en- 

















trance standards of admission are being 
set up by colleges, it is important to 
bear in mind that their selection can 
only be made from among the group 
applying for admission. If this group 
reflects but little preliminary selection 
by society or the schools, then the 
amount of choice left to the colleges is 
not great. In other words, the make- 
up of the group of applicants is deter- 
mined by the individual’s own decision, 
family inclination, economic condi- 
tions, social and extra-curriculum 
ambitions, and many additional factors 
other than that individual’s real educa- 
bility. In England and to a still 
greater extent on the continent, selec- 
tion goes on at the various elementary 
levels and the result is that universi- 
ties, their examining boards, their 
scholarship and fellowship committees, 
are in the advantageous position of 
dealing with a group of applicants, 
almost all of whom are particularly 
promising. In this country, no such 
preliminary winnowing of collegiate 
material takes place. It has been 
recently estimated by Harl R. Douglas, 
that “The percentage of people of 
college age who are attending college 
today is approximately 14 per cent, 
or one in seven as compared to one in 
sixteen in 1920, one in 27 in 1910 and 
one in thirty-six in 1900.”’ 

On this point, Professor Toops of 
Ohio State reports, ‘“The entire capa- 
city of Ohio colleges could be filled 
twice over with students from the 
upper 60 per cent in intelligence test 
scores, if all of these, and no others, 
applied for admission; but actually 
so little selection takes place that 
the intellectual quality of the high 
school seniors is almost equivalent to 
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that of the Ohio College freshmen; 
there being complete overlapping ex- 
cept for the fact that the median high 
school senior is about the equivalent 
of a 40 percentile Ohio College Associa- 
tion freshman.” Similarly, a state- 
wide intelligence survey recently made 
in Wisconsin revealed that only three- 
fifths of all high school seniors intend- 
ing to enter college were above 
average on the test. Thirteen per 
cent of the group ranked in the lowest 
20 per cent on the test. Thirty per 
cent of all those scoring in the lowest 
quarter and 38 per cent of all those in 
the second quarter declared their 
intention to enter college. Yet nearly 
80 per cent of all the students dropped 
from the University of Wisconsin had 
scored below average on a similar 
intelligence test. 

I think we are gradually beginning to 
realize that this situation is more 
responsible for the comparatively low 
intellectual standards which exist in 
our colleges, than are such oft-men- 
tioned factors as uninspired teaching 
or short-comings in the curricular 
plan. My major premise in dealing 
with this topic, therefore, is that only 
those should go to college who have 
demonstrated academic promise of a 
relatively high order. For the great 
majority of cases that means, as a 
minimum standard, at least the upper 
half; and as a more desirable standard 
where conditions make it practicable, 
perhaps the upper quarter or even the 
upper tenth of the total school popula- 
tion. 

But this question is not one which can 
be answered in any such simple terms. 
For one thing, we have colleges of 
every known degree and variety of 
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purpose, and before we can begin to 
discuss intelligently who should go to 
college, we should consider what kind 
of college we are talking about, and 
for what purpose the student is 
going. Failure to do this is one of the 
primary reasons for confusion on this 
question. 

Another problem is presented by the 
occasional student, with exceptional 
talent of a high intellectual order in 
some special direction, but whose 
deficiencies in certain other subjects 
may pull that general average down 
below the minimum standard. This 
is not an argument in favor of lowering 
the standard of educability, but rather 
one for determining it by a more 
thorough sampling of an individual’s 
powers than is necessarily provided 
by the usual school and entrance 
credit subjects. 

The traditional indispensability for 
each and every student, of certain sub- 
jects, may at present not infrequently 
result in the admission of some medi- 
ocre student who conforms to the 
accepted educational pattern, and the 
exclusion of another whose specialized 
capacity in some direction may be 
unusually high, but who (perhaps for 
that very reason) does not conform to 
all of the traditional subject-matter 
requirements. 

This phase of the problem is too 
involved for further consideration 
within the limits of this paper. I 
mention it merely to make clear that 
the standards of general educability I 
have in mind are not necessarily to be 
determined for all cases by traditional 
methods. The different points of 
view and conflicting educational phi- 
losophies of the members of different 
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faculties introduce additional diffi- 
culties into the question of selection. 
The liberal arts teachers want one type 
of student and the engineers or scien- 
tists may visualize quite a different 
type as their ideal. Neither group 
has much appreciation of the other’s 
criteria. 

It is hardly within the province of 
this paper, moreover, to discuss the 
matter of defining the different types 
of colleges or the different levels of 
academic attainment which they repre- 
sent. I am merely pointing out that 
these are matters which must be 
taken into account when the total 
question is considered, or when the 
desirability of higher education for any 
particular individual is being weighed. 
In other words, intelligent selection in- 
volves determining first the individual’s 
educability in a general sense—that is, 
his all-over intellectual capacity; and 
second, his purposes and potentialities 
in any particular or special sense. 
Although attitude and motivation 
often profoundly affect the subsequent 
effective utilization of capacities, they 
are not part of our immediate concern 
at this point. 

We may start with the assumption 
that those who go to college should be 
the ones who will profit most from 
higher education and from whose 
development and services society can 
in turn realize the largest return on its 
investment. We must seek data on 
both these aspects of an individual’s 
potentiality—that of the level of attain- 
ment he is likely to reach in a broadly 
educational sense and also that of the 
direction in which he is likely to carry 
this all-around ability to its highest 
development—in other words his rela- 
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tive aptitude for one or another type 
of intellectual task. These two differ- 
ent aspects of ability appear to be 
best measured by somewhat different 
techniques. We shall, therefore, take 
up first the question of predicting a 
student’s academic potentiality in gen- 
eral; and next the possibility of pre- 
dicting more specifically the nature of 
his special aptitudes. 

Now, so far as this measurement of 
general educability is concerned, the 
method of academic prediction from a 
weighted combination of several differ- 
ent pre-matriculation measures seems 
to be the most promising. I believe 
that Dean Johnston of Minnesota was 
the first to suggest and put into effect a 
simple basis of predicting freshman 
scholarship by combining a student’s 
school grades with his score on a so- 
called ‘“‘intelligence” or ‘academic 
aptitude” test. Professor Brigham 
of Princeton carried this plan some- 
what further and developed what he 
called a ‘“‘bogey’”’ derived from the 
student’s rank in his school class, his 
score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, and his average on the College 
Board examinations. Other institu- 
tions have experimented along the 
same lines and there is of course 
nothing uncommon or mysterious 
about this procedure. 

Briefly, our own procedure is as fol- 
lows. We start with the student’s 
school record but instead of taking 
the average of all his grades (whose 
significance varies so largely with the 
marking system) we ascertain his rank 
tn class (such as 17 in a class of 294, or 
11 in a class of 20). Then we assign 
him an arbitrary mark, corresponding 
(on a normal probability distribution) 


to the position he actually attained in 
his high or preparatory school. 

But school standards, as well as 
their marking systems, vary and we 
know that any student’s rank depends 
in part upon the competition, or 
average performance of the whole 
group, among whom the rank was 
attained. We have, from test records 
and other data, evidence as to the 
general level of ability characteristic 
of most of the schools and localities 
with which we are dealing; and in 
addition, we have, for several years 
past, made careful comparisons be- 
tween the school and subsequent col- 
lege records of all undergraduates. 
Consequently we are in a position to 
correct the initially assigned arbitrary 
grade, in the light of our experience as 
to the probable achievement it signi- 
fies. We have instances to show that 
third quarter ranking in a few schools 
may correspond, so far as actual 
achievement goes, with first quarter 
ranking in certain others. But by 
determining the median range charac- 
teristic of different school groups we 
equate for these variations, and thus 
obtain, for each admission applicant, 
an adjusted school grade which takes 
account both of his own rank in school 
and of the rank of that school among 
the others. This adjusted school grade 
correlates about .60 with Freshman 
Year averages at Yale. We do some- 
what the same thing for entrance 
examination grades—that is, we adjust 
them also in accordance with the 
characteristic variations previously ob- 
served between the examination grades 
and freshman records of students from 
different schools. 

Other factors entering into our 
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prediction are Scholastic and Mathe- 
matical Aptitude Test scores and age 
(which, for Plan A appiicants correlates 
—.35 with freshman grades). By 
multiple correlations we determine the 
statistically best-weighted combina- 
tion of all these factors and compute 
our individual predictions accordingly. 
These predictions, if they are to be of 
use to the Board of Admissions, must 
incidentally be calculated in short 
order. Having first determined our 
formulae, we set up each individual’s 
data on cards as received. Certain 
components are available earlier than 
others and we naturally deal with 
them first. College board grades come 
last, and we are by that time ready to 
complete each applicant’s prediction 
by multiplying his Board average by 
the proper factor and adding up his 
total. Thus last year we reported 
some 1200 predictions to the Board of 
Admissions within 48 hours of the 
receipt of our final data. The predic- 
tions thus obtained correlate a little 
better than .70 with freshman grades. 
Corrected for attenuation induced by 
variability in the criterion alone, this 
correlation would rise to about .80. 

A prediction derived by analogous 
means at the University of Wisconsin 
correlated .65 for one class and .71 for 
another, with freshman grades. Of 
147 individuals for whom failure was 
predicted, 123 did fail in freshman 
year, 18 subsequently withdrew or 
dropped behind and only 6 did uni- 
formly successful work. 

Of course, no such method is 
perfect—individual incentives, new 
subjects of study, the effect of other 
interests, illness, self-support, activi- 
ties, the influence of teachers or coun- 
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sellors, and many other factors intro- 
duce numerous variations in individual 
performance. But the prediction is 
valid for a surprisingly large percentage 
of cases. Two-thirds of our freshmen 
at Yale, in three successive classes, 
have averaged (on a scale of 100) 
within five points of our expectations. 
Most important, too, is the fact that 
this correspondence holds good all up 
and down the line—that is for predic- 
tion not only of a student’s chances 
of success or failure, but also of how 
well he will probably do. It gives the 
best clue we have to potential honors 
men and differentiates pretty well 
between the superior, average and 
inferior groups. It takes into account 
several factors, such as the motivation 
of the individual as revealed by his 
school record, his actual achievement 
in subject matter (whether tested by 
one or another form of examination) 
and his educational alertness as meas- 
ured by an academic aptitude or 
intelligence test. 

A weakness in the prediction tech- 
nique at present is occasioned by what 
I referred to earlier—that our students 
for the most part are measured by 
their accomplishments in certain speci- 
fied and traditional subjects. Among 
these, verbal subjects (English, His- 
tory and social studies, ancient and 
modern languages) bulk large. These 
traditional subjects sample the educa- 
bility of the majority of the students 
rather satisfactorily. Some who may 
be weak in certain of these subjects and 
very strong in others do not, however, 
get a chance to show their real educa- 
bility because the school curriculum 
does not give these talents sufficient, 
if any scope. For them, the general 
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prediction may accordingly be in error, 
since it is after all based to a con- 
siderable degree upon their actual past 
achievements. We need particularly 
to guard against overlooking unusual 
ability in some fields such as science, an 
ability which a student may have had 
but little opportunity to demonstrate 
in school and which, therefore, has not 
sufficiently influenced his school record 
or general prediction. 

Now if we consider in more detail 
this question of measuring specific edu- 
cational aptitudes—that is, the poten- 
tial educability of the individual, not 
in general but in respect to one or 
another definite field of study—we 
find some rather interesting recent de- 
velopments. Of course, this whole 
question of attempting to guage the 
individual’s special aptitudes (rather 
than his general educability or all- 
around intelligence) is relatively new, 
and conclusions reached thus far can 
hardly bestated with assurance. There 
does, however, seem to be reasonable 
evidence for the existence of several 
different kinds of ability, irrespective 
of its level. The work of Brigham for 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test Com- 
mission of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board has resulted in the 
development of two tests now being 
used by that body. For their value 
in the counselling of students I can 
vouch from experience, although the 
latter is to be sure, rather limited. 

One of these tests contains a residue 
from the original Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and is composed very largely of 
verbal material—problems of reason- 
ing, of analogy and the like, involving 
the use of words and testing both the 
student’s vocabulary and his power to 
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use it intelligently. Naturally the 
predictive value of this particular test 
is highest for such freshman subjects 
as English and History which depend 
very largely upon the use of words. 

The mate to this verbal test is a 
Mathematical Aptitude Test, which 
eliminates verbal thinking as far as 
possible. It tests mental processes by 
the use of mathematical symbols rather 
than by words. This is not an achieve- 
ment or subject matter test in Mathe- 
matics, and the person who has the 
mathematical type of mind can con- 
ceivably make an excellent score on 
this test even though he has not actu- 
ally studied the subject. 

We have attempted with these apti- 
tude tests to develop a differential pre- 
diction. Unlike the general prediction 
discussed earlier, this deals not with 
the student’s most probable scholastic 
average in all subjects, but with his 
educational potentialities in a certain 
direction. For statistical and other 
reasons it is harder to obtain this 
special prediction than a general one; 
but, if obtainable, the special predic- 
tion is in many ways the more useful 
measure. By combining school grades 
with the verbal aptitude test we have 
obtained one such differential predic- 
tion (History-English) correlating .55 
with grades in those two subjects; and 
by using the Mathematical instead of 
the Verbal Aptitude Test, we have ob- 
tained another (Math-Science) which 
correlates .66 with the latter grades. 
Although these correlations are noth- 
ing to become excited about, they indi- 
cate a strong probability of our being 
able to offer useful advice to students 
undecided as between an academic and 
ascientific field of concentration. They 
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also suggest whether a student, weak 
in some one subject—such as Mathe- 
matics or English—has sufficiently 
outstanding possibilities in another 
field to justify waiving the one en- 
trance deficiency for the sake of an 
unusual and compensating talent in 
another direction. 

One more special aptitude to be con- 
sidered lies in the field of spatial rela- 
tions—that is, in the ability to visualize 
and manipulate intelligently three- 
dimensional mental concepts. This is 
naturally important in the fields of de- 
sign, art, architecture, and others which 
require much visualizing; and equally 
so for mechanical and other types of 
engineering. Mechanical drawing, for 
example, has been called the language 
of engineering. It is essential for the 
student in this field to be able to im- 
agine a thing in three dimensions, and 
make two-dimensional drawings of it 
in such a way that some other person 
with that (to me) strange and entirely 
mysterious ability to read blue-prints, 
can understand his idea and actually 


know how the gadget works. Descrip- 
tive geometry is, of course, in the same 
category. 


Much of the most important re- 
search and inventive work in these 
fields requires the ability to use visual 
concepts with a high degree of intelli- 
gence and to apply this to extremely 
difficult problems which cannot be 
solved by the use of words, or even 
mathematical symbols, alone. The 
ability and intellectual power of cer- 
tain individuals may in a general sense 
be equal; yet their mental processes 
may run, in these respects, along quite 
different lines. The verbalist may be 
entirely unable to follow the ideas of 
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the mathematician or the engineer, not 
because he hasn’t an equally able 
brain, but because he does not use it in 
the same way. 

A spatial relations test with which 
we are now experimenting correlates 
better than .60 with Mechanical Draw- 
ing grades. By combining Mathe- 
matical and Spatial Aptitude Test 
scores, we hope to develop a special 
prediction for engineering studies. 
Preliminary evidence suggests that this 
measure will correlate better than .70 
with the subjects most significant for 
success in the engineering departments. 

Another form of educational talent 
is probably to be found in the language 
field. Some people seem to have su- 
perior linguistic talent; others of equal 
general educational ability for some 
reason find it almost impossible to ex- 
press themselves intelligently in any 
foreign language. 

Still more specialized types of edu- 
cational aptitude tests have been de- 
veloped along other lines. Much is 
claimed for the new Medical Aptitude 
Test, now being used by almost all of 
the medical schools in the American 
Association as at least one factor in 
the selection of their applicants for ad- 
mission. Several attempts have been 
made to develop a legal aptitude test 
and for two years our office has been 
working on this problem in behalf of 
the Yale School of Law. Although 
we cannot yet tell whether our experi- 
ments in this direction will stand the 
test of time, evidence suggests that we 
are on the right track. 

This latter test was developed, with 
the assistance of the Law School Fac- 
ulty, to measure certain types of abil- 
ity which seem especially important 














for success in legal studies—such as pre- 
cision in the use of words, analytical 
ability, perception of analogies, and 
judgment in the application of general 
principles to specific instances. The 
Legal Aptitude Examination was first 
given in November, 1930, to the class 
which had just entered the Law School. 
It yielded a correlation of .64 with 
the subsequent first-year grades of 
these same students. Moreover, all 
but two of the 26 highest ranking men 
in the Class, (Upper quarter) scored 
above average on the Legal Aptitude 
Test, (and those two were just aver- 
age). Furthermore, all but one of the 
men ineligible to return to the Law 
School this year, because of an unsatis- 
factory first-year average, were in the 
lowest quarter of Legal Aptitude scores. 
We are now experimenting with a 
combination of these test scores with 
undergraduate college grades. For 
ninety-nine cases in the First Year 
(1933) Class, for whom data permitted 
this calculation, the correlation with 
actual first-year law grades was .78. 

These then are illustrations of at- 
tempts to predict educational apti- 
tude in some particular direction, as 
well as educability in general. To- 
gether they give us a clue as to which 
students we want, and in what studies 
they may best concentrate. In our 
emphasis on tests, measurements, and 
prediction, however, we must not over- 
look the tremendous influence of moti- 
vation. Interpretation of all predic- 
tion data should be made flexibly, 
sensibly, and with due attention to 
other factors of influence. 

One of the most complicated prob- 
lems in this connection is presented by 
the self-supporting student. On the 
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one hand, we know that a student 
earning a substantial part of his way 
at college is carrying a double burden. 
On the other hand, we know that he is 
probably going to put forth more than 
average effort—because he would not 
be attempting this double burden at 
all if he were not really interested in 
going to college and anxious to get the 
most he could out of it. We can allow 
a certain leeway here for his probably 
excellent motivation and determined 
efforts; but there is a critical point 
(with us approximately the top of the 
lowest quarter) where even this ex- 
treme effort cannot overcome the 
handicaps of low general academic 
ability and heavy drain on time and 
effort, through outside employment. 
I emphasize this, because it seems to 
me that many of the most tragic cases 
of academic failure fall in this cate- 
gory; and the effort and earnestness of 
the individuals concerned is just what 
makes the cases so tragic. 

May we then reach any conclusions 
on this question of who should go to 
college? I think we need to learn a 
great deal more than we now know, be- 
fore we can attempt to answer so com- 
plicated a series of questions with any 
assurance. We might, however, some- 
what clarify the situation by some 
such program as the following: 1) 
encourage better definition of college 
courses, qualifications for academic 
success therein, and the aims of differ- 
ent curricula and different institutions; 
2) emphasize to society the necessity 
of better selection for higher educa- 
tion; and the fact that it will obtain 
the greatest return on its educational 
investment from those of greatest po- 
tentiality ; 3) encourage the determina- 
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tion of educability in a general sense, 
through some method of prediction, 
and the acceptance by society and the 
schools of this as a valid and useful 
procedure; 4) recognize nevertheless 
that genuine intellectual ability of any 
special nature may prove more impor- 
tant than universal attainment in all 
of several traditional, predetermined 
units; 5) encourage and enlarge the 
movement towards aptitude testing 
and the attempt to discover for every 
individual what special educational 
talent he has or in what particular 
direction his education is likely to 
reach its highest development. 

With these objectives, we should 
strive to win general recognition for 
higher all-around standards for college 
education. Thus we might obtain a 
better initial winnowing of candidates 
for admission, than we have at pres- 
ent. In doing this, appropriate con- 
sideration should be given to outstand- 
ing special ability. Then, of those 
who do meet this reasonable and flex- 
ible minimum standard of general edu- 
cability (which of course may well vary 
for different institutions as it does to- 
day) we should try to determine the 
type of education (in aim as well as in 
subject matter) best fitted for each 
individual. 

Especially should we not be content 
just to admit anyone who can qualify 
and then expect him to find, by hit or 
miss methods, something which may 
interest him and capitalize his re- 
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sources. Scarcely any institution is 
equipped to give full scope to every in- 
dividual’s possibilities. It ought how- 
ever, to try and ascertain what these 
are. Naturally the majority of stu- 
dents do not possess really exceptional 
ability or particular aptitude. Those 
who do are by definition abnormal, 
that is, superior to or different in some 
significant way, from the common run. 
Potentially, at least, they have the 
possibilities of genius. To try and 
identify those people who are thus dis- 
tinctly superior in some particular 
capacity seems to me one of our most 
important educational obligations. In- 
deed we should not only inquire what 
the student may offer the college, but 
also what facilities it in turn can offer 
him, if he does evidence some special 
talent. Not to discourage anyone 
who in all likelihood cannot meet its 
academic standards, and who there- 
fore seems to be courting probable fail- 
ure, is evasion of its responsibility. 

On the other hand, to enroll in the 
wrong type of course another student 
with unusual aptitude for some field 
(perhaps because his real bent is not 
embraced by its curriculum) is en- 
couraging him under false pretenses. 
Therefore, one important aim of every 
higher institution should be flexible, 
directive selection of every student, 
with due regard for both his general 
and his special abilities. 
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Maryland Cross Classification Plan 


By Otiver C. SHort, State Employment Commissioner of Maryland 


It is hoped that Maryland’s efforts to set up a comprehensive, 
state-wide personnel classification plan will serve as an example 
to many other communities. 


The preparation of job specifications and classification plans which 
include all positions in industrial and commercial establishments and 
in the public service of an entire community has until recently been 
an ideal rather than a conception of practical application. In the 
State of Maryland work is now under way on such a plan which, when 
completed, will form a composite picture of all classes of employment 
in the State. All positions, irrespective of their location, which are suf- 
ficiently alike in duties and which require similar qualifications of their 
incumbents are grouped together under common titles descriptive of the 
duties performed. Class specifications are drawn up which comprehend 
the several specific duties common to the various classes of positions. 

The primary objectives for making the survey and preparing the com- 
munity wide classification plan are: to furnish the educational authori- 
ties with data upon which they may formulate or reformulate educa- 
tional programs to meet more closely local requirements; to furnish 
the vocational guidance department with correct information as to 
employment statistics, job specifications, and employment possibilities; 
to point out promotional opportunities to those already employed; to 
furnish placement agencies with information from which they will be 
able to do qualitative placement and thereby aid employers in securing 
workers whose pre-employment qualifications have been measured 
against job specifications; to improve personnel practices in the various 
organizations covered by the survey. 


gram, if scientifically handled, 

must be based upon a care- 
fully prepared and currently main- 
tained duties classification system 
whereby all positions are grouped into 
classes and sub-divided into grades 
according to duties or work elements, 
responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements involved. Cross depart- 
mental job studies have been made and 
job specifications and _ classification 
plans developed chiefly in units of 
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government where the personnel ad- 
ministration is centrally controlled. 
Where these plans have been accurately 
prepared and currently maintained, 
the personnel administrator finds in 
them the most important and most 
effective working tool for correct per- 
sonnel administration. Uniform titles 
which indicate the type and grade of 
the position are applied to all positions 
in the public service, without regard 
to departmental lines, in which the 
duties and responsibilities are alike or 
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similar and which require like or 
similar qualifications. 

Common personnel terminology and 
clear-cut definitions of duties are es- 
tablished which make clear to the 
recruiting agencies, the department 
heads, the budget authorities, and 
legislative bodies the relative impor- 
tance of the various positions of em- 
ployment in the service as a whole. 
Lines of promotion are defined and a 
basis is set up for pre-employment 
testing and for lay-off, retirement, de- 
motion, transfer, and leaves of absence, 
and an equable basis for salary adjust- 
ment isfurnished. Recruiting and the 
many and varied other personnel 
problems are as unscientifically and 
blindly handled in the absence of a 
duties classification plan as would be 
the construction and furnishing of a 
building without plans and specifi- 
cations. 

Job studies have been made and job 
specifications prepared in many indi- 
vidual industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments. When properly pre- 
pared and applied, they have been 
uniformly satisfactory. Inasmuch as 
the places of employment in an entire 
community are embraced in individual 
industrial and commercial units and 
in the units of government, a cross in- 
dustrial and commercial classification 
plan should prove as valuable a tool in 
the community wide personnel pro- 
gram as in the program of an individ- 
ual organization. 

The preparation of job specifications 
and classification plans which include 
all positions in industrial and commer- 
cial establishments, and in the public 
service of an entire community, has 
until recently been an ideal rather than 
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a conception of practical application. 
Studies of this nature and magnitude 
are attracting the attention of a num- 
ber of organizations and individuals 
interested in employment and in the 
wider aspects of personnel administra- 
tion; it is believed that within the near 
future a number of job studies embrac- 
ing all positions in the private and 
public service of an entire community 
will be completed and cross industrial 
and commercial duties classification 
plans prepared. 

In the State of Maryland work is 
now under way on such a plan covering 
at first all positions of various types 
of employment in the metropolitan 
area of Baltimore and later to be ex- 
tended to the entire state. Classifica- 
tion plans already exist for the civil 
service of the State and of the City of 
Baltimore. When a similar job has 
been completed for the industrial and 
commercial establishments and con- 
solidated with or linked into the sys- 
tems of the public service, a composite 
picture of all classes of employment 
in the State will have been completed. 

It has been found in cross depart- 
mental surveys made in units of 
government that there are positions 
sufficiently alike in duties and qualifica- 
tion requirements to be grouped to- 
gether under common titles descriptive 
of the duties performed. Class speci- 
fications can be drawn up compre- 
hending the several specific duties 
which are common to the various 
classes of positions, and statements of 
requisite qualification requirements of 
persons to fill the positions can be 
standardized. Where such studies 
have been made in individual indus- 
trial concerns the same situation has 
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been found to exist, and groups of posi- 
tions of like nature can be made in 
order to facilitate the handling of nu- 
merous personnel problems. 

Because the employing community 
is made up of the individual units of 
industrial and commercial concerns and 
the units of government, the Maryland 
survey is based upon the principle that 
a cross industrial and commercial sur- 
vey will reveal the same irregularity 
of personnel control as such surveys 
have revealed in units of government 
and in the individual business enter- 
prises. There will be found places of 
employment in the various organiza- 
tions which will admit of the same 
type of treatment from the personnel 
standpoint as exist in organizations 
where such studies have been made. 

There is no fundamental difference 
among the personnel problems existing 
in the various places of employment. 
There is no logical business reason that 
different titles should be used in dif- 
ferent. concerns, public or private, for 
positions which are alike in duties and 
qualification requirements; nor is it 
logical that different plans for pro- 
motion, demotion, leaves of absence, 
hours of work, and separations should 
exist in one concern of a community 
than existin another. Salary rates and 
ranges should be essentially alike for 
similar classes of work. 

The organization responsible for 
initiating the idea of such a survey and 
resulting classification plan was the 
Personnel Managers’ Association of 
Baltimore which in 1925 outlined and 
endorsed a comprehensive plan and 
submitted it to the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce for consideration. 
It was recognized that such a survey 
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would involve the expenditure of a 
sum of money which was beyond the 
financial bounds of the Personnel 
Managers’ Association. The plan was 
not endorsed by the Association of 
Commerce when first presented, and 
due to changes in both organizations 
it was temporarily abandoned. 

In 1928 the Committee on Technical 
Education of the Engineers Club of 
Baltimore interested itself in the course 
of education then being offered or pro- 
posed to be offered in the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute which was being 
rebuilt and greatly extended in capac- 
ity. The primary consideration of 
this committee was centered around 
the question of whether or not the 
Polytechnic Institute was adequately 
training its graduates to meet the 
requirements of technical employ- 
ment in the metropolitan area of 
Baltimore. The State Employment 
Commissioner of Maryland, who has 
had considerable experience in pre- 
paring classification plans for units of 
government and is in executive charge 
of the civil service of the State of Mary- 
land, was called into consultation in 
connection with the proper method of 
answering the question with which the 
Committee of the Engineers Club was 
confronted. 

After a series of meetings it was 
decided that the only practical method 
of answering this and many related 
questions was to make a survey of 
places of employment in the technical 
fields of Baltimore. At about this 
juncture a special committee of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce 
was appointed to codperate with the 
Engineers Club. It was agreed that 
the survey was the only practical 
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method of discovering the essential 
facts and that, while the primary ob- 
jective would be to discover the re- 
quirements in the technical fields, the 
survey should include all places of 
employment and finally embrace not 
only the industrial and commercial 
enterprises and the public service for 
the metropolitan area of Baltimore, 
but should be extended to other com- 
munities of the State. In this proj- 
ect the City departments of education 
of the State and the State Department 
of Education became interested and 
the Legislature of 1931 was requested 
to provide an appropriation in the Vo- 
cational Education Division of the 
State Department of Education to 
carry forward the survey. 

The State Employment Commis- 
sioner was given direction of the sur- 
vey and the establishment of classi- 
fication plans. The questionnaire, 
which has proven successful in securing 
the desired information in units of 
government throughout this country, 
was adopted as the proper method for 
collecting the information in this sur- 
vey. Representatives of the Personnel 
Classification Board of Washington 
were called in to assist in drafting the 
questionnaire and in inaugurating the 
work. The questionnaire elicited in- 
formation of the following nature: 
description of the work done in the 
type of position occupied, pay rates, 
hours of work, educational require- 
ments, experience requirements, phys- 
ical condition, and number of persons 
employed in the particular type of 
work. 

A number of field men were selected 
to contact the industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, to secure their coopera- 
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tion, and to collect the information re- 
quested upon the questionnaire. The 
questionnaires from the different con- 
cerns, when completed, were assembled 
at a central office and classifiers sorted 
them according to well defined services, 
grouped them according to classes of 
positions, and divided the classes into 
grades. Standard titles have been 
assigned to the various grades of posi- 
tions and specifications will be written 
for each grade of position irrespective 
of the organization in which the posi- 
tion exists. The final classification 
plan will be made available to the in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns and 
to such other agencies and individuals 
desiring to make use of it. Tabula- 
tions have been made and submitted 
to the departments of education show- 
ing entrance salaries, maximum sal- 
aries, necessary education, desirable 
education, and number of persons em- 
ployed. 

The following are among the objec- 
tives for making the survey and 
preparing the community-wide classifi- 
cation plan: first, to furnish the educa- 
tional authorities with data regarding 
the places of employment, the duties 
of the positions and the qualifications 
required in order that the educational 
program may be formulated or re- 
formulated to meet more nearly the 
local requirements; second, to furnish 
the vocational guidance department 
with correct information as to em- 
ployment statistics, job specifications, 
and employment possibilities; third, 
to point out the promotional oppor- 
tunities to those already employed; 
fourth, to furnish placement agencies 
with information from which they will 
be able to do qualitative placement 
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and thereby aid employers in securing 
workers whose pre-employment quali- 
fications have been measured against 
job specifications; and fifth, to improve 
personnel practices in the various 
organizations covered by the survey. 

There is no doubt but that many 
valuable bi-products will result from 
a survey of this kind, but it is believed 
that the attainment of the primary 
objectives will be adequate proof of 
its worth. 

A classification plan once prepared 
and adopted is a static instrument ap- 
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plied to a highly dynamic force of 
workers. Manifestly, therefore, it will 
be necessary to keep the classification 
plan current with the inevitable 
changesin employment. The agencies 
that will doubtless make the greatest 
and most valuable use of such a plan 
are those whose primary function it is 
to serve employers with qualified em- 
ployees. Such a classification plan 
should be made part of, and the chief 
working tool of, a well organized com- 
munity free-employment service. 


Manuscript received April 12, 1932 








Scoring Weighted Item Tests 
A Short-cut Method 


By Ross Sraqner, University of Wisconsin 


Anyone facing the large amount of clerical work necessary in 
scoring a considerable number of blanks of a test having multiple 
item-weights will welcome Dr. Stagner’s short-cut method. It is 
simple and effective. 


A method is described whereby multiple-weighted tests can be scored 
with a considerable saving of time and probable increase in accuracy as 
compared with the use of stencils. This method consists essentially 
of the following steps: (1) eliminating negative weights by adding a 
constant to all weights; (2) arranging these weights on a mimeographed 
sheet in such fashion that all the weights corresponding to the answer 
marked by the subject can be underscored by a single stroke of a pencil; 
(3) adding the underscored figures column by column to give the total 
score. The result differs from the score obtained from positive and 
negative weights by a fixed amount, and this amount can be sub- 
tracted from the total score, or norm tables can be easily adjusted to 
the new score values by adding this fixed quantity to each raw score 
value given in the table of norms. The method requires no equipment 
other than mimeograph and adding machines. 


ture for clerical assistance. We have 


of tests on the market which 

used a weighted scoring scheme. 
Among these we can mention as espe- 
cially well-known the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. The Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory is also becoming 
widely used. While we admit the 
correctness of the arguments presented 
by Strong and Green!’ in favor of the 
weighted scores, we have on several 
occasions been confronted with the 
practical problem of getting these 
scores accurately with a small expendi- 


PMc tes are at present a number 


1E. K. Strong and Helen J. Green. 
Short-cuts to scoring an interest test. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1932, 16, pp. 
1-8. 
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therefore devised a scheme which will 
be of considerable utility to those who 
have no special mechanical equipment 
such as the Hollerith machine.” 

The problem arose in connection 
with the scoring of several] hundred 
Bernreuter inventories. In this test 
there are 125 items, each answerable in 
three ways. Each of the three answers 
has four scale values, being used as 
diagnostic of four different personality 


2 For those who have such equipment 
there is a somewhat better method described 
by P. J. Rulon and W. Arden. A scoring 
technique: for tests having multiple item 
weightings. Personnel Journal, 1930, 9, 
pp. 235-41. 
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traits. The scoring method recom- 
mended by the publishers involved the 
use of slot-cut stencils on which the 
weights, ranging from — 7 to +7, were 
printed for each one of the four scales. 
To get the four scores meant applying 
four different stencils to the test. The 
process of counting, it was suggested, 
might be done either by totaling the 
numbers mentally or tapping them out 
on a Veeder counter. It is obvious 
that either of these methods involves 
considerable time and that, at the 
end, no check on the accuracy of the 
process is available. 

The following method of scoring was 
therefore worked out: since the lowest 
scale weight was —7, seven was added 
to each of the item weights. This 
eliminated negative signs, which, as 
everyone knows, are oneof the greatest 
sources of error in arithmetic. The 
range of scale weights now was from 
0 to 14. The four scale values for a 
particular answer were then placed 
together. This made it possible for a 
single stroke of a pencil to indicate that 
these four numbers were to be added 
in the appropriate columns. The 
simplification brought about by this 
arrangement may be shown by the fol- 
lowing consideration: by the stencil 
method, we should have: 


B 1-N B 
Yes No ? Yes 
—-5 5 1 6 


2-S 
No ? 
—5 -—2 


B 3-I B 
Yes No ? Yes 
—-7 7 O 4 


4-D 
No ? 
-—4 2 


whereas by the new method we have a 
single mimeographed sheet on which 
the figures are arranged thus: 


N S§8 I D 
8 5 7 9 

Then, by the stencil method, we 
should have to score each test four 
times, each time using positive and 
negative numbers, with their invita- 
tion to err, and at the end having no 
idea as to the accuracy of our results. 
By the new method, we take the 
mimeographed sheet on which these 
scale values, all positive, are arranged 
as shown, and mark the sets of values 
corresponding to the subject’s answers. 
Thus, in the above example, if the sub- 
ject answered “no,” the numbers 12, 2, 
14, 3 would be underscored by a 
single stroke of the pencil. Going 
through the entire sheet of 125 items 
can be done in less than five minutes. 
It is then possible to take an adding 
machine and go straight down the N 
column, taking Yes, No, ? in succession, 
and obtained a total N score. The add- 
ing machine gives an objective record 
of items added in, or, if such precaution 
is considered unnecessary, a faster non- 
recording machine may be used with 
an item counter. This assures adding 
in all 125 items, which is more assur- 
ance than was available on the stencil 
system. In addition, the marked sheet 
remains for anyone to check at any 
time. 

The outstanding points of the new 
scoring system, then, are as follows: 
(1) negative weights are eliminated by 
adding seven (or the lowest item 
weight) to all weights. (2) These 
weights are mimeographed on a sheet 
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in such an arrangement that all the 
weights corresponding toa given answer 
can be underscored with one stroke of a 
pencil. (3) These can then be added 
on an ordinary adding machine, on 
which it is no more difficult to punch 
8 than 1. (4) An objective record 
can be made of the actual items added, 
or an item count can be obtained as a 
partial check on accuracy. (We have 
found that by far the most common 
error is omission of single items, hence 
the item count catches practically all 
mistakes.) (5) The scoring sheet re- 
mains to be rechecked at any time. 

The author finds an average saving 
of about fifty per cent in clerical time 
using this new device. In a project 
such as the one being done, in which 
several hundred test blanks were to be 
scored, this represents a considerable 
economy. 

The total score obtained by this 
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method is, of course, 875 points higher 
than that obtained by the other 
method. (125 items, each weighted 7 
heavier than before.) The use of 
norms for the test can be adapted to 
these new scores by adding 875 to 
each score given in the table of norms, 
or the total score can be reduced to the 
original scale by subtracting 875. The 
former method is desirable if very 
many tests are to be interpreted. 

This method would be even more 
desirable in the case of wide ranges in 
weights, as in the Strong test, in 
which weights range from —30 to +30. 
On the other hand, it would be eco- 
nomical only in case a number of tests 
were to be scored for only a few profes- 
sions. This, it happens, is precisely 
the use made of the test in many inves- 
tigations. 


Manuscript received March 19, 1932 





A Selection Test for Electrical Troublemen 


By CarrRoLu LEONARD SHARTLE, Ohio State University! 


This valid and reliable battery of tests for selecting electrical trouble- 
men was prepared while the author was on the psychological staff 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company. 


The job of electrical troublemen in the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company was studied in view of developing a more satis- 
factory method of selecting men for this hazardous occupation. Since 
applicants must have previous electrical experience, it was necessary to 
devise trade as well as aptitude tests. A battery of eight tests was 
checked against foremen’s ratings and accident records with a result 


that six were retained in a final set-up for employment purposes. 


The 


final battery yielded a validity coefficient of .67 with foremen ratings. 
Retest after a year and a half correlated .91 with original scores. 


“trouble shooter’ is considered 
one of the most hazardous in 
the electric distribution industry. The 
men are required to make quick and 
temporary repairs on any break that 
may occur in the power or lighting 
transmission circuits in the metropoli- 
tan area of the city. The work ranges 
from replacing simple house fuses to 
working on hot lines of 4,800 volts and 
over. The troubleman drives a truck 
which contains his equipment and he is 
required to rush to any part of the city 
where there is need of repairs on the 
lighting or power service. He also 
does some sub-station switching in an 
effort to restore or maintain service. 
As far as the writer knows, no apti- 


[Me occupation of troubleman or 


1The author is indebted to Dr. Sadie 
Myers Shellow of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, under whose 
direction the study was made. 
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tude tests have been standardized for 
troublemen before. A related occupa- 
tion, that of sub-station operator, has 
been studied and satisfactory results 
have been obtained. Viteles? and 
Shellow,? working independently on 
this occupation, developed batteries 
of tests quite similar which were shown 
to have rather high selective value. 
A part of the job of troubleman is 
identical with that of the sub-station 
operator, but the overlapping is not 
sufficient for one to use the same bat- 
tery of tests for both occupations. 
However, the work done on sub-station 
operators was used as a point of de- 
parture for making the troubleman 
study. 


2M. S. Viteles. The Human Factor in 
Sub-station Operation. Personnel Journal, 
1929, 8, 81-113. 

3S. M.Shellow. Tests for Station Opera- 
tors. J. Person. Res., 1928, 7, 396-398. 
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JOB STUDY 


A detailed job analysis was made, 
using both the direct and indirect 
methods. The direct method included 
observing the men at work and some- 
times actually doing the job itself. 
The indirect method included inter- 
viewing the foremen and time study 
men and studying their reports. An 
observer spent seven days with the 
men on the job at various shifts so as 
to get an idea of each of the many 
operations that are required in this 
kind of work. In general the trouble- 
man’s duties were found to be of four 
kinds: (1) repairing underground lines, 
(2) repairing overhead lines, (3) sub- 
station switching, and (4) repairing on 
customer’s premises. 

An analysis of the accidents occur- 
ing to troublemen over a period of 
years was also studied in order to de- 
termine what defects in ability or per- 
sonality contributed toward accidents. 

The occupation is of such a nature 
that applicants must have a general 
knowledge of practical electricity 
either from training or experience, in 
addition to aptitude for learning the 
job. To train men without electrical 
knowledge would be too expensive. 


TRIAL BATTERY OF TESTS 


From the job study it was evident 
that two kinds of tests were needed— 
first, a group of aptitude tests which 
would bring out native ability and 
show the relative capacity of the sub- 
ject to perform his duties, and second, 
a group of trade tests which would 
measure the subject’s knowledge of 
technical facts related to his job, since 
all new troublemen who are employed 


for Electrical Troublemen 








must have had previous experience in 
electrical and especially distribution 
work. A trial battery of eight tests 
was set up. 


TESTS FOR SPECIAL ABILITIES 


Pursuit test. (After MacQuarrie.‘) 
This test was chosen because it evi- 
dently tests ability to follow accurately 
interwinding lines. This capacity 
seemed to play a part in the work of a 
troubleman in that he is required to 
trace circuits and diagrams and must 
also straighten out complicated tangles 
of wire. 

MacQuarrie used this test as a part 
of his battery for measuring mechani- 
cal ability. It would seem that this 
type of test would be less dependent 
on experience than an assembly test 
where the subject is required to put 
together certain articles that he may 
or may not have seen before. The 
writer supplemented the test with writ- 
ten directions, the understanding of 
which was verified before the subject 
was allowed to begin work. 

Blocks Test. (After MacQuarrie.) 
This type of test requires visualiza- 
tion of unseen parts. From an out- 
side view one must visualize and esti- 
mate the number of blocks, although 
he gets only one view of them. A 
troubleman on the job is always re- 
quired, after surveying the visible fac- 
tors, to estimate the conditions of un- 
seen parts. Both the blocks test and 
the pursuit test have been used suc- 
cessfully in the selection of employees 
for sub-station operating jobs by Vi- 
teles and Shellow. Written directions 
were also supplied here, as Shellow had 


*'T. W. MacQuarrie. A Mechanical Abil- 
ity Test. J. Person. Res., 1927, 5, 329-337. 
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used this arrangement with sub-sta- 
tion operators and found it easier to 
administer than the original directions 
supplied by MacQuarrie. 

Series Completion test. The series 
completion test is usually considered a 
measure of abstract intelligence. This 
capacity is certainly a factor in 
troubleman jobs. 

Arithmetic test. This test, like the 
series COmpletion, was included be- 
cause arithmetic tests correlate well 
with intelligence and also a troubleman 
is required to do some arithmetic on 
the job in calculating his time slips. 
This and the series completion test 
were quite different from the other 
members of the battery and it was of 
experimental interest to see if they 
would show a relationship to the cri- 
teria. 

Directions test. A troubleman 
spends a good deal of his time driving 
through the city from one job to the 
next. This test requires a subject to 
visualize the directions north, east, 
south, and west, and to be able to keep 
them straight throughout a series of 
trips described in the paragraphs. It 
was thought that persons who are eas- 
ily confused in finding their way about, 
likewise would have difficulty with the 
test. 

Drivers’ test. This is the standard 
test used for bus operators. It tests 
the aptitude of a person for operating 
a motor vehicle. Reaction time, dis- 
tractibility, emotional control, and 
judgment of speed and distance are 
some of the important factors. The 
test is not included in this study, be- 
cause it is already well standardized 
and has been given to troublemen appli- 
cants for the last year and a half. 
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TRADE TESTS 


Circuit test. This test was designed 
to Measure ability to follow circuits 
and also to provide an estimate of cau- 
tion. A person who attempts the test 
in a superficial manner will very easily 
connect short circuits which under job 
conditions would be dangerous. These 
problems require a general electrical 
background. The subject, after read- 
ing the directions, studies the wiring 
diagram (see figure 1) and answers the 
questions by filling in the correct nu- 
merals in the blanks after the letters. 
Extreme thoroughness is required and 
practically all the mistakes made by 
the subjects were caused by lack of 
caution rather than lack of knowledge. 
This information was obtained by ask- 
ing questions about the answers after 
the subject had completed the test. 


Information test I. This test was 
made up of twenty-five statements 
which were answered by the subject 
as true or false.. The questions deal , 
mostly with ordinary facts concerning 
the action of electricity and its applica- 
tion to house lighting and distribution. 
Like the circuit test, general experi- 
ence with practical electricity is needed 
to pass the test. In this case caution 
or thoroughness are not important fac- 
tors. It does not require application 
of information as is found in the cir- 
cuit test. 


Information test II. This measures 
knowledge concerning an ordinary elec- 
tric bell, ordinary direct current motor, 
alternating current motor, and outdoor 
sub-station. The questions are not 
particularly technical, but cannot be 
answered without a fair knowledge of 
practical electricity. It was assumed 











that a subject who has had some ex- 
perience in electrical work should be 
able to point out the names of the 
parts of ordinary electrical equipment. 

Each man in the trouble department 
was given the battery of eight tests. 
The tests were given individually in 
the psychological laboratory of the 
company. The pursuit, the blocks, 
the series completion, and the arith- 
metic tests were limited as to time. 
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three groups: A, the best group; B, 
the middle group; and C, the poor 
group. Then the men were rated 
within each of these groups, thus giv- 
ing a continuous ranking from the best 
one in the A group to the poorest in 
the C group. Each subject’s name 
was printed on a small card and the 
raters needed only to sort the cards in 
order to record their judgments. With 
so small a number of cases, this simple 
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Fig. 1. Circuit Test Wirinc Diagram 
Connections are made from lettered posts to numbered posts involving various types of 


current, lamps, ammeter, voltmeter and watt hour meter. 


Careful tracing of circuits is 


required to avoid shorts or other wrong connections. 


No time limit was set for the direc- 
tions, the circuit, and the information 
tests. Tests were not administered 
until the subject was entirely willing 
to codéperate and felt quite at ease. 


CRITERIA OF ABILITY 


To check the validity of the tests, 
the foreman and the assistant foreman 
were asked to rate their troublemen. 
The raters classified the workers into 


method is probably more effective than 
a statistical rating scale. 

Rater A could rank only 23 of the 27 , 
men. Rater B rated the entire group 
of 27 subjects. In correlating the rat- , 
ings of A and B, the coefficient was 
+.87, P.E. = +.03. This shows a 
fairly close agreement. The ratings of 
B were held more reliable than those of. 
A, because B had direct and constant 
contact with the men while A’s knowl- 
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edge of the subjects was more in- 
direct. 

Upon inspecting the groups A, B, 
and C, it was noticed that the raters 
placed approximately half of the men 
in the middle group and a quarter in 
each of the other classes. This de- 
sirable distribution is rather in favor of 
the reliability of the judgments. 

The rankings of each rater were 
converted into linear units using 
Hull’s’ method. The two judgments 
were then combined into one criterion 
by averaging the two linear scores for 
each case. 

As a further criterion, each man’s ac- 
cident record was investigated and the 
men were classified as to whether or 
not they had had accidents during the 
preceding year. 


VALIDITY 


Due to the small number of cases, it 
was thought better to use a simple 
procedure for evaluating the tests 
rather than to work out a regression 
equation. The mean scores made on 
the tests were computed for the A, B, 
and C groups of each rater In all 
cases, except that of the Information 
test I, under rater B, the mean scores 
for those in the A (best group) were 
better than those of the B group, and 
those in the B group were better than 
those in the C group. This tendency 
suggests that each test in the battery 
has validity. 

The directions test was eliminated 
from the battery because more than 
half of the men made perfect scores. 
The series completion test was also 


5 Hull, C. L. Aptitude Testing. Yonk- 


ers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1928. See 
p. 491. 
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eliminated because it was compara- 
tively difficult to administer and one 
test involving mathematical reasoning 
was thought sufficient for the battery. 

The remaining six tests were com- 
bined into a final battery. Each test 
was given about the same weight. The 
number right was taken for each test 
except that, on Information I, the num- 
ber of wrongs was subtracted, and in 
the arithmetic the number right was 
multiplied by two, due to the fact that 
the quartile deviation of this test was 
about half that of the other tests. 

A total score was then found for each 
subject and these were correlated with 
the ratings of the foremen. The fol- 
lowing coefficients were found (Pear- 
son r): 

Total test scores and judgments of rater 
A,r = +.64, P.E. = +.08 

Total test scores and judgments of 
rater B, r = +.72, P.E. = +.06 

Total test scores and combined judg- 


ments of raters A and B, r = +.67, 
P.E. = +.08 


Scatter diagrams were made in order 
to study further the relationship of the 
test scores to the criteria. A critical 
or passing score of 76 was determined 
by studying these diagrams. On this 
basis 100 per cent of the A subjects, 
and 84.5 per cent of the B group 
passed; while only 25 per cent of fore- 
man A’s C group and none of foreman 
B’s lowest group were above the criti- 
cal score. See figures 2 and 3. These 
results indicated that the battery of 
tests was capable of retaining men 
rated high and of weeding out those 
rated low. 

In regard to the mean scores made 
by the groups of each rater, the differ- 
ences were in favor of the validity of 





































the tests. Subjects rated poor fell 
considerably below the others, while 
there was not so much difference be- 
tween the A and B groups. The means 
and ranges are given in table 1. 

In regard to accidents, it was found 
that the mean score of those who had 
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does further suggest the validity of 
the test. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCORES 


A distribution curve was drawn for 
the total scores on the battery, and 
the number of high scores was propor- 
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Rater B 
TABLE 1 
Scores on the battery of six tests for the three ability groups 
A (BEsT) B (mEpium) C (Poor) 
Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 
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accidents during the preceding twelve 
months was 84.9, and the mean score of 
those who did not was 96.5. Of those 
who had accidents 66.6 per cent passed 
the test, while 80 per cent of those who 
had no accidents passed. This evi- 
dence, although not particularly strong, 





tionately larger than the number of 
low scores. This might suggest that 
the battery was not difficult enough. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the tests were given to a select group 
of subjects. These men were all suc- 
cessful at their occupation, otherwise 
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they would not have been retained in 
service. Had the tests been given to 
all men who ever entered the occupa- 
tion, the distribution of scores prob- 
ably would have been more normal. 


RELIABILITY 


After a year and a half the battery 
was readministered in order to deter- 
mine reliability. Only 20 of the 27 
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men could be tested because several 
had left the service either permanently 
or temporarily The total ‘battery 
gave a reliability coefficient of +.91, 
P.E. = +.03. The information tests 
showed less reliability than the others. 
This might have been caused by edu- 
cational courses taken during the inter- 
val between tests. 


Manuscript received March 17, 1982 
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News Notes 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Eleventh Annual Fall Conference 


The Eleventh Annual Fall Conference of 
the Personnel Research Federation will be 
held November 17 and 18 in New York City. 
An important part of the program will 
center upon reports of progress of employ- 
ment stabilization experiments and studies 
being carried on throughout the country. 
The work of the Public Employment Center 
of Rochester and the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, 
originally described at last year’s con- 
ference, will be brought up to date. Other 
centers will present their findings. Further 
features of the program will be announced 
in the near future. 


TEN YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An account of the first decade of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
(Great Britain) has recently been published 
under the title, Ten Years of Industrial 
Psychology. The book was prepared by 
Henry J. Welch and Charles S. Myers, and 
published by Isaac Pitman and Sons. It 
is a complete history of the founding, 
organization and progress of the Institute, 
the remarkable growth of which is indicated 
by the membership roll of 1600 ten years 
after founding. The book describes the 
Institute’s vocational guidance and re- 
search activities, industrial and commercial 
investigation, work for the government, 
educational activities, as well as details of 
organization. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH BOARD 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Industrial Health Research Board sum- 
marizes the progress of the Board’s investi- 
gations and researches during the past year. 
In that period three studies have reached 
publication: (1) Studies of Absentism in 


Coal Mines, (2) Inspection Processes in 
Industry, (3) A Classification of Vocational 
Tests of Dexterity. 

In addition, the Report contains a section 
on ‘‘The Work of the Board in Relation to 
Modern Industrial Conditions’’ which out- 
lines and relates the results of studies made 
during the Board’s existence. This over-all 
view is divided into four parts: industrial 
surroundings (lighting, noise, etc.), meth- 
ods of work, industrial unfitness (accidents, 
absentism, etc.), and selection of employees. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL PUBLICATION 


The Duke University Press has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new psy- 
chological quarterly called Personality. 
Publication began with the September, 
1932, number. A British edition is also 
issued simultaneously in London, and a 
German edition in Berlin. The Editor is 
Robert Sandek. Subscription is $2.00 a 
year. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


During the past year the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has been pub- 
lishing a series of monographs on social 
insurance, six of which have appeared to 
date. Their titles follow: 

1. Unemployment Insurance, a summary 
of some existing governmental and private 
plans. 

2. Old Age Dependency, some existing 
governmental plans for its relief or pre- 
vention. 

3. Health Insurance, a summary of some 
existing governmental plans, providing 
protection in event of sickness or invalidity. 

4. Social Insurance Legislation, original 
and present provisions of the unemploy- 
ment, health, and pension systems in six 
European countries. 

5. Administration of Unemployment In- 
surance, a brief summary of the essential 
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administrative features of governmental 
plans in eleven European countries. 

6. Limitations of Unemployment In- 
surance, the need for supplementary state 
aid. 

The first monograph outlines some of the 
most important features of existing un- 
employment schemes and summarizes the 
provisions, scope, contributions, amount of 
benefits, conditions under which benefits are 
paid, administrative practices, and financial 
status. In Monograph 5, the administra- 
tive organization and procedure of the 
plans of Great Britain, Germany, Denmark 
and Switzerland are described in detail, as 
typical of oustanding forms, and in Mono- 
graph 6, the schemes of the same countries 
are described and analyzed from the point 
of view of their necessary limitations. 

The second monograph examines the 
present status of federal or state legislation 
now in effect in America and abroad, which 
which has for its principal purpose the 
relief of old age dependency for the general 
population. Monograph 3 is limited to a 
survey of the principal features of the 
outstanding health insurance plans of 
Germany, Great Britain, and Denmark. 
Monograph 4 brings up to date the informa- 
tion published in the first three monographs 
giving statistics and factual information on 
social insurance in Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy and Switzerland. 
Pension, health and unemployment in- 
surance provisions are shown in tabular 
form by country. 


AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT? 


After College—What? is the title of an 
occupational study recently published by 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations and based on questionnaires 
returned by 6665 women graduates of land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

A few highlights in the findings: Of 
those women gainfully employed, 2130 were 
teachers, 558 were in professional work, 654 
in commercial and business positions, and 
308 were home economics trained women in 
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some occupation other than teaching. 
Median earnings for all those employed were 
$1655. The chances for high earnings were 
best in business and in the fine arts, and 
were least good for those in teaching. In 
the professions, those in legal work and 
medicine reported the highest median 
earnings. Twenty per cent of the married 
women were gainfully employed. Children 
do not appear to handicap earnings. 

The report was prepared by Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Ruth Yoemans Schiffman, and 
Florence E. Boehmer. It may be obtained 
from the Institute’s headquarters at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICES 


The August 1932 number of the Monthly 
Labor Review contains a useful Directory of 
Labor Offices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries. It covers bureaus of 
labor, employment offices, industrial com- 
missions, State workmen’s compensation 
insurance funds, workmen’s compensation 
commissions, minimum wage boards, fac- 
tory inspection bureaus, and arbitration 
and conciliation boards. Addresses of 
bureaus and names of officers are given. 


CALENDAR 


OcroBER 3-7. Twenty-first Annual Safety 
Congress, National Safety Council. 
Washington, D. C. 

NoveMBER 11-12. Joint Meeting of Taylor 
Society and American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Philadelphia. 

NoveMBER 17-18. Eleventh Annual Fall 
Conference, Personnel Research Federa- 
tion. New York City. 

DecemBER 7-9. Joint Meeting of Taylor 
Society and Society of Industrial En- 
gineers. New York City. 

Fesrvuary 22-24. Meetings of National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association, Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, and . 
other organizations interested in personnel. 
Minneapolis. 
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EpITep By O. Mitton HAtu 
WORKERS’ EMOTIONS IN SHOP AND HOME 


By Rexford B. Hersey. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932, 
xviii + 441 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Epwarp 8. Cowprick, New York 


In the fields of both personnel adminis- 
tration and industrial psychology recent 
years have seen a decided trend toward 
efforts to penetrate the worker’s mind and 
learn how he thinks, feels, and reacts to his 
environment. Approaches to this problem 
and methods adopted for its solution have 
varied with circumstances and with the 
individual preferences of different investi- 
gators. Whiting Williams spent months 
living and working with laborers (more 
recently mingling with the unemployed) 
and sought first-hand impressions by ex- 
tensive observation and by sharing of 
experiences. In the Western Electric Com- 
pany a series of controlled experiments with 
a selected group of workers was followed 
by the initiation of a plan for interviewing 
large numbers of employees, under pledge 
of anonymity, in order to find out their 
attitudes toward factory conditions. 

Professor Hersey undertook to reach 
somewhat the same goal by a different route. 
With a group of seventeen selected workers 
he spent a year in interviews and observa- 
tions, with careful recording and tabula- 
tion of results. These results were checked 
by later observations of twelve other men 
from different walks of life. The original 
group of “‘candidates’’ worked in two de- 
partments of Pennsylvania Railroad shops. 
Each man was interviewed four times every 
day upon all sorts of intimate subjects 
related to his physical and mental condition, 
his work relationships, and his home and 
family life. Occasional rest periods with- 


out interviews were interposed. 
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To carry such a study through to a 
successful conclusion must have required 
infinite patience, tact, and scientific de- 
tachment on the part of the investigator 
and full codéperation from the subjects, 
their fellow-workers and the shop foremen. 
The study had the support of railroad 
executives, foremen, and employee repre- 
sentatives, and profited by the counsel of 
eminent educators, psychologists and au- 
thorities on labor. 

From the mass of material collected 
Professor Hersey has produced a book that 
is at once fascinating and thought-provok- 
ing. He tells much, and does it so inter- 
estingly that he makes the reader wish he 
had told more. Almost every page offers 
problems and alluring by-paths for thought. 
A dozen or more absorbing human narra- 
tives are woven into the report, and at the 
end the reader almost regrets that he can- 
not follow further the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of some of the workers. 

Professor Hersey’s book cannot fail 
to have profound effect upon personnel 
administration. It challenges industrial 
management to recheck its conclusions 
about labor problems and restudy its 
methods of attempting their solution. 
Some of the subjects usually considered 
vital in employer-employee relations are 
scarcely mentioned in this report of 
workers’ reactions. The levels of wages, 
for example, seem to have caused little of 
either satisfaction or unhappiness—al- 
though Professor Hersey doubtless would 
be the first to concede that this situation 














would have been altered if wages had de- 
parted notably from established standards. 
The men studied apparently were only 
moderately concerned about pensions or 
stock ownership or unemployment insur- 
ance. Their most emphatic reactions were 
to the daily successes and failures in the 
shop, to the little triumphs and annoyances 
incident to their contacts with fellow- 
workers, to the fairness or unfairness of 
supervisors, to the physical conditions of 
work, and to home and family situations. 

The book is to be especially recommended 
to the employer who has fancied wage earn- 
ers are chiefly interested in the pay enve- 
lope and that it does not make much 
difference to a man what he does during his 
working hours so long as his pay is ade- 
quate and his leisure is undisturbed. The 
men studied by Professor Hersey revealed 
an almost professional concern about 
whether the work went badly or well and 
whether they earned the approval of their 
foremen or were “‘bawled out.’’ They were 
sensitive to the prestige of different jobs 
and had sharply expressed preferences 
about the kinds of work they had to do. 
Moreover, they exhibited marked individu- 
ality, and one subject’s reaction to a given 
situation was no clue to what might be that 
of another. 

Almost as important as work conditions 
in influencing the minds of the ‘‘candi- 
dates,’’ were situations related to their 
home and family lives. The study showed, 
for example, that the fact that a young 
man has to contribute to the support of 
his parents may powerfully affect his social 
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life, his mental attitude, and his value in 
the shop. The financial demands of wives 
who want to live beyond their husbands’ 
incomes frequently have disastrous effects. 
Fear of unemployment is stressed less in 
this study than in other recent investiga- 
tions, probably because most of the men 
interviewed held unusually stable positions. 
In the case of one worker, however, dread 
of losing his job was the dominating adverse 
mental influence. 

Underlying all the effects of environment, 
and partially eluding the search of even so 
skilled and persistent a scientist as Pro- 
fessor Hersey, are the fundamental phys- 
ical and psychical phenomena which 
make up the character and temperament 
of the individual. Even in this difficult 
field the report contains many significant 
facts and furnishes much material for 
thought. One factor upon which the 
author lays emphasis is the series of “re- 
current emotional fluctuations,’’ which 
seems to cause each individual to be al- 
ternately cheerful and ‘‘low.’”’ In the 
cases studied in this investigation the 
spans from “low’’ to “‘low’’ ranged usually 
from four to seven weeks and the span of 
each individual was comparatively uniform. 
Professor Hersey discusses the various 
theories upon which other investigators 
have tried to explain this physical and 
mental fluctuation, but concedes that the 
question as to its cause is as yet un- 
answered. 

The text is accompanied by numerous 
tables and charts, summarizing detailed 
data from the observations. 


HOW WORKERS FIND JOBS 


By Dorothea de Schweinitz. 


Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1932, 


xvi + 199 pp., $2.50 
Reviewed by Mary H. S. Hayes, Vocational Service for Juniors 


How Workers Find Jobs is a study from 
the Industrial Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It describes 
the methods by which workers find jobs in a 
particular industry in a particular locality 
(the full-fashioned hosiery industry of 
Philadelphia), and the factors regarding 





this industry which may have a bearing on 
the methods of labor supply. This is 
intended as a sample study to indicate the 
type of information needed in a public em- 
ployment office regarding all industries, 
in order that such an office may function 
to its fullest capacity in meeting the labor 
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demands or may determine that such 
demands are adequately met in this in- 
dustry and direct their activities elsewhere. 
The survey of the full-fashioned hosiery 
situation in Philadelphia covered, there- 
fore, not alone the actual process of getting 
jobs through employment bureaus, public 
or private, at the gate, through other 
employees, etc., but it covered as well the 
“dominant characteristics and changing 
conditions’ which affect not alone the 
worker’s entrance into the industry but 
his progress and permanance in it. 

Philadelphia is one of the largest centers 
of the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 
Its factories are of varying sizes (50 to 
2000 employees); it makes use of unskilled, 
semi-skilled and highly skilled labor; it 
employs both men and women; it displays 
variation in the type of machines used and 
the grade of product manufactured and it 
has an active union organization as well 
as both open and non-union shops. During 
the period between 1919 and 1929 it went 
through a period of rapid expansion and 
gave relatively steady employment to its 
workers. Wages were good and the em- 
ployees as a group were well educated and 
of Anglo Saxon stock. The workers in 
general were young, 75 per cent of the skilled 
and semi-skilled workers ranging between 
18 and 20. They reported themselves as 
liking their work and satisfied with the 
industry. 

The method of securing information was 
by a questionnaire circulated among the 
workers at their places of employment. In 
the case of union shops this questionnaire 


was sent out with the endorsement of the 
shop committee and in non-union shops 
with a request from the employer that it be 
filled out. Over 4000 workers answered the 
questionnaire, which number represented 
about 20 per cent of the total workers in 
the industry. This information was sup. 
plemented by a questionnaire sent to the 
manufacturers in 61 mills and by personal 
interviews with superintendents, foremen, 
and both union and non-union workers, 

Even previous to the depression of the 
fall of 1929, full-fashioned hosiery had 
reached a period of over-expansion. No- 
table changes in certain of the machines 
and operations had taken place which made 
a variation in the labor demands, and the 
study points out that information regard- 
ing just such trends in the processes of an 
industry should be in the hands of public 
employment bureaus in order that they may 
assist workers to adjust themselves and 
maintain a continuous period of employ- 
ment. Other recommendations based on 
the facts obtained are contained in the last 
chapter. 

The book represents a careful, thorough 
and impartial study of the type much 
needed and most useful. Miss de Schwein- 
itz has stated that this study was made 
possible because of the interest and 
coéperation of the employer, the union 
officials and the workers, both organized 
and unorganized. A point in no way indi- 
cated in the book is the confidence mani- 
fested by all three groups in the judgment 
and fair dealing of the author of the study, 
which alone made such coéperation possible. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRY 


By Nathaniel Peffer. 


New York: Macmillan, 1932, 207 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by Onpway Treap, Harper and Brothers 


Mr. Peffer writes on training work in 
industry from the point of view of its con- 
tribution to adult education. In undertak- 
ing this, he was wisely recognized that there 
has developed in recent years a consider- 
able volume of industrial educational work 


which is conducted on a high and broad 
plane, and which makes a genuine contri- 
bution to the adult education movement. 
The statement is almost wholly factual 
and it includes a brief description of most 
of the outstanding corporate educational 
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programs of recent years, concluding with 
a chapter regarding the contribution of 
the public schools to industrial education. 

The book is deficient in critical evalua- 
tion, due, no doubt, to lack of first-hand 
information about the way in which these 
plans work out. There is, however, an 
appraisal of a good deal of foreman training 
work which is sound in the criticisms it 
offers. The interpretive value of the book 
would have been greater if the author in 
his study had taken account of the approach 
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and conclusions of James H. Greene’s 
helpful volume, Organized Training in 
Business. 

The book lends useful support to the 
conclusion which has recently been gaining 
ground among personnel workers that in- 
dustrial training programs need broadening. 
The evidence of this book is clear that such 
programs must broaden their objectives 
to try to train for adaptability and for 
greater general cultural development of 
the worker. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF ALIENS 


By William C. Van Vleck. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1932, $3.00 


Reviewed by MryeR Buioomrie.tp, New York 


The Department of Labor controls the 
exclusion and expulsion of aliens. Upon 
the basis of his examination of the records 
and procedures, Dean Van Vleck offers 
suggestions for the elimination of injustices 
and the improvement of administrative 
methods in the control of aliens. 

There can hardly be an employing or- 
ganization which does not at sometime or 
other deal with the question of an alien’s 
status in its employ. Not many lawyers 
have made a study of this important sub- 
ject. Social agencies are often asked to 
straighten out individual cases. A desired 
executive or employee on an alien status is 
frequently stranded here, or sent out of the 
country merely because the technical 


information was lacking which might have 
solved the problem. 

Therefore Dean Van Vleck’s study of the 
administrative phases of Federal alien 
control is of importance to others beside 
students of law and enforcement agencies. 

Together with Jane Clark’s book on the 
subject, these two publications are the best 
thus far to be found in this field. 

For the alert citizen, a study such as Dr. 
Van Vleck’s is of interest, as showing 
what needs to be done in carrying out immi- 
gration laws humanely and wisely. For 
the employer and for workers in the per- 
sonnel field the present volume is indis- 
pensible for grasp of little-understood yet 
daily recurring organization problems. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND SERVICE IN INDUSTRY 


Prepared and published by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1931, xi + 125 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by O. L. Harvey, Cambridge 


In 1926 the Board published its previous 
report on medical work in industry. On 
the assumption that significant changes 
would have taken place within the six- 
year period subsequent to that date, the 
present study was conducted. Nineteen- 
thirty was taken as a cross-section year of 
current practices. Answers to question- 


naires returned by 443 companies, believed 
to have medical programs, constitute the 
basis of this research. Over a million 
employees are concerned; and 53 per cent 
of the companies included in the survey 
employ less than 1,000 each. 

Chapters deal with: the place of a medical 
department in industry; staff and equip- 
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ment; physical examination of employees; 
industrial accidents and their treatment; 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of 
illnesses; medical work in the small plant; 
medical records; analysis of work of medi- 
cal departments; cost of medical supervision 
and service; and the value of medical work 
in industry. 

The survey shows that medical work 
‘is being introduced into a steadily increas- 
ing number of establishments,’’ especially 
in the smaller plants; that there are more 
accidents per worker in the smaller plants; 
that medical supervision has been found 
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to diminish this accident mortality; that 
more time is lost on account of sickness 
than of accidents; that most plants re- 
quire physical examination before rather 
than after admission to employment, and 
require periodic examinations; that much 
of the work of the medical unit is pre- 
ventive; that the costs of medical super- 
vision are surprisingly low, as well as being 
profitable; and that not only employer and 
employee, but also the community as a 
whole, benefit by the medical services per- 
formed in industrial establishments. 


PSYCHOLOGY TODAY 
Edited by W. V. Bingham. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1932, 450 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by F. H. Lumuey, Ohio State University 


This bringing together of the complete 
set of psychology talks delivered under the 
auspices of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education will be welcomed by 
everyone who has listened in to this series. 
Naturally, the stimulation from hearing 
the author’s voice, and the impressions 
which are unique to the medium of sound 
and the spoken word, will have given the 
listener a new view of psychology. But 
for the radio listener who desires to refresh 
his memory and study over this material, 
publication is not only desirable but 
necessary. 

Of course, this book will and should find 
much wider use than among those who 
listened to the radio talks, however many 
they may be. It is the only general com- 
pilation of psychological writings which 
presents practically all aspects of the field 
authoritatively, and yet is directed to 
those persons who desire to learn about 
themselves without first acquiring a tech- 
nical vocabulary. 

It might not be amiss to mention the 
talks which the listeners found most worth- 
while among the first fifteen. They were, 
selecting one from each section, ‘‘Learning 
and Forgetting’’ by Edward 8. Robinson; 
“Anger, Its Causes and Control’’ by Flor- 
ence Goodenough; and the two talks on 


‘Personality’? by Fred A. Moss. I think 
the reader will be interested in noting 
whether this preference of the radio au- 
dience was occasioned by the content or 
the manner of presentation. I think the 
reader can make his own study of this by 
inspecting the different lectures. 

Although it was desirable to issue lis- 
teners notebooks and copies of the lectures 
separately in connection with the radio 
series, it is somewhat unfortunate that 
this system must be retained in presenting 
the complete printed volume. For example, 
we find President Angell’s talk on ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy Today’’ first in the book. But the 
introduction to this talk and to four others 
comes in the middle of the book, as does 
also a summary of President Angell’s talk 
and suggestions regarding books to be 
read. I fear that this organization of the 
material will limit its usefulness to the 
general reader. 

Personally, I should like to see this book 
tried out as a text in an elementary psy- 
chology course. For such use, I think it 
possesses several advantages. First, it 
presents a varied approach to the different 
psychological problems. It does not ‘‘sell” 
any one view. Second, it is written in a 
hearable, and I think, readable style. I 
doubt if any psychological text book or 














any series of contributions have received 
as much careful attention in writing and 
editing as has this series. The talks have 
been written from the standpoint of sim- 
plicity of expression, interest of material, 
and practical suggestions for use. This 
has not always been achieved, but it is at 
least a goal which the various contributors 
have had in mind. 

The arrangement of the material is not 
necessarily ideal and reclassification might 
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be made. For example, in the first sec- 
tion there is a talk on ‘‘Learning and For- 
getting.’”’ In the fourth section there is a 
talk on “How Animals Learn.’”’ In the 
fifth section there is a talk on ‘‘The Basis 
of Learning.’”’ Evidently the person who 
wished to study the field of learning would 
have to select his material here and there. 

I think that for $1.50, the ordinary reader 
could not make a better psychological 
investment. 





THE PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
By W. H. Cowley. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1932, 433 pp., $4.00. 

So voluminous is the literature growing 
out of the personnel movement in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities that a ref- 
erence guide has become an urgent need. 
This volume fills that need very adequately. 
More than two thousand titles are anno- 
tated and evaluated according to im- 
portance. A workable subject index makes 
for easy reference to all publications on 
any given topic. 

The author and publisher are to be criti- 
cized for the misleading title which gives no 
indication that the volume is devoted 
exclusively to student personnel administra- 
tion. This unfortunate fact of course does 
not detract from its great value as a bib- 
liographical index of student personnel. 
Indeed, Cowley has performed a most 
important service. Ownership of the book 
will save many hours of library research. 


THe Causes or Accipents. By Eric 
Farmer. New York: Pitman, 1932, 88 
pp., $1.00. 

Here is a brief but authoritative sum- 
mary of a good portion of the recent psy- 
chological and physiological research on 
accidents, prepared for popular presenta- 
tion by one of the outstanding experts in 
the field. General factors affecting acci- 
dent causation are first discussed. The 
second chapter examines the matter of 
individual differences in accident suscep- 
tibility, establishing the validity of the 
concept of accident-proneness. Newbold’s 
ingenious table for determining main causes 
of accidents through analysis of accident 


records is reproduced. Experiments with 
psychological tests for accident proneness 
are summarized. The final chapter on 
“Practical Application of Our Knowledge 
of Factors Affecting Accident Causation”’ 
contains a section on treatment of the ac- 
cident-prone which is good as far as it goes, 
but which gives insufficient attention to 
perhaps the most important means of 
treatment—retraining. 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND CoNDUCT. 
By Percival M. Symonds. New York: 
Century, 1932, XVI + 602 pp., $4.00. 

The successful development of tests and 
scales for measuring human abilities has 
led psychologists to seek means of measur- 
ing also the qualities of personality and 
character. This book is a summary and 
evaluation of practically all the important 
work that has been done in this line to date. 
Psychologists will welcome it warmly, for 
the literature has grown to such propor- 
tions as to make a book such as this almost 
a necessity. Needless to say, there is no 
other like it. 

The methods described involve measure- 
ment of the environment as it conditions 
conduct, measurement of the actual conduct 
itself, and measurement of the results of 
conduct; they involve direct observation 
and interpretation of what is observed, and 
the testimony of others than the observer 
concerning the findings; and they involve 
the direct study of reactions and verbal 
testimony concerning reactions. Tests of 
ability and intelligence have been excluded. 

More specifically, the methods which 
have been used for diagnosing personality 
and conduct, and which are described here 
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are: direct observation; rating methods; 
attitude, interest, adjustment, and other 
kinds of questionnaires; tests of conduct, 
knowledge, and judgment; performance 
tests; free association; physiological meas- 
ures; interviewing; psychoanalysis; meas- 
ures of the environment; case studies. 

One could find no better guide to the 
literature in this field. As a friend of the 
reviewer said upon seeing a copy—‘‘Just 
what I have been looking for.”’ 


Business Statistics. By John R. Riggle- 
man and Ira N. Frisbee. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1932, xix + 707 pp., $4.00. 
This book is designed to be of service to 

practical business men who are interested 
in applying statistical methods to their 
problems, and as a text in college courses 
in Business Statistics. It is written from 
the point of view of the business man 
rather than that of the professional stat- 
istician. 

While the book avoids complicated 
mathematics as much as is possible, it is 
theoretically sound and thorough. Every 
statistical point is liberally illustrated from 
practical business problems. These prob- 
lems cover a wide range, from business 
forecasting and executive control, to time 
and motion study and market analysis. 
Not only are statistical methods dealt 
with, but much space is also given to such 
matters as preparing statistical reports, 
and preparation of questionnaires. 


PracticaL Writinae. By Frederick G. 
Fassett and Paul C. Eaton. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932, 241 pp., $1.20. 
Not many of us are interested in being 

adept in the more aesthetic forms of com- 

position, but we do know the value of 
clear, vigorous writing. This book was 
written to help people develop the latter 
variety. Methods used in the construc- 
tion of written material are discussed in 
logical sequence, proceeding from words 
through sentences, paragraphs and organ- 
ization to the composition as a whole. 
Exercises are given. 


Wuat Kinp or a Couizae 1s Best? By 
M. M. Stearns. New York: John Day, 
1932, 78 pp., $1.25. 
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For the youth about to attend college, 
or for his parents, this little brochure 
should prove of genuine value. It presents 
information about American colleges, their 
costs, something of their customs, and a 
great deal about their traditions and the 
type of student they best accommodate. 
The author discusses the relative advan- 
tages of co-educational as distinct from 
men’s colleges, the state universities, the 
small colleges, the technical institutes, 
the big private colleges, and the codpera- 
tive colleges. He is surprisingly impartial 
and delightfully friendly. The reviewer 
has only a few adverse criticisms. First, 
one is oppressed, while reading about these 
colleges, with what might be termed the 
pressure of the herd. It seems as though 
no adolescent prefers to walk alone. Sec- 
ondly, it is not improbable that the effect 
of recent economic changes will be to re- 
duce the costs of college education, with 
the result that the author’s useful table of 
average expenses will have to be amended. 
And, thirdly, the author has limited him- 
self to the boy’s point of view only, dis- 
regarding that of the girls. This is a book 
that should be in use in every high school, 
especially in classes in occupations. 


PRINCIPLES OF SociaAL LEGISLATION. By 
M. S. Callcott, New York: Macmillan, 
1932, xix + 416 pp., $3.00. 

This is a sensibly written, interesting 
book, superior in many ways to the cus- 
tomary text-book, yet still not sufficiently 
original to be classed as either a treatise 
or research. 

Chapters deal with principles, theory, 
and technique of social legislation; relief 
of poverty; child welfare and mothers’ 
pensions; housing and city planning; 
public health and sanitation; public edu- 
cation and public recreation; regulation 
of public morals; labor legislation; social 
insurance; and humane legislation. Each 
chapter has a short selected bibliography 
appended. 

From the title of this volume one might 
be inclined to assume that its approach 
was mainly philosophical. The contrary 
isthe case. It is full of factual information, 


clearly and interestingly expressed. It 
should constitute an excellent book of 
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general reference for those not directly 
engaged in the field of social legislation, 
or as an elementary text for those who are 
engaged in studying it. 


NormMaL YoutTH AND Its Everypay Pros- 
tems. By Douglas A. Thom. New 
York: Appleton, 1932, xv + 368 pp., 
$2.50. 

This might be called a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s previous ‘Everyday 
Problems of the Everyday Child.’’ The 
same thoroughly competent and sane view- 
point is extended to the problems arising 
especially in the second decade of life. 

Dr. Thom regards much of the disturb- 
ing conduct of youth as normal reactions 
to particular environmental situations 
rather than serious problems; and he lays 
down principles of guidance which will 
tend to prevent these normal reactions 
from becoming actual maladjustment prob- 
lems. Physical development, sex adjust- 
ment, educational maladjustment, and 
various conduct problems are among the 
topics discussed. 


Tae Laws or Human Nature. By Ray- 
mond H. Wheeler. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1932, xv + 235 pp., $2.00. 

This is psychology of a special brand. 
Not a text or a treatise, the book sets forth 
to give a general view in understandable 
form of the Gestalt system of psychology. 
Written for the general reader as well as 
the technical student, the presentation is 
more readable than translations of the 
works of the system’s founders. It is no 
mere popularization, however. It is au- 
thoritative, and Dr. Wheeler, one of the 
foremost exponents of the school in Amer- 
ica, adds much that is his own. 

With this new and fresh viewpoint, 
which seems to be related to changing 
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conceptions in most of the sciences, the 
book deals with the development of behav- 
ior, the ‘“‘laws’’ of perception, learning, 
emotion, will, and personality. 


Tue Cost or LivinG IN THE UNITED StaTES 
—1914-1930. New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 1931, 170 
pp., $3.00. 

In itself this is an excellent summary of 
trends in price levels in the United States 
during the period 1914-1930. Chapters 
deal with the measurement of the cost of 
living; basic date and basic budget; budget 
detail, prices, and indexes; and changes 
in the cost of living. The authors conclude 
that “living costs of wage-earners were 
definitely lower in 1930 than they have 
been for a number of years past,’’ especially 
with respect to food and clothing; and that 
the current depression has probably had 
less to do with this drop in prices than 
many persons are inclined to believe. 

However, the authors have ventured, 
on the grounds of psychological conven- 
ience, to use 1923 as the base-year in- 
stead of 1914. Their reason for so doing is 
that comparisons with post-war price 
levels are more relevent to the (presumably 
unsophisticated) reader, who ‘“‘instinc- 
tively’’ inclines to interpret an index of 
100 as “‘normal,’’ and other years as being 
correspondingly above or below “‘normal.’’ 
To the reviewer this argument seems to 
involve an unwarrantable assumption. 
Furthermore, it incurs a dual risk: first, it 
exposes the 1923 base-year to the indict- 
ment (within say another twenty years) 
of being just as ‘‘antiquated’’ as the 1914 
level is to the authors; and, second, that of 
disturbing a stable scientific basis of meas- 
urement. As the reviewer understands 
the concept of norms, the object is to agree 
on a basic reference-base to which com- 
parisons may be made. 


New Books 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Business Sratistics; A Book or CasEs 
AND Materiats. By Joseph Lyons Sni- 
der. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932, 498 
pp., $5.00. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT; A CasE Book. 
By E. C. Robbins and F. E. Folts. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1932, 757 pp., $5.00. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN THIS Ma- 
cHINE Aas. By Francis A. Westbrook. 
New York: Crowell, 1932, 423 pp., $3.50. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Cottece Tracuinc. By Theodore H. 
Eaton. New York: Wiley, 1932, 264 
pp., $2.50. 

EpvucaTion THrRovuGH ReEcREATION. By 
Lawrence P. Jacks. New York: Harper, 
164 pp., $1.50. 

THe EXPERIMENTAL CouizeGe. By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. New York: Harper, 
440 pp., $3.50. 

An EXPERIMENTAL Stupy oF THE Epvuca- 
TIONAL INFLUENCES OF THE TYPEWRITER 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM. 
By Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932, 223 pp., 
$2.00. 

PracticaL Writing. By Frederick G. 

» Fassett, Jr.,and Paul C. Eaton. Boston: 
Houghton, 1932, 245 pp., $1.20. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Tae Cuoice or aN Occupation. Ed. by 
Albert B. Crawford and Stuart H. Clem- 
ent. New Haven: Yale Univ., 1932, 
504 pp., $3.00; pap. $2.00. 

_ FUNDAMENTALS OF JOURNALISM. By Ivan 
Benson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, 
333 pp., $1.60. 

Tue PROFESSIONAL Boys’ WORKER IN THE 
Youne MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION; 
An OccupaTionaL Stupy. By Owen E. 
Pence. New York: Ass’n Press, 118 
pp., $1.50. 

Vocations In INpustry (Vol. 3). By May 
Rogers Lane. Scranton, Pa: Internat’! 
Textb’k Co., 1932, 467 pp., $3.50. 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL SERVICES IN TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STaATEs. 
By Marion Ernest Townsend. New 
York: Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 
124 pp., $1.50. 

THE PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
By W. H. Cowley. Columbus: Ohio 
State Univ., 438 pp., $4.00. 


GUIDANCE 


GuIDANCE IN SgEconpary Scuoots. By 
Leonard Vincent Koos and Grayson N. 
Kefauver. New York: Macmillan, 651 
pp., $2.50. 


Personnel Books 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE L1- 
BRARY. By Harry Dexter Kitson. Chi- 
cago: Amer. Lib. Ass’n, 1932, 31 pp., 
apply. 


ECONOMICS 


ASPECTS OF THE DEPRESSION. Ed. by 
Felix Morley. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 
Press, 1932, 312 pp., $1.00. 

ConTEMPORARY Economic Prosiems. By 
Paul Fleming Gemmill and others. New 
York: Harper, 688 pp., $3.00. 

Tue Crisis or CapiITaLISM IN AMERICA, 
By Moritz Julius Bonn. New York: 
John Day, 1932, 232 pp., $2.50. 

INTERNATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT. Ed. by 
M. L. Fledderus. New York; Internat’! 
Industrial Relations Inst., 1932, 499 pp., 
$2.50. 

SaLaRy AND WaGE Po.icy IN THE Dsz- 
PRESSION. New York: Nat’l Industrial 
Conference Board, 67 pp., $1.50. 

Union Tactics AND Economic CHANGE; A 
Case Stupy or THREE PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE Unions. By Glayds L. Palmer. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. Press, 235 pp., 
$2.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LEARNING. By 
Edward Lee Thorndike. New York: 
Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 655 pp., 
$6.50. 

How To DrevELop Your PERSONALITY. By 
Sadie Myers Shellow. New York: Har- 
per, 324 pp., $3.00. 

PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL 
HeattH. By John Rathbone Oliver. 
New York: Scribner, 344 pp., $2.75. 

PsycHoLtoGy Topay: LECTURES AND STUDY 
Manvat. Ed. by Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press, 
1932, 505 pp., $1.50. 

A Srupy or Error. By Carl Campbell 
Brigham. New York: College Entrance 
Exam. B’d, 397 pp., $5.00. 

Tue Visrato. Ed. by Carl E. Seashore. 
Iowa City: Univ. of Iowa., 1932, 382 pp., 
$2.50. 

Workers’ Emotions 1n SHoP AND Home. 
By Rexford B. Hersey. Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pa. Press, 459 pp., $3.00. 
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PREPARED BY LinpA H. Mor ey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


AccIDENTS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1926 to 1930. Monthly Labor Review, 
May, 1932, vol. 34, p. 1029-1033. 

Annual survey of accidents by United 
States Labor Statistics Bureau covering 
approximately 25 per cent of total wage 
earners in 1930. During the5 year period 
the frequency rate for combined indus- 
tries showed a total reduction of 4.5 per 
cent while the total average severity rate 
increased 7.6 per cent for the period. 


BUDGETS AND COST OF LIVING 


CotoraDo Furt anp Iron Company. 
C. F. & I. brings lower living costs for all 
company employees; voluntary reductions 
made in house rentals, hospital fees and 
other basic costs; new rate effective on 
June 16; nearly 10,000 persons to benefit 
from action of company; committee 
formed to investigate relief cases and 
administer funds. C. F. & I. Blast, 
May 27, 1932, vol. 10, p. 1. 

Rents reduced at least 15 per cent; 
hospital rates dropped from $1.50 to 
$1.25, with similar reductions in light, 
water rates, etc. 


RusseLL SaGce Founpation—Lisrary. 
Costs and standards of living: a selected 
list of recent material on fileinthe. . . . 
Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, June, 1932, no. 113, p. 1-4. 

Annotated bibliography. The first two 
groups include bibliographies and general 
books, reports, etc. Under local studies 
there is listed material from the various 
state universities and community organi- 
zations. The fourth group gives family 
budget material of particular value for 
persons desiring information on budgets 
of low cost basis. 


GREGG, FRANCES. 


DISMISSAL BONUS 


ScHWENNING, G. T. (University of North 


Carolina). Dismissal legislation. Ameri- 
can Economic Review, June, 1932, vol. 22, 
p. 241-260. 

“Compilation and summary of statutes 
enacted by industrial nations with a view 
to establishing contracts of employment 
for employees by restricting the employ- 
er’s right of discharge.’’ Laws on the 
subject are now in force in nine European 
countries. In Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Wisconsin there are 
some provisions regarding notice of term- 
ination of employment and discharge 
compensation. 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


Cuant, 8. N. F. (University of Toronto). 


Measuring the factors that make a job 
interesting. Personnel Journal, June, 
1932, vol. 11, p. 1-4. References, p. 4. 

Illustrates ‘applicability to personnel 
problems of one of Thurstone’s methods 
for the measurement of attitude and 
opinion.’”’ In data obtained from group 
of 100 department store employees and 
150 Y. M. C. A. members, ages varying 
from 17-21, opportunity for advancement, 
steady work, and opportunity to use your 
own ideas were the factors given as most 
important in any job. 


Resistance of employees 
to co-partnership schemes. Human Fac- 
tor, June, 1932, vol. 6, p. 222-227. 

A psychological analysis of employee 
and employer attitudes that must be over- 
come in order to secure successful co- 
partnership and similar schemes. Be- 
lieves that to have the support of the 
workers a thorough study of their fears 
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and problems must be made, not only an 
investigation on grading, averages and 
working conditions. ‘‘Many cases of 
failure of co-partnership schemes could 
be traced back to the state of mind of the 
employer which had aroused a strong 
resistance of the employee to the scheme 
. which no perfection of working 
conditions could ever overcome.”’ 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN MAN- 
AGEMENT 


Dortron, H. P. (Western Editor, Factory 
and Industrial Management). Columbia’s 
model A.—a successful experiment in in- 
dustrial democracy. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, June, 1932, vol. 83, p. 
258-260. 

Describes the achievement of the Co- 
lumbia Conserve Company where the 
newest sweeper has the same vote in the 
management of business as each of the 
owners, and where management is en- 
trusted unreservedly to a council of 10 
members, 7 elected by employees and 3 
by the owners. Regulation of hours of 
work, of unemployment, wages, etc. are 
all worked out by the council and the 
committees. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Haser, Witi1aM (Michigan State College). 
Fluctuations in employment in Detroit 
factories, 1921-1931. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, June, 
1932, vol. 27, p. 141-152. 

Data for 12 years show not only sharp 
seasonal fluctuation, but an upward trend 
between 1920 and 1929. The highest em- 
ployment was in April, 1929, with 302,000 
at work, while the average variation over 
entire period was 34.3 per cent. De- 
scribes also expenditures of Department 
of Public Welfare in relief work. 


FATIGUE 


Paumienrt, V. M. Clinical aspects of chronic 
fatigue in working women. Médicine du 
Travail, July, 1931, vol. 3, p. 93-112. 
(Abstract in Journal of Industrial Hy- 
giene, May, 1932, vol. 14, p. 124, from 
Bulletin of Hygiene, Dec. 1931, vol. 6, p. 
859-860). 
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Gives effect of chronic fatigue on differ- 
ent parts of the body. While normal 
activity stimulates digestion, metabolism, 
etc., too much activity causes fatigue 
with resulting faulty metabolism, irri- 
tability, digestive worries, etc. Observa- 
tion of 37 working women with symptoms 
of overwork showed that a complete rest 
was all that was needed to restore them 
to perfect health. 


HOURS OF LABOR—FIVE DAY WEEK 


JaCKMAN, J. R. Five-day week. Man- 


agement Review, July, 1932, vol. 21, p. 
208. 

Information regarding schedules of 50 
companies, with particular reference to 
the use of skeleton staff for 6th day. 
Of twenty-nine companies, 3 run a stag- 
gered system so that everyone is off one- 
half day during the week. One company 
used 2 shift plan. 

Result of a survey conducted by the 
National Office Management Association. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


EpsteIn, ABRAHAM. Employees’ welfare; 


an autopsy. American Mercury, Mar., 
1932, vol. 25, p. 335-342. (Abstract in 
Social Science Abstracts, June, 1932, 
vol. 4, p. 938.) 

Industrial Pensions cover only about 
1.7 per cent of persons over 65 years old 
in industry; stock ownership only partici- 
pated in by one out of 31 workers in 
its ‘“‘heyday’’, and unemployment benefits 
cover only about 50,000 employees. 514. 
corporations, employing over 3 million 
workers, spent $17.04 per employee on all | 
welfare work. 


Hateu, Doveuas (F.C.1.8.). New indus- 


trial England, where the foundations of 
industrial peace are laid; example no. 38, 
Lotus, Ltd. Unity, May; June, 1932, 
vol. 11, p. 66-69; 87-90. 

Describes industrial relations policies 
of Lotus, Inc. in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, which has 3 factories, with ap- 
proximately 2800 employees. 
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MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Productivity and displacement of labor in 
ticker telegraph work. Monthly Labor 
Review, June, 1932, vol. 34, p. 1269-1277. 

In the fields of telegraphic communica- 
tion, which previously afforded employ- 
ment for numerous Morse telegraphers, 
the automatic high speed ticker system 
has practically eliminated this type of 
worker. A direct loss of employment 
opportunities resulted also for operators 
of ticker systems. 


SreRN, Boris. Technological change as a 
factor in unemployment (discussion). 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Supplement, Mar. 1932, vol. 27, 
p. 73-75. 

Limits scope of technological changes 
within particular industry, classifying as 
technological change any change, either 
in nature of product, method of produc- 
tion, type of labor or in equipment or 
machinery used, which resulted in higher 

" productivity, and thus displaced labor. 
Measures unemployment by quantity out- 
put per unit of labor time. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Everts, Guenn S. (Medical Secretary, 
Philadelphia Health Council and Tuber- 
culosis Committee). How the small plant 
can have medical and health service. 
Factory and Industrial Management, July, 
1932, vol. 83, p. 293-294. 

Shows how single small plant can set 
up its own medical and health program, 
by securing part time services of phy- 
sician and nurse, build and equip a two 
room dispensary at a cost of $200 to $400. 


Hitsert, J. W. (M.D.; Studebaker Cor- 
poration). Medical service in industry. 
Industrial Relations, June, 1932, vol. 3, 
p. 268-269. 

Believes every complete medical de- 
partment needs facilities for high grade 
first aid work, physio-therapy, X-ray, 
and diagnostic service, operating 24 
hours a day. Since every accident may 
mean a law suit, the author suggests that 
accurate records be kept. 


MORTALITY STATISTICS 


HorrMan, Freperick L. Mortality ex- 


perience of International Typographical 
Union, 1931. Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1932, vol. 34, p. 1310-1314. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis and cancer 
showed slight increase as causes for 
deaths, with a marked increase for dia- 
betes. There were 3 suicides, as against 
three for preceding five years combined. 
Automobile accidents caused 9 deaths. 
There were no deaths from lead poison- 
ing, which is considered a notable im- 
provement. 


NOMENCLATURE 


Epwarps, A. M. (Department of Com- 


merce, Bureau of the Census). Relation 
of standard nomenclature to the census. 
Commercial Standards Monthly, June, 
1932, vol. 8, p. 350-352. (Also in United 
States Daily, June 25, 1932, vol. 7, p. 780, 
under the title “‘Terms developed to 
describe jobs in census taking.’’) 

Points out practical and technical diffi- 
culties involved in attempt to standardize 
occupational terminology. The census 
enumerators for the decennial census, for 
example, seldom see the workers them- 
selves and in most cases the occupational 
designations returned represent those 
commonly used by the worker’s family, 
which must be accepted, with all their 
inaccuracies. Although complete stand- 
ardization could never take place author 
believes there is urgent need for a com- 
mon language in occupational termi- 
nology. 


PENSIONS 


Operation of public old-age pension systems 


in the United States in 1931. Monthly 
Labor Review, June, 1932, vol. 34, p. 
1259-1268. 

End of year legislation had been 
enacted in 17 states. Number of aged 
receiving assistance increased from 10,307 
to 76,349 (1930-1931) while annual amount 
spent increased from $1,714,388 to 
$16,173,207. 
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Hy | RATING 





Beckman, R. O. (Personnel Service Di- 
vision, Psychological Corporation). 
Yardstick for employee performance. 
Management Methods, June, 1932, vol. 61, 
p. 346-348. Reprint. 

Gives service rating form, which was 
devised for measuring work performance 
of store managers, after obtaining the 
opinions of 80 executives and superin- 
tendents on relative values of the various 
factors to be used, personal character- 
istics, sales, window trimming ability, 
knowledge of merchandise, etc. 


















RATIONALIZATION 


Brapy, Ropert A. (University of Cali- 
fornia). Meaning of rationalization: an 
analysis of the literature. Quarierly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1932, vol. 
46, p. 526-540. 

Although there is some agreement over 
] the content of rationalization as an in- 
4 dustrial relations program, there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion both as to 
the scope of the ‘‘movement’’ and as to 
emphasis. Mr. Brady summarizes these 
different opinions under seven classifica- 
tions, including efforts to eliminate waste, 
coérdination and integration with a par- 
ticular industry, progress of technological 
development, etc. 




















RESEARCH 
GoopELL, Francis. Joint research at 
Naumkeag. American  Federationist, 





July, 1932, vol. 39, p. 791-793. 

Experiment showed saving in direct 
labor cost of approximately $230,000 a 
year. Significant value is that labor 
union backed this joint research to fullest 
extent in findings, even when it occa- 
sioned running short time. 








STABILIZATION . 






Person, H.S. (Managing Director, Taylor 
Society). Stabilization through regula- 
tion of investment. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, June, 1932, vol. 17, p. 121-124. 

The proposition suggested by Mr. 
Person is one of social regulation, through 
a central economic planning agency, of 
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the rate and amount of investment of new 
capital in industry. 


Rorty, M. C. How may business revival 
be forced? Harvard Business Review, 
Supplement, Apr. 1932, p. 385-398. 

Believes any practicable plan for stimu- 
lation of business activity must use public 
funds to encourage types of new construc- 
tion, and new investments, etc. Thinks 
administration of any plan for economic 
stabilization might be placed in hands of 
special District Committees, appointed 
by the President. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Connecticut employers register views on 
unemployment reserves. Service Letter 
on Industrial Relations, New Series, June 
30, 1932, no. 90, p. 431. 

In poll taken of Connecticut employers 
to ascertain if they favored setting up 
unemployment reserves, and if this should 
be done, whether by voluntary or com- 
pulsory action, it was found that of 602 
employers who voted, 33.9 per cent were 
opposed to reserves, and 66.1 per cent 
approved. Of these 398 who favored the 
principle, 33.4 per cent felt that employers 
should be free to provide them and 31.2 
per cent expressed belief that a definite 
plan should be adopted by employers. 
Legislation by the state was favored by 
22.6 per cent and federal legislation by 
12.8 per cent. 


Hausgey, Orea S. Wages and unemploy- 

ment insurance in Great Britain. Ameri- 
can Federationist, July, 1932, vol. 39, p. 
752-761. 

‘‘During the postwar period of falling 
prices and heavy unemployment, expert 
opinion recognizes that unemployment in- 
surance has been a factor in maintaining 
wage rates, both directly and also in- 
directly through its strengthening of 
British organized labor. Witnesses agree 
that British employers have not met their 
share at the cost of unemployment in- 
surance at the expense of workers’ 
wages.” 
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VOCATIONAL SELECTION 


Farmer, Eric. Present tendencies in voca- 
tional selection. British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Nov. 1931, vol. 1, 
p. 246-256. (Abstract in Social Science 
Abstracts, June, 1932, vol. 4, p. 939). 

Complex tests for special abilities, in- 
volving more than one function in their 
performance, rather than tests involving 
only simple and isolated functions, yield 
higher correlation with industrial effi- 
ciency. 

WAGES 


Fisner, ALLAN G. B. (University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand). Education and 
relative wage rates. International Labour 
Review, June, 1932, vol. 25, p. 742-764. 

Study of wage rates of skilled and un- 
skilled workers. During last 20 years 
margin between wages of skilled and un- 
skilled workers has narrowed consider- 
ably. Author believes this is due to 
spread of education and reduction of 
number of illiterate workers. Statistics 
prove that in countries with high level 
of popular education the wage differen- 
tials for skill are small. 


Salary and wage policy in the depression, 
January, 1930-April, 1932. Service Letter 
on Industrial Relations, New Series, May 
30, 1932, no. 89, p. 421-423. 

Of the 1718 concerns reporting, em- 
ploying 3,258,666 persons in 1929, and 
2,391,009 in 1932, 80.5 per cent have 
reduced executive salaries; 81.0 per cent 
have reduced other salaries and 75.4 per 
cent reduced wage rates. Summarizes 
report recently issued. 


Wage scale for superannuated trade-union 


members in collective agreements. 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1932, vol. 
34, p. 1098-1100. 


WoLMAN, 


Nortscott, C. H. Bedaux 


- 


Outlines provisions regarding wages to 
be paid superannuated members or those 
who through disability cannot demand 
regular. wage scale, in building, printing, 
stone, and clothing trades, and railroad 
and street railways. 


Wages and hours of labor in gasoline filling 


stations, 1931. Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1932, vol. 34, p. 1388-1394. 

Study made of 2960 employees of 736 
filling stations, showed that average 
earnings were 39.3 cents per hour, and 
$23.39 per week. These employees worked 
an average 6.5 day week. Tables give 
average hours and earnings by occupa- 
tion, and by city. 


Leo (Columbia University). 
American wages. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Feb. 1932, vol. 46, p. 398-406. 
(Abstract in Social Science Abstracts, 
June, 1932, vol. 4, p. 941.) 

Reviews of two books ‘‘Real wages in 
the United States 1890-1926,” by Paul 
H. Douglas, and, ‘‘Earnings of factory 
workers, 1899-1927,’’ by Paul F. Bris- 
senden. 


WAGE PAYMENT METHODS 


system—a 
critical appraisal. Unity, May, 1932, 
vol. 11, p. 62-65. 

Summarizes the impressions and criti- 
cisms of the Bedaux system. Some of 
these are: Standard of effort set up is 
sound; compared with best of other plans, 
it gives the lowest unit costs; the Bedaux 
unit is not a scientific measure of human 
effort; its production control method is a 
useful adjunct to its incentive value; little 
time is given by Bedaux people to im- 
provement of methods. 











Efficiency, Work-Satisfaction and Neurotic 
Tendency 


A Study of Bank Employees 


By Rosert N. McMurry, University of Chicago 


The data here reported raise the question whether the contribution 
of emotional stability to efficiency and to work-satisfaction may not 
have been somewhat over-emphasized. 


This study investigates the relationship between objective scores 
on a typical test of “neurotic tendency” and the efficiency and work- 
satisfaction of representative business employees. For this purpose, 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, scored for ‘““Neurotic Tendency,”’ 
was used. Supplementing this was the Otis Higher Examination: 
Form B, and a special work-attitude questionnaire designed to quantify 
the subject’s attitude toward his specific job. The subjects were 196 
employees of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. The 
groups consisted of 93 women, 40 page girls and 63 men. 

The ‘Neurotic Tendency” scores correlate only slightly with ratings 
on efficiency, but such correlations as do appear are all in the direction 
of a relationship between neurotic tendency and lowered efficiency. 
The Bernreuter scores appear to bear no relationship to objective data 
such as age, length of service, or absences. 

Bernreuter test scores were found to bear a slight, but consistent, 
relationship to work attitudes. Those whose scores fall into the 
most neurotic quarter of the distribution have a slight tendency, to- 
ward greater dissatisfaction with certain aspects of their jobs and tend 
to suffer more from monotony, irritability and fatigue in their work 
than do those in the less neurotic three-quarters of the group. 

Of the three groups, the women were found to be most neurotic; the 
page girls considerably less, and the men the least neurotic. 

Between Otis test scores and ratings on efficiency, correlations are 
found ranging from .34 to .57, which compares favorably with the 
results of other studies of this type where ratings of office employees are 
compared with intelligence test scores. 

When Otis and Bernreuter tests are used jointly in the discrimination 
between the efficient and inefficient, the Bernreuter test does not con- 
tribute enough to justify its use as a supplement. 

Thus in conclusion, assuming that the subjects have told the truth 
and that the Bernreuter test provides a somewhat valid index of neu- 
rotic tendency, the author suggests that there has been too much 
emphasis on the significance of neurotic tendency in accounting for 
work maladjustment, inefficiency and unrest. 
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HE purpose of the present study 
is to investigate the relation ex- 
isting between objective scores 
on a typical test of “neurotic tend- 
ency” and the efficiency and work 
satisfaction of employees in a repre- 
sentative business establishment. For 
this purpose, the Bernreuter Personal- 
ity Inventory, scored for ‘Neurotic 
Tendency” was used. The subjects 
were 196 employees of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago—93 
women, 40 page girls and 63—men. 
During the past few years, more and 
more emphasis has been placed upon 
the prevalence and significance to 
business and industry of mild mental 
disorders.' V. V. Anderson, working 
with employees of R. H. Macy and 
Co., New York, estimates that more 
than 20 per cent of the working popu- 
lation is composed of “problem” em- 
ployees. Among these are individuals 
who cannot learn; who suffer chroni- 
cally from ill health; who are unable to 
adjust satisfactorily to their work; who 
are in constant trouble with their fel- 
low employees; or who are in some 
similar fashion liabilities to their em- 
ployers.2 Culpin and Smith, working 
with employees of the British Post 
Office, estimate that between 20 and 


1 Among recent books and reports are: 
H. B. Elkind, Preventive Management, New 
York: B. C. Forbes, 1931; V. E. Fisher and 
J. V. Hanna, The Dissatisfied Worker, New 
York: Macmillan, 1931; V. V. Anderson, 
Psychiatry in Industry, New York: Harpers, 
1929; M. Culpin and M. Smith, A Study of 
Telegraphists’ Cramp, Industrial Health 
Research Board Report number 43, London, 
1927, and M. Culpin and M. Smith, The Ner- 
vous Temperament, Industrial Health Re- 
search Board Report number 61, London, 
1930. 

2 Anderson, op. cit., p. 8. 


30 per cent of those gainfully employed 
suffer from some form of neurosis.* 
In general, two methods are avail- 
able for use in the detection of neuro- 
ses. The first consists in an interview 
conducted by a trained psychiatrist; 
the second involves the use of some 
quantitative measure of performance. 
This second method may utilize some 
motor activity such as the dotting test 
of McDougall-Schuster,‘ or a ques- 
tionnaire designed to detect conflicts, 
impulsions, or obsessions. Of the two 
methods, the latter requires a less 
highly trained personnel; provides 
quantitative data; and reduces the 
time necessary to appraise groups of 
subjects. Unfortunately, however, its 
validity as a measure is open to some 
question at present. It is the aim 
of this study, therefore, to use a typi- 
cal questionnaire with representative 
employees of a business to determine 
the relationship between its scores and 
their efficiency and work-satisfaction. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Because of the size of the institution, 
it was impossible to obtain large groups 
employed at identical occupations. 
The women’s group included stenog- 
raphers, clerks, bookkeeping machine 
operators and supervisors. The page 
girls do work ordinarily assigned to 
office boys and are highly homogeneous 


’Culpin and Smith, A Study of Tele- 
graphists’ Cramp, op. cit., p. 19. 

*Culpin and Smith, The Nervous Tem- 
perament, op. cit., p. 3. 

5 Of tests of this sort, the following two 
are typical: L. L. Thurstone and T. G. 
Thurstone, A Neurotic Inventory, Jour. 
Social Psych., vol. I, 1930, pp. 3 to 29; S. I. 
Franz, Handbook of Mental Examination 
Methods, New York: Macmillan, 1920, p. 170. 
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with respect to age, ranging from 16 to 
18 years, and all have a similar social 
and economic background. Among 
the male subjects were included bank 
messengers, tellers, bookkeepers, clerks 
security salesmen, and junior execu- 
tives. None of the subjects were vol- 
unteers, but were selected by the 
bank’s personnel officer. Those were 
taken who could leave their work with 
the minimum of inconvenience to the 
bank. It was believed inadvisable to 
ask any of the subjects to remain over- 
time for fear that it might induce nega- 
tive attitudes. 

With respect to education, the sub- 
jects fell into two distinct groups. Of 
the 93 women, 10 had had some college 
or equivalent training, and 8 of these 
10 had graduated. But of the 63 men, 
46 had attended college and 39 had 
finished. The page girls all had two 
or more years of high school training. 

The subjects were given the Bern- 
reuter Inventory; the Otis Higher Ex-| 
amination: Form B; and a specially ' 
prepared work-attitude questionnaire. 

In administering the Bernreuter 
test, it was fully recognized that it is 
not known whether the traits measured 
by the scale really constitute a neuro- 
tic personality. Nevertheless, from 
the similarity of the questions to those 
used in a psychiatric examination and 
from the personal experience of investi- 
gators using similar tests, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that whatever is 
measured does bear some relationship 
to neurotic tendency as the term is 
clinically applied. 

The Otis Examination was included 
primarily for the purpose of studying 
the joint relationship of intelligence 
test and neurotic inventory scores to 
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work records. Secondarily, it was 
used as a check upon the procedure 
used, since it would show whether a 
reasonably high correlation between 
it and efficiency ratings had been se- 
cured, comparable to those reported 
in other studies of office workers. 

The work-attitude questionnaire 
was designed to quantify the employ- 
ee’s degree of satisfaction with various 
aspects of his work. An effort was 
made to obtain expressions of attitudes 
which bear directly upon the subject’s 
work. It is recognized that a work-at- 
titude questionnaire of this type can- 
not help but be in many ways similar 
in composition to the Bernreuter scale. 
But the latter contains no items which 
relate specifically to a person’s work 
and it was desired to obtain expres- 
sions which directly indicate the degree 
of satisfaction of the subject in his 
present job. It is probably true that 
neurotics have a tendency to project 
their general attitudes into their work 
situations. Likewise, it is quite pos- 
sible that a reverse direction of rela- 
tionship prevails, i.e., strains in the 
work situation may lead to the appear- 
ance of neurotic symptoms. It was 
believed to be worthwhile to attempt 
to measure the degree of this relation- 
ship between work attitudes and the 
traits measured by the neurotic in- 
ventory. 

Items were selected for the work- 
attitude questionnaire upon which the 
subject might be expected to have dis- 
tinct feelings of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction. Furthermore, an effort was 
made to phrase the separate questions 
as clearly as possible. In spite of this, 
however, the first question, ‘‘Are you 
entirely satisfied with your job?” 
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turned out to have two quite contra- 
dictory interpretations. With some, a 
negative response indicated simply a 
dislike of the job; but with others, it 
meant that they were ambitious to 
get ahead. This ambiguity was not 
apparent with the remainder of the 
items. 

The tests were administered to the 
subjects in groups ranging in number 
from five to over forty. Preliminary 
to the giving of the tests, a brief talk 
was made by the experimenter. He 
stated that the study was being con- 
ducted under the direction of the 
Psychology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The purpose of 
this investigation, it was explained, 
was to determine the validity of the 
tests themselves. It was emphasized 
that individual scores would not be 
shown to the bank and that all scoring 
would be done at the University. The 
subjects were requested to sign the 
forms, however, as this provided the 
only means of relating their test per- 
formances to their bank records. 

Only the Otis test (with a 20-minute 
limit) was administered at the bank. 
The subjects were told to fill in the 
Bernreuter and work-attitude question- 
naires at their homes. As a further 
evidence that the forms would not be 
shown to the bank, each set was ac- 
companied by an envelope, which they 
were asked to seal before turning it in. 
The subjects were asked not to com- 
pare notes in answering the question- 
naires. It was explained that neither 
is a test of skill or knowledge and that 
not only would they gain nothing by 
collaboration, but would, instead, im- 
pair the value of the study. 

Nevertheless, there is no means of 
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knowing exactly how truthful the sub- 
jects were in filling out these two forms, 
particularly under prevailing economic 
conditions. This is a factor that can- 
not be disregarded; it must be held in 
mind as a possible source of error. In 
spite of this, many gave affirmative 
replies to such questions as “Do you 
ever feel just miserable?” ‘Have you 
ever had spells of dizziness?” or ‘‘Does 
your mind often wander badly?” 
Comparable revelations were made on 
the work-attitude scale. For the less 
candid remainder of the subjects, there 
seems to be no means of determining 
how closely their answers approximate 
the truth. 

The varied nature of the subjects’ 
work precluded any consistent objec- 
tive evaluation of their efficiency. As 
an index of the company’s estimate of 
their efficiency, data from its official 
sheet was used. These sheets are com- 
piled annually and are used as a basis 
for promotions and salary increases. 
They include the subject’s date of em- 
ployment, department, age, absence 
record, education, and a rating on nine 
characteristics. These traits are: co- 
operation, adaptability, capacity, 
judgment, initiative, reliability, accu- 
racy, perseverance, and health. In the 
case of the women and page girls, two 
independent ratings were available, | 
one by the subject’s immediate super- | 
ior and the other by the personnel’ 
officer who knew her best. In the case 
of the men, two ratings were used, but 
they had not been made independently. 

For purposes of correlation with 
Bernreuter and Otis scores, these rat- 
ings were assigned numerical values 
ranging from 6 for “E” (Excellent), 
to O for “P” (Poor). To obtain an 
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index of an individual subject’s effici- 
ency, an average was taken of his com- 
bined ratings on all of the traits upon 
which he had been judged except 
health. Because a pronounced “halo” 
effect was noticeable in all of these rat- 
ings, it seemed justifiable to take the 
average as representative. Similar in- 
dices were also computed for sub- 
groups of traits such as reliability, ac- 
curacy and perseverance, or those 
traits presumed to be more intellectual 
(capacity, judgment and adaptability). 

It is obvious that these ratings are 
far from ideal. It is doubtful if any 
two raters had precisely the same con- 
ception of the characteristics connoted 
by the names given the separate traits. 
The 93 women were rated by 17 per- 
sons. When these judges’ estimates 
were compared with those of the per- 
sonnel officer who also rated the en- 
tire group, correlations were found 
which ranged from .36 to 1.00, with 
a mean of .65. In the case of the 40 
page girls, all of the rating was done 
by two persons whose judgments cor- 
related .67. 


RESULTS 


Statistical treatment of the fore- 
going data for the women, page girls, 
and men, yields the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. There is no significant relation- 
ship between scores obtained on the 
Bernreuter and Otis tests for women, 
page girls, or men. The correlations 
- are —.11, —.08 and —.06, respec- 
tively. 

2. In the cases of the women and 
the page girls no significant correla- 
tions are obtained between Bernreuter 
test scores and indices of efficiency. 
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They are, respectively, —.13 and 
—.05. With the men, a somewhat 
higher correlation (—.27) appears. 
This is surprising because the distribu- 
tion of the men’s Bernreuter scores is 
more markedly toward the lower (non- 
neurotic) end of the scale than is ap- 
parent with either of the other two 
groups. With neither the women nor 
the page girls is there evident any 
correlation between Bernreuter scores 
and ratings on sub-groups of traits; 
but in the case of the men, Bernreuter 
scores correlate —.33 with ratings on 
adaptability, capacity and judgment 
combined. 


TABLE 1 


Relation between efficiency ratings and 
neurotic tendency (women) 





BERNREUTER 
SCORES 


AVERAGE EFFICIENCY RATING 
(TWO JUDGES) 





Above Good plus 
Fair to Good plus, inclusive. 
Fair, or below 














In the case of the women, a correla- 
tion of —.37 is found between Bern- 
reuter test scores and ratings on health. 
This relationship is not apparent with 
either the page girls or the men, the 
correlations being —.03 and —.09, re- 
spectively. 

If the Bernreuter scores for the 
women and the men are divided into 
four equal groups, it is found that in 
the quarter having the highest (most 
neurotic) scores there is a dispropor- 
tionately small number of subjects in 
the high rated group. For the women 
this is illustrated in table 1. 
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The mean rating of the highest 
quarter for the women (Bernreuter 
scores), when given numerical value, 
is 4.12, while that of the remainder is 
4.65, a difference of .53. As the prob- 
able error of the difference of these 
means is .12, the ratio between it and 
the «difference is 4.4 For the men, 
the mean for the upper quarter is 4.43, 
while that of the remainder is 4.96, a 
difference of .53. As the probable 
error of this difference is .13, the ratio 
is 4.1. No relationship of this sort is 
apparent in the case of the page girls. 

3. There is no relationship between 
Bernreuter test scores and such objec- 
tive data as age, length of service or 
absence records for the women, page 
girls, or men. 

4. While the distribution of the 
Bernreuter scores for the women con- 
forms rather closely to that published 
by Dr. Bernreuter for a comparable 
group, the distribution of these scores 
for the page girls is considerably lower 
(less neurotic) than his norms for high 
school girls; and the distribution of 
these scores for the men is markedly 
lower than his norms for college men. 
Dr. Bernreuter’s mean for high school 
girls is —22.9 +4.8, while that of the 
page girls is —45. + 7.2. His mean 
for college men is —52.9 +2.8, while 
that of the men is —80.1 +5.3. 

5. A moderate relationship is 
apparent between Otis test scores 
and the estimates of two raters for 
efficiency in the cases of the women, 
page girls and men. For the women, 
the correlation is .43 for all eight traits 
combined. Taking only the presumed 
intellectual traits (adaptability, capac- 
ity, and judgment) the correlation is 
.46. For the page girls, the relation- 
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ship is somewhat closer, with the cor- 
relation between the Otis scores and 
ratings on eight traits .55. Between 
the Otis scores and the presumed in- 
tellectual characteristics, the correla- 
tion is .57. In the case of the men, 
the relationship is less marked as the 
correlation between the Otis scores and 
eight traits is only .35. For the intel- 
lectual traits it is .34. 

In view of the lack of objectivity of 
the ratings (indicated in part by their 
low self-correlation) it is not surprising 
that they did not agree more closely 
with the Otis scores. Nevertheless, 
the correlations are not greatly differ- 
ent from those found in a number of 
earlier studies of office groups. 

6. When multiple correlation coefi- 
cients are calculated for a joint com- 
parison of Bernreuter and Otis test 
scores with the subjects’ averaged rat- 
ings, little of significance appears. In 
the case of the women, the multiple 
correlation coefficient (.44) is superior 
to that of the Otis test alone with rat- 
ings (43.) by only .01. For the page 
girls, the multiple correlation coeffici- 
ent is .57, an improvement of .02 over 
that of the Otis test alone (.55). In 
the case of the men, a slightly larger 
improvement is apparent through the 
use of a multiple correlation coefficient, 
as it is .39, or .04 superior to that ob- 
tained through the use of the Otis test 
alone. 

Comparisons using only scores in ex- 
treme quartiles still indicate that the 
Bernreuter test adds little to the Otis 
test in predicting work efficiency. 

7. In a comparison of the Bernreu- 
ter test scores and answers to the work- 
attitude questionnaire, there appears a 
clear, though not close relationship in 




















the case of the women; less relation- 
ship with the page girls; and very little 
with the men. In the case of the 
women, this trend also evidences itself 
in the correlation (—.37) found be- 
tween Bernreuter test scores and the 
averages of the responses to the entire 
ten questions on the scale. No signifi- 
cant correlations are apparent in the 
cases of the page girls or men. 
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ter scores who were dissatisfied is some- 
what greater than the percentage of 
those in the middle half, and consider- 
ably greater than the percentage of 
those in the fourth quarter. 

Taking first the responses of the 
women to the separate items on the 
work-attitude scale as shown in table 
2, it is apparent that there are some 
rather marked variations. In the case 


TABLE 2 


Relation between neurotic tendency and items on work-attitude questionnaire 





PERCENTAGE IN DISSATISFIED DIRECTION BY 
QUARTERS ON BERNREUTER TEST SCORES 


















































QUESTIONS cml el — 4th quarter 
$ ae & 

| =| | & | | a 

5 . glelé@|sle i = 

cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 

Are you entirely satisfied with your job?...... 33 | 11 | 57 | 27 | 22 | 38 | 30] 11 | 50 

Is your work boring or monotonous?...........| 37 | 11 | 48 | 20} 9| 24} 9] O| 25 

Do you find your fellow workers congenial?....; 4|33|} 0! 7} 0/] O| 4] Oj} O 
Is your work putting too much pressure on 

EO IM LS LLG Ree RR 4/ 0] 7} 2] 5| O}] 4] O| 7 

Do noises interfere with your work?........... 16 | 11] 36/15} 9] 9} 20] OO} 7 
Does your work make you nervous or irrit- 

Pe a ee ene ee eee 54 | 22 | 14/ 29/ 14| 9 0| 7 

Do you receive proper credit for your work?...| 33 | 33 | 35 | 20 | 14| 15 | 13 | 33 | 19 
Are you usually tired out at the end of the 

EE tie aih.6-ain. a) ew iditadh alate wae htt on ale Sa 79 | 11 | 50 | 47 | 41 | 32 | 26] O}| 31 

Do you change your work too frequently?..... 17| 0| 14) 12] 9| 9] 0} O} O 

Is the work well organized and efficient?....... 21 | 11 | 14| 22} 9|29/17| 0} 9 





The probable error of the percentages for the women ranges from one to seven per cent 
with an average of five per cent; for the page girls, from two to ten per cent with an average 
of nine per cent; and for the men, from six to ten per cent with an average of eight per cent. 


In table 2 is shown the percentage of 
those in the upper, the middle two and 
the lowest quarters of the distribution 
of the Bernreuter scores whose re- 
sponses were indicative of dissatisfac- 
tion on each of the ten questions on the 
scale. It is evident in this tabulation 
that the percentage of those in the first 
quarter of the distribution of Bernreu- 





of certain items, there appears to be a 
significant relationship to the Bern- 
reuter scores; with others, this is not 
evident. The items on which this re- 
lationship is clearest indicate that for 
these women, monotony, irritability 
and fatigue seem to be clearly related 
to neurotic tendency as indicated by 
the Bernreuter test scores. A rela- 
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tionship of this kind is almost certain 
to be a function of the particular work 
situation and working group. Thus 
it is to be viewed in the light of the 
kind of work these women perform and 
the fact that they are women who are 
mature, for whom the job holds prob- 
ably little future and little inherent 
interest and who, as a whole, exhibit 
considerable neurotic tendency. For 
this group of women, the percentage 
comparisons do clearly indicate that 
certain subjective strains of the job 
(as reported by the worker) do not fall 
upon individuals at random, but are 
related to the individuals’ range of 
emotional maladjustments as reported 
on the Bernreuter schedule. 

With the page girls, there are not the 
clear relationships with reference to sin- 
gle items on the scale that are apparent 
with the women. But here again there 
appears to be a suggestion at least of a 
relationship of such factors as monot- 
ony and irritability with neurotic tend- 
ency as measured by the Bernreuter 
test. Fatigue does not seem to be as 
important a factor with this group as 
with the women, which may possibly be 
due to the youth of the page girls. In 
general, the slight relationship of work 
attitudes to Bernreuter scores may re- 
flect the nature of the work and the 
make-up of the group. These girls 
have easy, variable work with little 
responsibility, which probably affects 
their attitude toward it. Likewise, 
this group is less neurotic than the 
women. 

In the case of the men, the same gen- 
eral trends are noticeable that are evi- 
dent with the women and page girls. 
There is a small difference between 
the average response of those whose 
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Bernreuter scores are in the highest 
quarter and the average response of 
those in the remainder of the group, 
but this difference is not statistically 
significant. On the separate items, 
clearer relationships are observable 
than are evident with the page girls, 
but are not as marked as with the 
women. 

For all three groups, the ambiguous 
question, ‘‘Are you entirely satisfied 
with your job?” shows no very clear 
relationships. The trend, if any, is 
in the direction of the least neurotic as 
more dissatisfied with his job than the 
employee who is either moderately or 
very neurotic. However, as previously 
suggested, this may be due to the 
ambiguity of the question. 


SPECIAL CASES 


In any groups subjected to tests of 
this nature, some cases are encountered 
which seem to prove the validity of 
the measures beyond the slightest 
doubt. Unfortunately, other, and fre- 
quently more numerous examples, 
deny the tests any appreciable value. 
This is true in this study. Of the three 
women having the highest Bernreuter 
scores, only one received a low rating 
on efficiency. She had a poor health 
and absence record, and indicated dis- 
satisfaction with her work. The other 
two, although not superlative em- 
ployees, were rated ‘Good plus” in 
efficiency, had good health and absence 
records and liked their work. 

In the cases of these three women, 
it is reasonable to believe that their 
attitudes toward their work and their 
efficiency may be as much a function 
of the job itself as anything inherent 
in their personalities. That is, those 
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who are satisfied with their work may 
have jobs which are interesting, varied 
and carrying with them some measure 
of authority. The other may be in 
work for which she is temperamentally 
unfitted, or under the jurisdiction of a 
supervisor who is unreasonable. In 
her case, the remedy may not be dis- 
charge, but a readjustment of her 
working conditions. 

In a fourth instance, one of the older 
women was found to be suffering from 
a severe case of involutional melan- 
cholia with obsessions d’incompletude. 
As she was one of the subjects who had 
taken the tests, her score on the Bern- 
reuter scale was computed with inter- 
est. It was —20, which placed her al- 
most precisely at the mean of her 
group. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The final results of this study may 
be summarized as follows: 

-I. The ‘‘Neurotic Tendency”’ score 
on the Bernreuter test correlates only 
very slightly with estimates of effici- 
ency in the three groups studied. 
Nevertheless, such correlations as do 
appear are all uniformly in the direc- 
tion of a relationship between neurotic 
tendency and _ lowered efficiency. 
Moreover, when efficiency ratings of 
the subjects whose scores in the top 
quarter of the distribution of Bernreu- 
ter scores are compared with the effici- 
ency ratings of the subjects whose 
scores fall into the other three quarters, 
a significant difference is noticeable in 
the cases of the women and men (but 
not page girls). 

II. The Bernreuter scores bear no 
relationship to such objective personal 
criteria as age, length of service or 
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absences. They do correlate —.37 
with estimates of health for women, al- 
though this relationship does not ap- 
pear with either of the other groups. 

III. The Bernreuter test bears a 
slight, but consistent, relationship to 
work attitudes. In the case of the 
women the correlation is —.37; with 
the other two, the correlation is negli- 
gible. When the average question- 
naire responses of the persons whose 
Bernreuter test scores fall in the top 
quarter of the distribution are com- 
pared with the responses of those 
whose scores fall into the other three 
quarters, small but rather significant 
differences are observable. Only one 
item on the questionnaire shows a 
clear relationship on all three groups. 
This is “Does your work make you 
nervous or irritable?” To a somewhat 
less degree, the same is true of the 
question, “Is your work boring or 
monotonous?” ‘For the men and 
women, the questions, “Are you usu- 
ally tired out at the end of the day?” 
“To you receive proper credit for your 
work?” and “Do you change your work 
too frequently?” showed a moderate 
relationship. In general, a high Bern- 
reuter score indicates a slight tend- 
ency toward dissatisfaction with cer- 
tain aspects of work, although this 
dissatisfaction seems to have no effect 
upon efficiency. 

In these three groups, the relation- 
ship between neurotic tendency and 
dissatisfaction with work seems to be 
the most marked with the women. 
This is not surprising because they 
show a much greater neurotic tendency 
than do either of the other two groups; 
the nature of their work is probably 
not as agreeable as that of the men, 
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nor as free from responsibility as that 
of the page girls, and their outlook for 
a future with the bank is not as good as 
that of the men. While these tenden- 
cies are most prominent in the case of 
the women, they are likewise percept- 
ible among the men and, to a less ex- 
tent, with the page girls. 

IV. Higher correlations (.34 to .57) 
are found between Otis test scores and 
ratings on efficiency than are obtained 
with the Bernreuter test. These cor- 
relations represent about the degree of 
relationship usually found in studies of 
this type where ratings of office em- 
ployees are compared with intelligence 
test scores. 

V. When Bernreuter and Otis tests 
are used jointly, the major portion of 
the discrimination between the more 
and the less efficient employees is the 
work of the Otis test. The contribu- 
tion of the Bernreuter test is hardly 
sufficient to justify its use as a supple- 
ment to the intelligence test. The cor- 
relation between the Bernreuter and 
Otis tests is very low, but consistently 
negative. 

VI. The proportion of individuals 
with neurotic tendencies (having a 
high Bernreuter score) is greatest 
among the women; considerably less 
with the page girls; and least with the 
men. Both of these latter groups show 
appreciably smaller proportions of neu- 
rotics than are indicated by Dr. Bern- 
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reuter’s norms for comparable groups. 
They apparently reflect the influence 
of unknown selective factors which 
may include the bank’s employment 
policy and the degree to which these 
employees answered the questionnaire 
frankly. 

From the foregoing summary, as- 
suming that the Bernreuter test pro- 
vides a somewhat valid index of neuro- 
tic tendency, it appears that within 
groups of the character studied here, 
neurotic tendencies give rise to prob- 
lems of only moderate importance. 
Neurotic tendency, as indicated by the 
Bernreuter test, does not correlate 
highly with efficiency ratings; certainly 
not to the same degree as do intelli- 
gence tests. Although neurotic tend- 
ency has been shown to bear a rela- 
tionship to dissatisfaction with work, 
the correlation is slight and is evi- 
denced only in a comparison of ex- 
tremes. Thus the findings of this 
study raise the question whether the 
significance of neurotic tendencies may 
not have been over-emphasized in ac- 
counting for work maladjustment, in- 
efficiency, and unrest. In some of the 
more favored industrial groups at least, 
it may well be that variations in neu- 
rotic tendency fail to account in any 
considerable degree for differences in 
performance and work satisfaction. 


Manuscript received May 20, 1932 





Depression and the Personnel Department 
By Anne Fineman, The Lasalle & Koch Company, Toledo, Ohio 


This description of the effects of economic depression on personnel 
procedure was delivered by Miss Fineman before the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Association meeting at 


Pittsburgh on June 15, 1932. 


Economic depression has had a profound effect on personnel proce- 


dure in department stores. 


This has worked chiefly through two 


forces: the change character of labor supply, and the changed internal 
structure of organizations. The results are described. Three funda- 


mentals for successful action on the part of personnel departments are 
suggested: (1) a sense of obligation to codperate with management to 
operate as effectively, productively, and economically as possible; (2) an 
abiding awareness of the broader implications of responsibilities in the 
social structure; (3) recognition of the immensity and uniqueness of the 


present opportunity to make a great record for personnel work. 


a: TALK about employment 


and placement today is to offer 
an amusing but bitter paradox. 
The function of placement seems al- 
most to have atrophied from disuse. 
Yet even in its restricted exercise there 
is to be noted an active quality of 
progress in meeting present conditions. 
To the controllers and merchandisers 
in our stores the picture of today’s 
business situation is graphically and 
painfully delineated in terms of van- 
ishing volume, tottering transactions, 
and microscopic unit prices. Each 
day brings surprise and confusion and 
new “lows.’”’ The tremendous task 
of adaptation to conditions of con- 
stant change has really only begun. 
It is a task which calls for unprece- 
dented nimbleness of thought and 
action, unorthodox decisions, and often 
seemingly unwarranted optimism. 


The problems of stocks and statis- 
tics, mark-on and mark-downs are 
more clearly defined than the prob- 
lems of people, but not more acute nor 
more challenging for solution. To 
the employment departments in our 
stores the picture of today’s situation 
is drawn in terms of the superabun- 
dance of applicants who storm our 
doors, the heavy mailbags that are 
dumped on our desks, salary cuts, 
dwindling commissions, involuntary 
separations, and a thousand dangers 
that attack morale and stability and 
productiveness. 

When we come to analyze our em- 
ployment problem we are faced with 
two major considerations which have a 
dominating effect on our current pro- 
cedure; and while on the one hand they 
cause our difficulties, our despair, and 
our bewilderment, on the other hand 
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they provide our magnificent oppor- 
tunity. The first of these factors is 
the changed supply of labor. Unem- 
ployment in all lines of work has driven 
teachers and engineers, librarians and 
life-insurance salesmen to seek from 
us work that they think requires no 
special technical background. Where 
once we recruited our applicants from 
the vague population of women who 
were not trained for anything in par- 
ticular, or from the lists of school 
graduates who had no impelling voca- 
tional interests, we find today a ready 
anxious host of the highly skilled, 
the well-educated, and the superior. 
Not alone the economic motive, the 
staring need for regular earnings, but 
a new self-analysis induced by shock, 
has led many of this new type of ap- 
plicant to us. Many of these people 
have faced themselves for the first time 
with a searching review of their work, 
their fitness for it, their possibilities, 
and some have emerged with a new 
interpretation and understanding of 
themselves, and a desire for new work 
to integrate with their personalities 
and capacities. Perhaps in a way, the 
development of personnel programs in 
our stores in recent years has contrib- 
uted a new dignity to our standards 
and we have a right to attract the best 
of the available material today. At 
any rate, we have here a factor of vast 
importance in the changed labor re- 
sources. For employment manage- 
ment it presents these questions: 
(1) how shall we avail ourselves of 
these people under the almost stag- 
nant condition of labor turnover? 
(2) will we be tempted by the avail- 
ability of superior people to take on 
those who are not adapted to our 
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work? (3) what degree of importance 
shall we attach to the inevitable logs 
of many of these people when more 
normal conditions open up opportu- 
nities in their previous lines of work? 

In addition to this element of the 
changed supply of labor, there is the 
second factor of changed conditions 
within our organizations. Three 
years of unrest and disquieting cir- 
cumstances have resulted in a slough- 
ing of inferior, maladapted, and super- 
fluous people. Simultaneously there 
has been a shifting of organization 
lines; responsibilities have been rea- 
ligned; executive duplications have 
been condensed; charts of authority 
have been simplified. Elimination and 
unification have wiped our slates clean 
—or practically clean. Most of us 
are in that most enviable position in 
retailing—the “open to buy state.” 

What is happening in our personnel 
work under the pressure of these two 
forces—the changed supply of labor 
and the changed structure of our 
organizations? Examine the  con- 
sciousness of any employment manager 
and you will find a stream something 
like this—the question of covering 
floor and counter space with reduced 
personnel, misfit commission systems, 
the “fear complex” engulfing most 
of our people, the problem of de- 
veloping potential executive material 
under the strain of almost total 
employment stoppage, problem cases 
whose acuteness is sharpened by 4 
crisis, a vastly different buying public 
presenting new personnel problems, a 
steadily-growing part-time force.... 
these are only a few. To do battle 
with this formidable array requires, 
it seems to me, three fundamentals 














for any successful action on the part 
of those who perform the employment 
function: 

(1) A sense of obligation to codp- 
erate with management to operate the 
machinery as effectively, productively, 
and economically as possible. 

(2) An abiding awareness of the 
broader implications of our responsi- 
bilities in the social structure. 

(3) Recognition of the immensity 
and uniqueness of our present oppor- 
tunity to make a great record for 
employment work. 

In our fundamental obligation to 
management we must pose ourselves 
these questions for answer: (1) Is 
our selection as nearly fool-proof as 
possible? Are we bringing to bear 
every device and method that fruitful 
personnel research has placed at our 
command? Are we exercising the 
great care and caution the situation 
deserves? Is our attitude in employ- 
ing people one of being selective rather 
than rejective? Is our analysis of 
failure and survival records pointing 
the way to greater discrimination? 
(2) Does our placement of people 
reflect skill and adroitness and the 
urgency of success? Are we studying 
our people to the end that we may 
utilize undiscovered talents, and help 
develop new ones? Are we daring 
enough to experiment with new pos- 
sibilities in placement, to try an un- 
traditional type of salesperson in our 
bargain aisles, to ‘‘make”’ our own coat 
saleswoman instead of picking up the 
usual drifters at the peak of the season? 
Do we investigate all the possibilities 
for transferring and shifting within 
the organization when vacancies occur 
—obviously a more economical pro- 
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cedure? Do we try to promote ver- 
satility among our workers in order to 
increase the mobility of our staffs? 
Do we express in every job we fill a 
genuinely articulate manifestation of 
our responsibility to produce for the 
management? (3) Is our follow-up 
worthy of our care in selection? With 
the minimizing of hiring needs we are 
now permitted the time, and more 
important, confronted with the neces- 
sity for a more thorough, scrutinizing 
follow-up than has been possible before. 
Our department managers, under the 
pressure of making figures, have a 
right to question and criticize our 
efforts of collaboration. It is not by 
talking with job-seekers all day in our 
offices, but by watching and talking 
with those who hold them in our 
stores, that we discover the vulner- 
abilities of our personnel procedure. 
Post-employment supervision assumes 
increased importance when the very 
limited number of selections must be 
kept under critical observation and 
must be carefully evaluated. (4) Are 
we undertaking our full responsibilities 
toward the development of a firmer 
codrdination of employment and train- 
ing in our stores? In fulfilling our 
obligations to management, we cannot 
ignore the fact that for the effective- 
ness of employment work, training 
becomes more, not less, important at a 
time when standards are more exact- 
ing, when the output of marginal 
producers must be accelerated, when 
transfers must be helped toward 
adaptation, when we are introducing 
into our organization people from 
these new sources, trained in tech- 
niques altogether alien to retailing. 
(5) Are we meeting the grave prob- 
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lem that faces management in the 
maintenance of morale? With dis- 
missals and salary adjustments and 
longer working hours and general 
unrest and uncertainty everywhere, 
it is not easy to thwart the existence 
of a fear complex—paralyzing, ener- 


vating and destructive. But it is the 
logical function of the employment 
office, which negotiates employment 
and termination of employment, to 
combat strenuously the grip of fear 
and insecurity. It is like a delicate 
juggling act, this dual réle we must 
play of looking for possibilities of 
weeding out the unfit, while allaying 
the general worries. 

In our handling of these important 
features of selection, placement, follow- 
up, codrdination with training, and 
morale, we express our fundamental 
duty to management. Now consider 
the second basis for a program of 
successful action on the part of the 
employment division. This collateral 
basis is the need for an awareness of 
the wider implications of our social 
and human responsibilities. As em- 
ployment managers we are in a sense 
the villains of the tragic drama being 
enacted today in our economic struc- 
ture. We are the people who alone 
in this world seem not to be moved by 
the sight of an unemployed man. We 
seem indifferent to the college grad- 
uates who put on for us special exhi- 
bitions of their superior preparation, 
and who leave resentful that business 
can find no place for their many ad- 
vantages. According to the maga- 
zines, we are the people of the stony 
hearts, forbidding gaze, and shoulder- 
shrugging attitude. We won’t take 
old people, they say, because we can 
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get young ones. We won’t take young 
ones because we can get old, ex- 
perienced “‘help’”’ for the same money. 
We’re heartless about dismissing a 
man with three children to support. 
We use no judgment at all about the 
number of married women we employ. 
We let out a woman who has worked 
for us for ten years and has done as 
she says the best she knew how, and 
the next day we take on someone 
whose only connection with store- 
keeping has been in the rdéle of cus- 
tomer. We are a strange, mad lot. 
But when the correspondents for the 
magazines are not watching us, we are 
apt to be doing a bit of worrying 
about Mamie Smith who really has 
possibilities but needs to be prodded, 
and needs her job, too. We are likely 
to be cultivating a few wrinkles fretting 
about what to do with the fine young 
man who applied this morning and 
who we know would make excellent 
material for us, if we had a place for 
him. Most of our actions are pre- 
faced by a solemn ‘“‘to be or not to be” — 
ruthless with the slow and unrespon- 
sive in our organizations. 

Out of the complexity of this human 
scene at least a few things are clearly 
ours as employment people to deal 
with. At a crisis human values are 
sharpened, and human problems crys- 
tallized. Somehow we get to know 
our people better, their personal 
difficulties and problems, their envi- 
ronmental influences. This knowledge 
makes a finer kind of personnel work 
possible. Because we can focus our 
time and efforts more upon a fairly 
stationary staff, possibilities for de- 
velopment and promotion spring to 
our touch, and we find opportunities 











for the consistent practice of the sound- 
est personnel policies—more transfer 
and retaining, more promotion from 
within, less spasmodic dismissals. Be- 
cause we know the costliness of turn- 
over, we resort to every available 
method of training before we cast off 
our maladapted. Because we know 
the irascibility of people under strain, 
the highly sensitized nature of human 
beings under stress, their increasing 
complexity on the psychical side, we 
extend tolerance and patience almost 
to the point of weakness. We run 
the gamut from the most platitudi- 
nous forms of encouragement to the 
actual coming to grips with problems 
of mental and moral disintegration. 
To complete a rational plan of action 
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we take on the full emotional context 
so that we can bring to our task not 
only the restraint of objectivity but 
the reach of a sincere understanding 
and sympathy. 

These two bases for a fit employ- 
ment scheme—recognition of respon- 
sibility to management on the one 
hand and to the human beings in our 
area of contact on the other—lead 
naturally to the third fundamental 
consideration, a view of present condi- 
tions as a great opportunity. If we 
contribute through our efforts to a 
better pattern of economic equilibrium 
and social well-being, we shall have 
written a noteworthy chapter in 
personnel work. 


Manuscript received June 20, 1982 








Sifting Civil Service Applicants by the 
Successive Hurdles Method 





By Hersert A. Toops, Ohio State University 


When the supply of trained applicants greatly exceeds the demand, 
it is possible to select a very superior working force. But depres- 
stons cut the budgets for examining, with the result that when 200 
applicants apply for a half-dozen jobs, as in Civil Service, there 
is a temptation to use the successive hurdles method of selection. 
Dr. Toops points out the dangers of this method unless the suc- 
cessive examinations are arranged in order of decreasing validity. 


N ORDER to save scoring time, 
I testing materials, and other costs, 
Civil Service Commissions in- 
creasingly are attempting to set up a 
successive hurdles method of choosing 
candidates for eligibility lists for mu- 
nicipal and governmental positions. 

The method works substantially as 
follows: 

1. A very large number of applica- 
tions for a given position is secured. 

2. A preliminary elimination of 
certain candidates is made, probably 
through scanning certain questions in 
the application-for-examination form. 
For example, in a proposed examina- 
tion for policemen all applicants less 
than 5 feet 10 inches in height are 
at once rejected. 

3. Some form of actual examination 
follows. A minimum passing score is 
arbitrarily set by the examiners, or a 
minimum limit is set by consideration 
of the fact that the passing mark 
included a certain percentage (say 
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thirty) of some previous group of 
applicants for the same or a similar 
position. Obviously, also, the critical 
score may be set after the scoring of 
this first examination is completed 
and may be based on the statistical 
consideration that the passing mark 
will eliminate a certain definite per- 
centage, say 30 per cent, of all the 
applicants. Those who fail to attain 
the passing mark are eliminated from 
further consideration. 

4. Another examination is given 
the survivors; and the number of 
papers to be scored is reduced by 
reason of the fact of the previous 
elimination. This examination still 
further reduces the number allowed 
to take the subsequent examination. 
Ultimately the large number of appli- 
cants is boiled down to a small num- 
ber whose names appear on the eligi- 
bility list for appointment, according 
to the set rules of the particular com- 
mission in question. 

















Critical consideration of the above 
will indicate that the following state- 
ments are true: 

1. A large number of applicants 
thus has been reduced to a small 
number of eligibles. 

2. All of the eligibles have passed 
the minimum requirement on every 
test and therefore represent (osten- 
sibly) a high degree of “competence.” 

The above conclusion of course 
makes the implied assumption that 
the tests used for the siftings were 
highly valid. It furthermore implies 
—or so it would seem to the writer— 
that the following verbal formula is 
the correct formula for the organiza- 
tion of personality: “‘As a chain is no 
stronger than the weakest of its 
links, so for personality”; and that, 
consequently, it is impossible on the 
job to compensate for a weakness in 
one trait by a corresponding, even 
overwhelming, strength. in another. 
Possibly we can say also that there is 
here an implication that the several 
minimal standards are equally serious 
from the viewpoint of this organiza- 
tion of personality. 

Certainly the practice of civil serv- 
ice would seem to assert that the 
following proposition is true: ‘There 
is a very large amount of talent avail- 
able; consequently, any method of 


successive hurdles may be expected 


to arrive at a good selection.” 
Unfortunately we have not tested 
the above assumption; and possibly 
we should be unable to do so ade- 
quately if we made the attempt. In 
the absence of actual check-up, it is 
entirely possible to arrive at useful 
conclusions merely from a considera- 
tion of statistical theory. 
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One of the foremost considerations 
is that the order of the application of 
the tests! is important. Let us take, 
for example, an extreme case as a 
concrete illustration. Suppose we 
have 100 applicants for a particular 
job; that we apply in succession as 
above indicated three tests each of 
which has a validity of zero. Sup- 
pose, furthermore, that as the result 
of each examination we so set a mini- 
mum critical score as to eliminate 
exactly half of the applicants remain- 
ing at the time of taking the test. 
Suppose, furthermore, that no appli- 
cants eliminate themselves by failing 
to show up for the specific examina- 
tions as given. As a result, then, on 
this series of examinations the first 
test will eliminate 50 applicants. 
The test having zero validity, half 
of the good people and half of the 
poor, roughly speaking, will be elim- 
inated. The remaining applicants will 
be a random sampling of the original 
100. The second test will eliminate 
an additional 25 so that there will be 
25 left to take the third examination. 
The 25 who take the third examination 
are still a random sampling of the 
original 100, but the sample, which is 
smaller, will be a somewhat “poorer” 
sample. Plainly, after the third test 
is scored, only 12. applicants are left. 
These applicants are still a random 
sample—although a small one, there- 


1Our use of the word tests is perfectly 
general; that is to say, a test may be an 
interview with a former employer as to the 
honesty of a former employee; the results 
of a numerical rating on an oral interview; 
the quantitative rating of an applicant by 
a fellow applicant; a score on an intelli- 
gence test, or a mechanical assembly test; 
or a rating scale judgment. 
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fore poor—of the original 100 appli- 
cants. Nothing has been accom- 
plished except to reduce the number of 
applicants from 100 to 12; that is, 
nothing save to convince the public 
that a rigorous elimination policy has 
been enforced; that the applicants 
“have been given the opportunity of 
taking an examination’’—which math- 
ematically amounts to “have been 
given three throws of a two-faced die 
to see whether they will or will not 
be lucky enough to be chosen among 
the twelve.” Finally, let us suppose 
that the twelve are given a perform- 
ance test to determine the applicant’s 
skill and competence for the particu- 
lar job in question, as a result of which 
the selection is finally reduced to six. 
If this test has considerable validity, 
the better six of the twelve most 
recently surviving will finally be certi- 
fied for appointment. Under the con- 
ditions assumed above it is quite ob- 
vious that the six are by no means 
synonymous with “the best six.’”’ If 
we had flipped dice instead of giving 
examinations in order to determine 
the twelve it would be obvious to any- 
one that “once in a thousand million 
times” the twelve actually poorest men 
of the 100 could survive the three 
dice throws, and so be allowed to take 
the final performance examination; 
yet the same type of reasoning is not 
customarily made with respect to 
tests, which, then, is the justification 
for this article. The applicants do 
not question the validity of the test, 
at least publicly. Civil Service ex- 
aminers are not overly diligent in this 
respect. Both parties in the matter 
would probably throw up their hands 
with great horror at the possible 
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proposal to use dice for the purpose 
mentioned. Nevertheless, when using 
tests which have a validity of .15 or 
.20 or thereabouts, one is dealing with 
“almost dice-like tests.”’ Yet all con- 
sciences are appeased by this appeal to 
rationality! 

It would be possible to construct 
tables showing what would be the 
effects on the competence of those 
appointed of using various critical 
scores, various validities of tests, 
and various orders of presentation 
of the several tests. Such tables 
would be of interest only to the bio- 
metrician, to whom the suggestion 
may be of sufficient incentive to bring 
about their construction. It seems 
sufficient for the moment to point out 
only what specifically may be done 
in the matter by one who is choosing 
individuals by the method of succes- 
sive hurdles. 

This principle is simply the follow- 
ing: The most valid test should be given 
first, followed by the next most valid, 
etc., until the least valid is given last. 
It is clear that by this procedure at 
each elimination the less competent, 
if not the least competent, in general 
will be eliminated in greatest propor- 
tions, to that extent enhancing the 
opportunity for the very best individ- 
uals of the 100 to survive the appli- 
cation of the nth hurdle. The mathe- 
maticians of probability tell us that 
out of some 100 applicants we may 
make up 1,192,052,400 different com- 
binations or sets of six men for an 
eligibility list. Only one of these 
eligibility lists is the best possible. 
Fortunately, also, there is only one 
worst possible combination. Tests 
of low validity are only slightly less 
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unlikely to pick the worst possible 
combination than to pick the best 
possible combination. However, the 
above argument makes it clear that 
the order of presentation of the suc- 
cessive hurdles is very important. 

In view of the fact that items of 
considerable difficulty [which, it seems, 
are necessary in order to secure high 
validity] may be very discouraging 
to the applicant if given initially, a still 
better technique than that proposed 
above may be that of giving an initial 
buffer test which will eliminate only a 
very few applicants, those who are so 
essentially weak in several ‘‘links of 
their personality” that no harm can be 
done by their early exclusion. Then 
after the warming-up period of exami- 
ning has been gone through with, it 
would seem desirable to introduce the 
hurdles in the order of decreasing 
validity. 

Some of the sentiment for a mini- 
mum competence level on each of a 
number of tests seems to derive from 
the consideration that, as an exam- 
ple, “it is not desired to overweight 
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such items as experience, a very large 
amount of which may be an undesir- 
able indicator of competence.” It 
is clear that such reasoning is falla- 
cious. If experience, for example, has 
a curvilinear regression—that is, with 
increase in experience, competence 
in the individual grows to a maximum 
and thereafter decreases perhaps to- 
ward a fixed low asymptote—then 
some correction for this curvilinearity 
of the trait should be taken care of 
in the scores assigned to experience. 
Concretely, experience of one year 
and of fifty or more years may be 
given a zero credit; experience of two 
years and forty to forty-nine years 
may be given five points credit; etc. 
At any rate, it is clear that the ques- 
tion of scoring should not be involved 
in the reasoning as to the desirability 
or lack of desirability of the successive 
hurdles method of elimination as com- 
pared with the summating-of-traits or 
averaging-of-scores method of deter- 
mining competence. 


Manuscript received May 11, 1932 








Personnel Management in the Collegiate 
Business School 


By Frank T. Stockton, School of Business, University of Kansas 


Dean Stockton surveys the present status of teaching personnel 
management. 


Most of the personnel management texts issued in 1931 suffer from 
the same lack of balance found in their forerunners. Certain important 
topics are ignored or minimized. Little fundamental management 
theory is given. Personnel management still plays a subordinate réle 
as a field of instruction in collegiate schools of business. Instructors 
with a new type of training must be developed. A tie-up between labor 
economics and personnel management is needed. Schools of business 
should give more attention to research in the personnel field. There 
are reasons for believing that the study of personnel management will 
become of increasing importance in collegiate business schools. At 








present, however, special personnel curricula seem unwise. 


URING the year 1931 a ma- 
1D) terial increase took place in 

the number of books on 
personnel management offered to col- 
legiate instructors for use as texts. 
To the volumes previously written 
by Cowdrick, Hackett, Tead and 
Metcalf, Watkins, Bruére and Pugh, 
and Hulverson, were added books by 
Baridon and Loomis (Personnel Prob- 
lems), Ford (Scientific Approach to 
Labor Problems), Walters (Applied 
Personnel Administration), and Ma- 
thewson’s revision of Scott and Clo- 
thier (Personnel Management). 

An analysis of the ten books indi- 
cated above shows that the publishers 
have been promoting some volumes as 
general texts which are in reality 
treatises on special phases of person- 
nel management. Further study of 
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the ten leads one to believe that many 
writers of the more inclusive personnel 
texts go too far in indulging their 
hobbies. For example, one devotes 
eight chapters to forms, charts, scales 
and tests, while he covers pensions in 
two pages, group insurance in one 
page, and entirely ignores employ- 
ment regularization. Another shows 
special interest in job analysis by 
giving three chapters to it, while he 
omits all mention of employee repre- 
sentation and regularization. A third 
over-emphasizes interviewing and 
wages, while a fourth and fifth go afield 
to introduce chapters on statistical 
method. 

Illustrations of a similar sort can be 
drawn from the remaining five books. 
The best balanced presentation, per- 
haps, is found in Baridon and Loomis. 














These writers also deserve commen- 
dation for endeavoring to organize the 
entire subject under eight main divi- 
sions, instead of offering twenty or 
thirty miscellaneous chapters on as 
many miscellaneous topics. Classi- 
fication and organization will do much 
to promote orderly study of what has 
heretofore seemed to many a maze of 
heterogeneous material. 

Certain phases of the personnel 
field seem to be studiously avoided by 
text-book writers. Little or nothing 
is said about the relation of a com- 
pany’s personnel program to the 
business cycle, the stage of company 
development, and the production and 
marketing policies of the concern. 
No mention is made of the personnel 
policies followed by the largest em- 
ployer in the country—the United 
States Government—except some ref- 
erence, perhaps, to the use of various 
tests in the army. 

Wage theories are discussed in only 
two of the texts. In one the treat- 
ment of wage doctrines is confusing 
and is not connected in any way with 
what is said about wage systems. The 
other book, Cowdrick’s, presents a 
brief but clear discussion of the evolu- 
tion of wage theory and endeavors to 
analyze the relation of the marginal 
productivity doctrine to actual wage 
situations. Again, the rdle of the 
trade union movement and of labor 
legislation, in compelling management 
to give some thought to wages, hours, 
and working conditions, is ignored 
by all but one of the writers, who traces 
the evolution of management’s atti- 
tude on personnel matters. The place 
of present-day collective bargaining 
in the personnel picture is also neg- 
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lected except by Baridon and Loomis, 
and Cowdrick, who, strangely enough, 
are not university professors. Other 
theoretical and practical problems of 
growing current interest, such as 
employment regularization and _ re- 
lated matters, are often given scant 
treatment. 

A final complaint is that texts on 
personnel appear to be lacking in any 
statement of fundamental manage- 
ment theory. In this respect the 
newer books, while they are vastly 
superior to Simons and Calder in their 
discussion of techniques, represent 
but little advance over the pioneer 
presentations. In any field of study, 
general principles are of far more im- 
portance than are masses of facts, 
tables, charts, and graphs illustrating 
how John Doe and Company “did 
it.”’” The student needs to discover 
some of the philosophy of business 
relations even more than he needs to 
learn a tactical method which may 
soon be out of date. 

All of the above, if it be sound, 
goes to show that the writing of gen- 
eral books on personnel is not yet a 
fine art. Instructors who follow any 
one book blindly are likely to pre- 
sent a somewhat distorted view of the 
subject. Reference to a large number 
of excellent special articles is neces- 
sary, and the instructor must work 
out his own philosophy of the subject. 
The main reason for the existing 
difficulty seems to be that many of the 
books have been primarily written 
for the personnel profession, the in- 
dustrial psychologist, or the industrial 
engineer. With possibly one excep- 
tion, none of the volumes under con- 
sideration have been developed from 
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the viewpoint of collegiate instruction 
in business where fundamental eco- 
nomics presumably is tied in with 
basic management considerations. 

The business student is, or should 
be, interested in wage principles, 
unemployment, pensions, labor legis- 
lation, and collective bargaining, as 
much as he is in promotion charts, 
job descriptions, fatigue curves, ac- 
cident prevention, and the prelimi- 
nary interview. It is true that some 
of the first mentioned are ordinarily 
covered in labor economics courses. 
That is no excuse, however, for ab- 
solutely ignoring them in a discussion 
of personnel management. The work 
of the business student in personnel 
should cover in some degree the whole 
field of industrial relations. Text- 
book writers who dodge certain issues, 
either because it is feared they may be 
distasteful to ultra-conservative man- 
agement or for some other reason, give 
the student reader a warped conception 
of the subject which is entirely un- 
warranted. 

It is very doubtful whether the 
publication of four texts in one year 
is any indication of a suddenly in- 
creased interest in personnel problems 
and policies, either in universities or 
in business. Although it has gen- 
erally been the case in the past that 
periods of depression, with their ac- 
companying unemployment, have 
stimulated public and private interest 
in labor pathology, the tendency in 
such times has been for legislative 
action to be emphasized rather than 
for increased managerial interest in 
selection, training, and related person- 
nel operations to be promoted. It is 
true that business leaders today are 
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giving serious study to employment 
stabilization and similar problems, yet 
the vital interests of management lie 
at present in the development of 
markets rather than in the reduction 
of costs through improved personnel 
control. Markets are few while men 
are plentiful. In the face of growing 
deficits employers must consider means 
of increasing incomes from sales, 
rather than programs which promise 
long-run economies. 

It takes but little examination of 
the curricula and courses of our col- 
legiate schools of business to discover 
the subordinate réle played by courses 
in personnel management. Bossard 
and Dewhurst, in their volume on 
University Education for Business, 
found in 1928-29 that personnel 
ranked 21st in class hours among the 
subjects offered by 38 undergraduate 
members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business.! 
Even such subjects as production, 
foreign trade, statistics, and economic 
history outranked it. Accounting was 
credited with 22,259 hours, banking 
and finance with 16,584, and trans- 
portation with 6,958; personnel was 
credited with 2,360. Figures to show 
the actual number of students in the 
various subjects are not available. 
There are a number of schools in the 
American Association which do not 
require any work in personnel even 
in their “general business” curricula. 
This situation exists in spite of the 
fact that our schools of business make 
much of the functional approach to 
the study of management. Without 
casting any aspersions upon account- 


1Page 290. 
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ing, finance, and marketing, it would 
seem worth while, if necessary, to 
reduce the curricular requirements in 
these subjects in order to give some 
place for the study of a business func- 
tion as pervasive in character as is 
personnel. 

The lack of properly trained in- 
structors is one factor which has re- 
tarded the development of personnel 
as a field of collegiate study. Bossard 
and Dewhurst pointed out that in- 
structors in the subject in schools of 
business have been recruited largely 
from men with either labor economics 
or psychology interests. It is safe 
to say that neither group has had the 
sort of training which would enable 
it to be thoroughly at home in the 
entire field. The future should see a 
type of instructor who is soundly 
trained in economic principles, labor 
economics, production, finance, mar- 
keting, insurance, statistics, business 
law, accounting sociology, and psy- 
chology, and who has possibly had 
some practical experience in handling 
personnel. While some training in 
engineering beyond what one finds in 
courses in production management 
would not be amiss, it does not seem 
necessary from the school of business 
standpoint that anything like a full 
engineering course be required. 

In this connection it is of interest 
to note that Dean Kimball of Cornell 
has no confidence in men provided by 
economics departments as personnel 
instructors and has stated quite posi- 
tively that engineering schools must 
train their own men for the subject. 
It seems logical that the type of 
engineer who is interested in seeing 
what makes the wheels go round, 
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rather than in knowing the physical 
composition of the wheels, should be a 
likely candidate for an instructor in 
personnel; provided, however, his un- 
derstanding of the various phases of 
business and human nature is enlarged 
much beyond what he has learned in 
the mechanical engineering laboratory 
or the drafting room. While the 
machine shop and other realms of the 
engineer present important personnel 
problems, the same thing can be said 
of banks, mercantile establishments, 
insurance companies, newspapers, and 
all the non-mechanical departments 
of our manufacturing concerns. Even 
in the machine shop it might be pos- 
sible to make application of some 
personnel principles already estab- 
lished by entirely different types of 
concerns. Furthermore, the personnel 
program of the machine shop cannot 
be isolated from the program of the 
entire business unit with which the 
shop is connected. A united policy 
must be followed throughout the plant. 
For all these reasons, the instruction 
in personnel given to engineering stu- 
dents should be as comprehensive in 
character as that afforded business 
students. 

Unfortunately, at the present time 
little relationship exists between courses 
in labor economics and personnel. In 
most instances no previous study in 
the former is prerequisite to the study 
of the latter. An examination of 
twenty-four recent university cata- 
logs discloses only three schools which 
make labor economics a prerequisite. 
In a few cases a year’s work in the two 
fields is offered in a combination course 
under some such title as “Industrial 
Relations” or ““Problems of Labor and 
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Employment Management.” Again, 
it is seldom that the same instructor 
handles both lines of work. In the 
same twenty-four universities, only 
seven instructors were found who 
taught both labor economics and per- 
sonnel management. Not only are 
the two lines of work handled in an 
unrelated way, but in many instances 
there even appears to be more antag- 
onism than sympathy between the 
instructors in the two fields. Labor 
economics men who have the social 
point of view, coupled perhaps with 
an anti-management complex, look 
with suspicion upon personnel man- 
agement as a means of driving labor 
and eliminating trade unionism. They 
disdain personnel further because of 
its apparent lack of theory. The per- 
sonnel instructor, on the other hand, 
thinks that he at least is working in 
terms of reality, and may be inclined 
to dislike the fault-finding tone of 
labor economists and to belittle the 
socio-economic approach to industrial 
questions. 

There is some evidence that the 
breach between the two subjects is 
being healed. For example, some 
texts on labor economics (still too 
often called labor problems) have 
incorporated chapters on labor man- 
agement. One writer, Watkins, has 
prepared texts in both fields. The 
rise of men like Millis, Schlichter, and 
Feldman, who have comprehensive 
interests in the labor field, has already 
done much to bridge the gap that has 
looked so formidable to those with 
partisan minds. Ultimately we may 
develop the same relation between 
courses in labor economics and per- 
sonnel as there is between transporta- 
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tion and traffic management, and 
between money and banking and bank 
management. 

While university bureaus of busi- 
ness research have been quite active in 
issuing marketing and finance studies, 
they have evinced but slight interest 
in personnel research. One of the 
reasons for such a situation is that 
most of the directors of the bureaus 
are either marketing or finance men. 
Again, business concerns have had a 
greater interest in these two fields than 
in personnel. Unless the field is to 
be surrendered to the psychologists 
and engineers, the business schools 
should take steps to advance their 
own research activities at an early 
date. More studies of the type under- 
taken by the Wharton School should 
be made. Additional case material 
similar to that contained in Volume 4 
of the Harvard Business Reports is also 
needed. In sales management, which 
is to some extent a personnel field, 
many good problems have been pre- 
pared by the Harvard, Michigan, and 
other university research bureaus. 

There are several reasons for the 
belief that personnel management will 
increase in importance as a subject of 
study in collegiate schools of business. 
In the first place, the réle of the human 
element in industry is constantly grow- 
ing in general significance. It cer- 
tainly is not an uncommon thing to 
hear an executive say that he would 
rather lose his entire plant than to 
lose his organization. Secondly, the’ 
placement and advising activities of 
business schools have gradually led 
to the establishment of personnel 
offices and to the preparation of stu- 
dent personnel studies. There are a 
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number of institutions which have 
not only made careful analyses of the 
background, interests and progress of 
business students, but which have 
also covered the rest of the under- 
graduate body in the same way. 
Finally, the growing interest of en- 
gineering schools in management has 
already resulted in making personnel 
a favorite elective for many of their 
students, as well as a required course 
for others. The attention which 
schools of engineering are giving to 
personnel at such institutions as 
Cornell, Pennsylvania State College, 
and Purdue is a good indication of the 
trend of thought among their faculties. 

While few, if any, collegiate schools 
of business claim today that they are 
training executives, they are all en- 
gaged in training men for positions 
which eventually should lead to exec- 
utive or administrative responsibili- 
ties. Many required subjects in the 
business curricula deal with phases of 
business which come only indirectly 
within the subsequent experience of 
some students. No graduate of a 
business school, however, can possibly 
escape direct contact with personnel 
problems unless he operates a business 
of his own as a “one-man shop.” It 
makes no difference whether he goes 
into a bank, a department store, a 
public utility, a manufacturing con- 
cern, or an insurance company,—in 
every case he is part and parcel of the 
operating personnel. 

Some study of personnel activities 
should enable the young business 
graduate to determine at an early date 
what sort of ‘‘man-power” policies 
his employer pursues. He can judge 
whether the employer is an exploiter 
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who has oversold him on the possibili- 
ties of his job, or whether he has been 
fortunate enough to land in a concern 
which is looking for talent and is will- 
ing to pay for.it. He should find 
less difficulty in adjusting himself to 
the job following his induction. He 
should understand the importance of 
promptness, regular attendance and 
the observance of orders. He should 
also appreciate the significance of 
training, productivity, and initiative, 
as means of advancing himself in the 
organization. As soon as the graduate 
has his first promotion to a minor 
supervisory position, he is compelled 
to share in the administration of the 
personnel policies of his concern. 
Consequently, he should have some 
appreciation of his responsibilities and 
of the means of meeting them. 
Although personnel should be stud- 
ied by every business student, it does 
not follow that every business school 
should set up a personnel curriculum. 
It is true that most members of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business offer enough 
courses bearing directly or closely 
upon personnel to prepare adequate 
curricula. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, merely to have a paper curric- 
ulum; the student who elects it must 
be able to “get somewhere” after he 
has taken it. When he elects the 
personnel curriculum, he is likely to 
believe that the very existence of 
such a curriculum implies an ability 
on the part of a graduate to enter 
directly into a personnel department. 
In all except a very few cases, how- 
ever, he discovers that his plans of 
becoming connected immediately with 
such a department completely mis- 
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carry. He finds that the personnel 
staff is not recruited from university 
seniors but that it is built up from men 
and women who have been trans- 
ferred to it from other jobs after 
proving that they have the special 
knowledge and qualities required. The 
writer confesses that for sometime he 
contributed to the practice which he 
has just condemned. Kansas, how- 
ever, finally discontinued the person- 
nel curriculum to avoid the constant 
embarrassment which it created. It 
has retained its curricula in account- 
ing, finance, and marketing, since its 
graduates go directly into each of these 
several fields. 

In 1928-29 curricula in “‘personnel,”’ 
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“labor,” or “labor and _ personnel” 
were announced by nineteen of the 
undergraduate schools affiliated with 
the American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. In view 
of the misleading implications set up 
by personnel curricula, and in view 
of the retrenchment campaigns now 
taking place throughout the academic 
world, some shrinkage in the number 
of personnel curricula undoubtedly 
will, and should, take place. The 
present is an opportune time to study 
the objectives of business education 
and to eliminate courses and curricula 
which are out of place. 


Manuscript received May 12, 1932 





Measuring Effectiveness of Personnel 
Counseling 
By J. E. Watters, Purdue University 


It is a wholesome sign of progress when personnel counselors seriously 
undertake to measure the relative value of alternative procedures. 


A program of personnel counseling was developed and carried out 
with 994 freshmen in the two first-year classes at Purdue University 
during 1930-31 and 1931-32. The purpose of the program was to im- 
prove the scholarship of freshmen who were delinquent—below passing 
—at the end of the first eight weeks of school. 

The delinquent freshmen were divided into three equal groups by 
random sampling. One group was counseled by instructors, another 
by selected seniors, and the third remained uncounseled to serve as a 
control group. The counseling continued throughout the freshman 
year. The groups were compared statistically before, during, and after 
counseling. 

Those counseled by the seniors made the most progress, and signifi- 
cantly more progress than the control group. Those counseled by 
instructors also made more progress than the control group. The 
freshmen opinions obtained through questionnaires revealed that about 
two-thirds felt they were helped by the counseling. The students 
counseled by instructors believed that they were helped more than 
those counseled by seniors. The results indicate that personnel meth- 
ods can be applied successfully to the counseling of students for the im- 
provement of scholarship. 


HE number of students in the 
io and universities of this 

country has grown faster pro- 
portionately than the number of 
teachers since 1900. In 1928 each 
teacher had an average of fourteen 
students whereas thirty years ago he 
had only ten. Generally, about fifty 
per cent, and in some special profes- 
sional schools as high as seventy-two 
per cent of the students who enter 
college do not graduate in the normal 
period of four years. Scholastic delin- 
quency reports during the year in some 


universities include as high as sixty- 
five per cent. These facts suggest a 
possible need for the individualization 
of higher educational processes, and 
of the improvement of students’ per- 
sonal adjustment. 

At Purdue University in 1929-30, 
sixty-five per cent of the freshmen 
were below passing in scholarship in 
one or more subjects at the end of 
the first eight weeks of school. In 
the preceding four years fifty-one 
per cent of the engineering students 
who entered completed their engineer- 
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ing courses. These data revealed a 
serious problem. The solution decided 
upon was the development of a pro- 
gram of personnel counseling by 
teachers and seniors for the improve- 
ment of scholarship of freshmen, and 
measurement of the effectiveness of 
this counseling. 

Five outstanding seniors in the 
School of Mechanical Engineering were 
selected and trained to take part in an 
introductory experiment.! The two 
hundred and twenty freshmen in the 
School of Mechanical Engineering, 
1929-30, who were below passing in 
scholarship at the end of the first eight 
weeks, were divided into two groups: 
one half to be counseled by the five 
seniors, and the other half to remain 
without counseling. By the end of 
the first eight weeks in the second 
semester the senior counselors had 
decreased the delinquency in their 
half thirty-four per cent against thir- 
teen per cent in the uncounseled half, 
making a net decrease in delinquency 
by the counseled group of twenty-one 
per cent. The results indicated that 
counseling could decrease scholastic 
delinquency, and that it warranted 
further investigation. 

Personnel methods involve the appli- 
cation of scientific principles—adequate 
selection, training, and measurement— 
to human problems. Counseling is 
defined as “mutually advising, or 
deliberating together.”’ It follows, 
therefore, that personnel counseling 
should involve the application of scien- 
tific selection, training and measure- 
ment to “‘mutual advising and delib- 


1Reported by the author in the Journal 
of Higher Education, November, 1931. 
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erating together’” of counselors and 
students. 

Before starting the main experi- 
ment, college counseling methods were 
investigated by requesting a descrip- 
tion of counseling programs from fifty 
selected member colleges of the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion. Replies were received from 
forty-three colleges. Thirty-five (81 
per cent) of those replying reported 
counseling programs, and eight replied 
in the negative. The counseling pro- 
grams were classified into the following 
types: (1) general program as a dis- 
tinct administrative unit with teachers 
or seniors, or both, as counselors; (2) 
program interwoven closely into the 
educational system but not a distinct 
administrative unit; (3) program in 
the hands of special officers such as 
personnel directors or deans of men; 
(4) program using upper class students, 
and (5) program as a part of freshman 
week. 

Examples of the distinct counseling 
programs were found at the University 
of Minnesota, Colgate, Syracuse, Iowa 
State College, College of Engineering 
of the University of Michigan, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Rollins 
College, Princeton University, and the 
University of Chicago. A study was 
also made of the previous investiga- 
tions of counseling such as those by 
Hopkins, Maxwell, Jones, Hawkes, 
and Bragdon. From these it was 
apparent that few measurements of 
the results of counseling in the colleges 
have been made. 


THE MAIN EXPERIMENT 


With the other counseling programs 
and the preliminary trial experiment as 
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a background, it was decided to carry 
on an experiment in personnel counsel- 
ing for all freshmen below passing in 
scholarship at the end of the first eight 
weeks in 1930-31 and 1931-32. This 
included the 582 engineering students 
who were below passing in scholarship 
in 1930-31, and the 412 who were 
delinquent in 1931-32, making a total 
of 994 freshmen. The procedure in- 
volved the selection, training, and 
assignment of counselors, and the in- 
terviewing of the delinquent students. 
Both years the students delinquent 
in each school were divided into three 
equal groups by random sampling. 
The first group (I) was counseled by 
teachers selected from the faculty. 
The second group (II) was counseled 
by selected seniors, and the third group 
(III) remained uncounseled as a con- 
trol group. Each counselor was as- 
signed from 15 to 17 freshmen in 1930- 
31, and from 2 to 8 in 1931-32. 

The faculty counselors were selected 
with the following qualifications in 
view: excellent personality, sincere in- 
terest in students and their develop- 
ment, high professional reputation, a 
knowledge of educational requirements, 
willingness to counsel, and ability to 
acquire the student point of view. 
The qualifications for the senior coun- 
selors were: high scholastic standing, 
good personality as indicated by 
personality ratings, good physical 
examination grade, high intelligence, 
test score, interest in students, knowl- 
edge of educational requirements, 
sufficient time to counsel, and a desire 
to learn how to counsel. 

An instructional program of lectures 
by specialists in various fields such as 
How to Study, Interpretation of 
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Intelligence Test Results, Health, 
Scholarship, Personality, and Use of 
Records, was provided for the coun- 
selors. Written Instructions to Coun- 
selors were distributed. 

By the end of the first eight weeks 
of school when the delinquent reports 
were issued, each freshman’s personnel 
record was completed. This consisted 
of personal data on the student’s 
previous education, his vocational 
preference, health or physical examina- 
tion, personality ratings, and intelli- 
gence test scores. These detailed 
personnel records, together with 
delinquent reports, were given to the 
delinquent freshmen’s counselor. 

With the aid of the instructional 
information and the personnel records, 
each counselor began his interviewing, 
preferably in the students’ rooms. 
He then had them report back to him 
once a week or as often as was deemed 
necessary. The counseling continued 
until the end of each year, when the 
results were studied quantitatively 
and qualitatively. - 

The criteria used in evaluating the 
results were: points progress as meas- 
ured quantitatively from first delin- 
quency report to the scholarship report 
at the end of the first semester; 
delinquency progress—the difference 
between the amount delinquent the 
first semester and that of the second 
semester; personality progress—the 
difference in self-personality ratings 
before and after counseling. 

The quantitative results were 
obtained by comparisons of the pro- 
gress made by the different groups in 
the various criteria. Frequency dis- 
tributions were made of the measures 
by groups, and the means of the groups 
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were compared. The probable errors, 
standard deviations, differences, and 
probable error of the differences, and 
the reliability of the differences were 
figured. Differences between two 
groups were considered completely 
reliable if the difference divided by the 
probable error of the difference was 
greater than four, i.e., one hundred 
chances in one hundred of there being 
a true difference. 

The qualitative measurement was 
based on the viewpoints obtained from 
a questionnaire sent to each freshman 
and counselor. 

Distributions of the psychological 
examinations scores, first amounts 
delinquent, health ratings, personality 
ratings by others, and first self person- 
ality ratings were made in order to 
determine the similarity of the groups 
before counseling. Group III, those 
not counseled, were slightly higher in 
psychological examination, health rat- 
ing, and personality rating by others, 
and slightly lower in first amount 
delinquent and first self personality 
rating. Thus, Group III should have 
progressed slightly more under equal 
conditions than either Group I, those 
counseled by the faculty, or Group II, 
those counseled by the seniors. 

In order to determine the relative 
progress made by the different groups 
during and after counseling, distri- 
butions were made of points prog- 
ress, delinquency progress, scholastic 
progress, and personality progress. 
Table 1 gives the measures for the 
comparison of the groups in the differ- 
ent criteria for the combined two years 
of the counseling experiment. 

The points progress, between first 
amount delinquent and first semester 
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scholarship, by the groups were as 
follows: Group II, 1.53.27; Group 
(I + II), 1.41+.18; Group I, 1.29+ 
.27; and Group III, 0.85+.25. The 
greatest difference between any two 
groups was between Groups II and II] 
where there are 89 chances in 100 of 
there being a true difference greater 
than zero. A similar situation exists 
between Groups (I-+II)andIII. The 
difference between Groups I and III is 
not as great, but there are 80 chances in 
100 of a true difference between those 
groups as shown in table 1. 

In delinquency progress, the differ- 
ence between the amount delinquent 
the first semester and the second 
semester, the relative ranking of the 
groups was similar to that of points 
progress: Group II, 4.00+.32; Group 
(I + II), 3.28+.23; Group I, 2.674 
.46; and Group III, 2.14+.30. The 
differences were: between Groups II 
and III, 1.86+.44 with a difference 
divided by the probable error of the 
difference of 4.23, or 100 chances in 
100 of a true difference; between 
Groups I and II, 1.33.47 with a 
difference divided by the probable 
error of the difference of 2.89, or 97 
chances in 100 of a true difference; 
between Groups (I + II) and III, 
1.14+.38 with a difference divided 
by the probable error of the difference 
of 3.00, or 98 chances in 100 of a true 
difference; and between Groups I and 
II, 82 chances in 100 of a true differ- 
ence. This shows, statistically, a 
reliable difference between the delin- 
quency progress made by those 
counseled by the seniors and those 
not counseled. 

In 1-2 scholastic progress, the 
difference between the scholarship in- 
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dex at the end of the first semesterand than those not counseled. Because 
that at the end of the second semester, during the first semester those coun- 
Groups II and III made the same _ seled made more progress, it was 


TABLE 1 


Differences in progress of counseled and uncounseled students 





CRITERIA OF PROGRESS 


8.D. 


DIFFERENCE MEASURES 





Groups 


Difference 
+ P. Eg 


Diff. 
P. Ea 





1. Points Progress, 1930-31 
+ 1931-32: 


Group (I + II)...... 


Group III 


2. Delinquency Progress, 
1930-31 + 1931-32: 


Group (I + II)...... 


Group III 
3. 1-2 Scholastic Progress, 
1930-31 + 1931-32: 
Group (I + II)...... ; 
Group III 
4, 2-3 Scholastic Progress, 
1930-31: 
Group (I + II)...... 
. Group III 
5. Personality Progress, 


1931-32: 


Group (I + II)...... 
Group III 





95 
106 
201 
105 





—1.34+ .65 
—1.03+ .54 
—1.20+ .42 

0.34+ .51 





9.33 
8.32 
8.89 
7.79 





I-II 

I-III 

II-III 

(I + II)-III 


I-II 

I-III 

II-III 

(I + II)-III 


I-II 

I-III 

II-III 

(I + II)-III 


I-II 
I-III 
II-III 


1) (I + II)-III 


I-II 

I-III 

II-III 

(I + II)-III 


0.24+ .36 
0.44-+ .35 
0.68-+.37 
0.56+.31 


0.06+. 
0.024. 
0.08+. 
0.05+. 


0.31 


85 
1.68+ .83 


74 
.66 


1.374 
1.59+ 











51- 
91 
89 
97 





neither necessary nor probable that 
they would make such advances the 
second semester; but it became neces- 
sary for those who were not counseled 


progress and Group I made the least 
progress as shown in table 1. Thus, 
those counseled made the same or 
less progress in the second semester 
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to make more progress the second 
semester in order to remain in the 
University. 

In 2-3 scholastic progress, Group III 
progressed the most, or rather did not 
retard as much, as the other groups, 
probably for the reason given above. 
This shows that counseled freshmen 
improve their scholarship more quickly 
than uncounseled students. 

In personality progress, the differ- 
ence between  self-ratings before 
counseling and after counseling, the 
counseled groups retarded, whereas 
Group III advanced. Before counsel- 
ing Group III was the highest, yet the 
difference is great enough to indicate 
a tendency for counseling to lower the 
student’s self-opinion, possibly by 
giving him a true picture of himself. 

In addition to the group calculations, 
the averages of points progress, delin- 
quency progress, and 1-2 scholastic 
progress were figured for each section, 
ie., the group of students assigned 
to each counselor. A summary of 
these means for 1930-31 is shown in 
table 2. 

A comparison of the mean progress 
made by the various sections indicates 
that some seniors counseled more effec- 
tively than did some faculty counselors 
and vice versa; also that some sections 
in the control group progressed more 
than some in the counseled groups. 
From this it can be councluded that 
there is a decided need for the selection 
of counselors to be based upon actual 
measurement of progress made by the 
students, and for the retention of 
permanent counselors based upon the 
measured results. These comparions 
also show a tendency for students who 
make poor progress in the beginning to 
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make a better progress as they con- 
tinue, and vice versa. 

In order to determine whether any 
quarter of a group made more progress 
in a given measure than any other 
quarter, distributions were made of 
points progress, delinquency progress 
and 1-2 scholastic progress by quarters 
of the groups in intelligence test 
scores, first amount delinquent, 
personality ratings by others, first 
self personality ratings, and health 
ratings. These data showed the fol- 
lowing tendencies: the students in 
the middle two quarters of intelligence 
test scores progress the greatest 
amount; students who are the most 
delinquent before counseling make the 
most progress; counseled delinquent 
students who have the lowest opinion 
of themselves make the most progress; 
those not counseled, and who have the 
highest opinions of themselves, achieve 
the most at the beginning of their 
college careers; those counseled, and 
who had the highest opinions of them- 
selves, progress the most as they 
continue in college, whereas the middle 
quarters of those not counseled pro- 
gress the most; the counseling 
encourages students with an inferiority 
complex to quicker action than those 
not counseled; those with the best 
health achieve the most, at the begin- 
ning of their school careers, whereas, 
as they continue in college, those in the 
middle quarter achieve the most. In 
general those counseled show 4a 
tendency to progress more uniformly, 
according to the quarters of the various 
criteria, than those not counseled. 
Counseling tends to make a more 
normal distribution of students in the 
various criteria. 











TABLE 2 
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Measures of points progress, delinquency progress, and 1-2 scholastic progress made by groups, 
schools, and sections (1930-31) 























POINTS PROGRESS DELINQUENCY 1-2 SCHOLASTIC 
GROUP, SCHOOL, AND SECTION PROGRESS PROGRESS 
N Mean N Mean N Mean 
Group I: 
Mechanical Engineering: 
TIE) ase 50-5) donveeeisle pealnievenee 16 5.00 16 1.75 15 —0.16 
EE 50... tic a Dem tibic gn ewath 17 0.82 14 4.00 14 0.17 
EL y+ 42 seeks poaenie 16 0.81 15 5.87 13 0.12 
EE i ise wn andiarndceiuione 17 2.76 15 2.07 15 0.02 
65 wes nordusronncated 17 —0.18 15 1.73 14 0.23 
PM, NEI oo oes ei ysidisSiescive awed 83 1.82 75 3.01 71 0.06 
Electrical Engineering: 
Ew ih adie cw aeeaaannted 14 1.64 12 3.25 12 0.08 
OS ee 14 3.86 11 4.36 10 0.16 
arene © 15 —1.00 12 3.25 12 0.29 
DS bingndeh wicenndndanile 43 1.44 35 4.57 34 0.17 
Civil Engineering: 
Section A...... Rives dieumneees 16 1.87 13 4.77 13 0.41 
OEE 5.5 6 sicus: deare eigioisoaseenreeee 18 2.89 16 —1.81 15 —0.13 
MM MIO aces 6 serene encore oi 34 i. 29 1.14 28 0.12 
Chemical Engineering: 
<p siheecbenhaeaen 14 1.64 12 1.50 12 —0.13 
Nk a Kiniecrecedeagonnee 14 2.29 11 5.64 11 0.45 
I is: < xk bheneiienenane 28 0.96 23 3.39 23 0.15 
Group II: 
Mechanical Engineering: 
i'n inn beh en beariva sie oak 15 0.07 12 2.50 12 0.05 
 b6 Scivckagaeamewkisen 17 3.47 15 3.27 15 0.04 
EE i acne cucu nagicwdotes 16 —1.81 12 0.75 12 0.43 
PN i eisivcieeciseee akeesdla 15 3.40 12 8.50 12 0.20 
nd arkandnicyatvneun 17 0.82 17 5.82 17 0.40 
I kcal oaenih io nceden 80 1.20 68 3.81 68 0.23 
Electrical Engineering: 
EEG ob o55o ea bee eee chlelad 14 0.29 12 2.33 12 0.26 
I 4 5.4 csocnee deems 15 1.27 12 4.58 12 0.20 
En vitnnns enn eananueun 13 1.85 10 5.70 10 0.30 
i 5 bis. Ge eanwieehicl 42 1.26 34 4.41 34 0.25 
Civil Engineering: 
Et deietetupieckeuesal 16 —1.19 14 —0.07 13 0.03 
SE ce ankes sdepeneny eee 13 4.15 10 1.80 10 —0.20 
Ry iain gk Ti been thle 29 1.21 24 —1.87 23 —0.10 
Chemical Engineering: 
| EES See 15 1.47 13 5.31 13 0.08 
ET os wide be bPennd kueeae 13 4.15 12 1.25 10 0.18 
Ek a vosenleesveueeane 28 0.86 25 2.13 23 0.12 
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TABLE 2—Concluded 





POINTS PROGRESS 


1-2 ScHOLASTIC 
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DELINQUENCY 
PROGRESS 
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Mean Mean 
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Mechanical Engineering: 
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Electrical Engineering: 
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SSS 2885 


ol el wh 


0.47 
0.02 
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QUALITATIVE RESULTS 


During the two years in which this 
experiment was carried on, 664 fresh- 
men were counseled (330 formed the 
control group). In order to obtain 
a qualitative point of view from these 
freshmen, a questionnaire was sent to 
each. Four hundred and thirty, 65 
per cent, replies were received. One 
hundred and sixty three, 78 per cent, 
of those counseled by the faculty said 
that the counseling was worth while, 
and one hundred and fifty students, 68 
per cent, counseled by the seniors 
answered similarly, making a total of 
three hundred and thirteen students, 
73 per cent, who said that the counsel- 
ing service was worth while. Ninety- 
four per cent of the control group in 
1931-32 said that they believed a 


counseling service would have been 
worth while. 

One hundred and forty, 69 per cent, 
of those counseled by the faculty, and 
one hundred and twenty-four, 56 
per cent, of those counseled by the 
seniors said that they were helped, 
making a total of 266, 62 per cent, who 
stated that they were helped by the 
counseling service. Students  indi- 
cated, by checking a scale, the amount 
of help they had received. Those 
counseled by the faculty said that they 
were helped an average of 1.07+.04 
points, and Group II, those counseled 
by the seniors, 0.82+.03. A com- 
pletely reliable difference exists be- 
tween these means. It will be re- 
membered that in points progress and 
delinquency progress those counseled 
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by the seniors progressed more than 
those counseled by the faculty. 

The methods by which students 
said their counselors helped them were: 
giving them encouragement and ad- 
vice, and miscellaneous and specific 
information; teaching them how to 
study; explaining their educational 
responsibility ; and showing interest in 
them and being friendly. (All reasons 
are listed in rank order according to 
the percentage of times given.) The 
reasons given by those who were not 
helped were: insufficient contact, no 
useful information given, no need for 
aid, uninterested counseler, and be- 
yond help. 

The students counseled by the fac- 
ulty preferred faculty counselors and 
those counseled by seniors preferred 
senior counselors. In general senior 
counselors were preferred more than 
faculty counselors. Seniors were pre- 
ferred as counselors because they have 
had experience more recent and similar 
to the freshmen’s; seniors’ problems 
are like freshmen’s; seniors are more 
confidential; they have more time and 
are more friendly; and freshmen look 
up to seniors. The faculty counselors 
were preferred because they are more 
experienced, more competent and have 
more knowledge than seniors; they 
inspire more confidence and give better 
advice; they are more interested, and 
are in daily contact with the students. 

The chief reasons which the fresh- 
men gave for their delinquencies were: 
lack of application, lack of previous 
preparation, lack of knowledge of how 
to study, and inadequate time for 
study. Those not counseled tended 
to emphasize the reasons beyond their 
control. 

The principal benefits of the coun- 


seling from the viewpoint of the fresh- 
men counseled were that: They 
received encouragement, advice, and 
assistance on specific work; they were 
adjusted to the new environment; they 
learned how to study; and received 
friendship. 

The objections which were given to 
the counseling service were: lack of 
really valuable information given; lack 
of seriousness on the part of the coun- 
selors and freshmen; insufficient con- 
tact; and disturbance of the student’s 
individual initiative. 

A questionnaire was also given to 
each of the ninety-one counselors who 
participated both years in this experi- 
ment. Eighty-four, 92 per cent, of 
the total number replied. Twenty- 
four, 85 per cent, of the faculty 
counselors indicated that the coun- 
seling service was worth while. 
Thirty-five, 62 per cent, of the senior 
counselors said that the counseling 
service was worth while; making a 
total of fifty-nine, 70 per cent of all 
the counselors, who said that the 
counseling service was worth while. 

To the question ‘Have the efforts 
which you have expended in time 
and endeavor been worth while from 
your personal point of view?’’, sixty- 
four per cent of the counselors said 
that it was. Seventy-five per cent of 
the counselors said that the counseling 
service should be continued. The 
senior counselors spent more time on 
counseling than did the faculty 
counselors. A majority of counselors 
felt that the senior counselors were 
more effective than faculty counselors. 
All counselors helped more students 
than they believed they did. 

The counselors’ chief objections to 
or doubts about the counseling were: 
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that the poorer freshmen are not worth 
saving; that students co-operate too 
little; and that too much of the 
counselor’s time is consumed. The 
difficulties encountered were in making 
appointments, interference with pro- 
fessional work, and lack of freshmen 
co-operation. The chief _ benefits 
which they claim for the service were 
the personal attention given to the 
freshmen, encouragement of the stu- 
dent, the personal benefits received by 
the counselors, the promotion of 
teacher-student relationships, and the 
teaching to the student of the responsi- 
bility of a college education. 

The counselors said they helped 
their students by giving encourage- 
ment and self-confidence, by teaching 
the students how to study, by improv- 
ing their attitudes, by being friendly, 
by increasing their interest in their 
work, by pointing out errors, and 
by emphasizing responsibility. The 
counselors gained contact with their 
freshmen principally by telephone, and 
by visiting the freshmen in their rooms. 
They gave the following main reasons 
for freshmen delinquencies: poor 
methods of study, lack of previous 
preparation, lack of interest and initia- 
tive, and lack of application. 

The main suggestions for improve- 
ment of the counseling service were 
better counselor training, voluntary 
counseling service, and a _ smaller 
number of students assigned to each 
counselor. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The following general conclusions 
are drawn from the results of this 
experiment: 
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1. Personnel counseling by seniors 
can significantly decrease the delin- 
quency of students who are below 
passing in scholarship. 

2. Personnel counseling by faculty 
counselors improves, though not with 
complete statistical significance, the 
scholarship of students below passing. 

3. Counselors differ in ability to 
counsel students and to improve the 
scholarship of those students below 
passing. 

4. Counseling produces a more nor- 
mal distribution of students in 
personnel factors. Scholastically de- 
linquent students in the middle 
quarters in intelligence test scores 
progress more than any others. Stu- 
dents who are most delinquent progress 
the most. 

5. Of all delinquent students who 
improve scholastically, those who 
receive counseling improve most 
rapidly. 

6. Counseling is worth while, ac- 
cording to the opinions of those 
counseled. The freshmen who were 
not counseled also considered that it 
would be worth while. 

7. According to questionnaire re- 
plies, faculty counseling is more worth- 
while than senior counseling, and 
faculty counselors are more preferred 
than senior counselors. 

8. The chief reasons freshmen give 
for their delinquencies are: lack of 
application, lack of previous prepara- 
tion, and lack of knowledge of how to 
study. 

9. The counselors judge that the 
counseling service is worth while, and 
should be continued. 





The Transition from Day to Night Lighting 


By C. E. FERREE AND GERTRUDE Rann, Research Laboratory of Physiological 
Optics, Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute, Johns Hopkins Medical School 


The careful researches of Drs. Ferree and Rand effectually dispose 
of the belief that a mixture of daylight and artificial light is in- 
jurious. Practical suggestions are offered for taking care of the 
transition to artificial light as daylight fades. 


In order to test the current belief that the mixture of daylight and 
artificial light, as in late afternoon illumination, is undesirable, the fol- 
lowing experiments were conducted. (1) A comparison was made of 
the effect of artificial light, daylight and mixtures of artificial light with 
daylight, on acuity, speed of vision, power to sustain acuity, and ocular 
fatigue. In each case the intensity of illumination was made the same 
and the eye was fully adapted to the illumination used. The object of 
these experiments was to ascertain whether there is anything detrimen- 
tal to the eye in the mixture of artificial light and daylight so far as color 
and composition are concerned. (2) In a second series of experiments 
the artificial light was turned on at different times in the late hours of 
the afternoon on different days and the effect on speed of vision was 
determined. In these experiments the tests were made at different 
intervals of fifteen minutes, beginning early or in the middle of the 
afternoon and continuing until after darkness was complete. These re- 
sults give a history of the eye’s performance under the changing intensi- 
ties of afternoon light until the artificial light was added, the immediate 
effect of adding that light, and the effect from then on until a constant 
state of performance was reached. An opportunity is thus had to see 
directly the effect of adding the artificial light on the powers of an eye 
that has been subjected to the actual conditions under which oureyes 
are placed in a working day that lasts until or after nightfall. (3) In 
a third series of experiments, a brief study of the problem was made in 
relation to the adaptation of the eye. The object of this study was to 
show to what extent the eye is rendered deficient in the late hours of the 
afternoon by its previous exposure to a light of high intensity and by its 
failure to keep pace by adaptation with the change of intensity. 

It was found that the mixture of daylight and artificial light is not in 
itself undesirable. In fact, it is slightly superior to artificial light alone. 
The source of the popular misconception probably lies in the fact that a 
greater total intensity of light is needed during late afternoon hours 
(when the two kinds of light are usually mixed) due to the slow adapta- 
tion of the eye following brilliant illumination of mid-day. In other 
words, the deficiency is primarily in the eye, not in the mixture of the 
two lights, and would hold for any kind of illumination. Ways are 
suggested in which the change from day to night lighting can be made 
less abrupt and less objectionable. 
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HERE has long been a belief 

among those who have to face 

lighting problems in a practical 
way that the mixture of artificial light 
and daylight is not desirable. One 
prominent lighting engineer writes that 
in making a satisfactory installation to 
be used as a supplement to daylight, 
invariably more light has to be planned 
for than is required in an inside room 
in which artificial light alone is used. 
In other cases it has been a question 
of serious debate whether it is not 
better and perhaps more economical 
that daylight be excluded entirely in 
the late hours of the afternoon and 
artificial light alone be used. In still 
other cases photometric measurements 
of mixtures of artificial light and day- 
light have been discredited as not hav- 
ing their accustomed meaning, because 
of the belief that these mixtures 
create a visual anomoly. If space 
would permit, many other instances of 
a similar character could be cited. 
The question has long been under dis- 
cussion in the lighting of schoolrooms, 
offices, factories, etc. 

When a belief has persisted so long 
in spite of obvious difficulties of accept- 
ance and explanation, it is usually not 
safe to assume that it is entirely with- 
out justifiable cause or foundation. 
Very often, however, the true cause 
is found not to be the one popularly 
assigned. From the standpoint of 
the composition of the light, it seems 
incredible that there could be anything 
especially deleterious to the eye in the 
mixture of daylight and artificial light. 
The natural assumption would be that 
the mixture would be poorer than day- 
light and better than artificial light. 
Very few, even of those who hold to 


the belief that the mixture is deleteri- 
ous, would rate an illuminant that gives 
a light intermediate in composition 
and color between daylight and Mazda 
light as less desirable than Mazda 
light; nor could they reasonably hold 
that it should make any difference so 
long as the same composition is ob- 
tained, whether the light waves are 
mixed in the process of emission or 
after emission has taken place. 

Four types of reason might perhaps 
be assigned for the belief. (1) The 
mixture is itself deleterious. (2) The 
method of making the mixture is at 
fault; that is, artificial light usually 
comes from more or less concentrated 
overhead sources and the daylight 
from windows or side sources of large 
area. (3) The trouble is not with the 
light or the type of installation, but 
with the state of sensitivity of the eye. 
For example, during the greater part 
of the day the eye is desensitized by a 
high intensity of illumination which 
reaches a peak around midday. As 
the light fails through the afternoon, 
the eye’s gain in sensitivity by adap- 
tation, if full efficiency for each inten- 
sity of light is to be attained, must 
keep pace with the loss of light. 
During the middle and late hours of 
the afternoon, daylight fails more 
rapidly than the eye adapts; hence, a 
higher total of light is needed in the late 
afternoon to give satisfactory seeing 
than if the eye had not had the hours of 
pre-exposure to the higher daylight in- 
tensities. From this point of view it 
can be readily understood why it should 
be found that in case of an installation 
that is to be used as a supplement to 
daylight, a higher total intensity has 
to be planned for than is needed in 

















an installation for an inside room. (4) 
The belief is based on superficial 
impressions of various kinds. (a) A 
sudden change either in intensity or 
color of light is apt to be unpleasant. 
(b) Artificial light is colored light. 
Colored light, depending upon its hue 
and saturation, is strong in its subjec- 
tive effect. For this reason a super- 
ficial comparison of colored and 
colorless light usually results in an 
overestimation of the amount of the 
colored light. There is a tendency, 
therefore, to overestimate artificial 
light as compared with daylight or a 
mixture of artificial light and daylight. 
Unevenness of distribution, unevenness 
of surface brightness and poor diffusion 
also frequently lead to the overestima- 
tion of artificial light. (c) A low in- 
door daylight illumination, even when 
supplemented by a_ considerable 
amount of artificial light, seems in- 
sufficient when contrasted with the 
more brightly illuminated exterior 
seen through the windows. An 
equally low indoor artificial illumina- 
tion seems sufficiently intense when 
contrasted with the darkness of a 
night exterior. 

In order to test the first two of these 
reasons, the following investigation has 
been conducted. Artificial light and 
daylight were mixed in equal propor- 
tions at different levels of intensity and 
a comparison was made of the effect 
on the eye of these mixtures with that 
of daylight and of artificial light of the 
same photometric intensities. Two 
types of installation were used. In 
the first the artificial light, the daylight 
and mixture of the two, all came from 
the same light-well and all were passed 
through a diffusion sash of ground glass 
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swung beneath. The distribution 
effects for the three kinds of light were 
thus as nearly the same as was possible. 
In the second the daylight and the 
artificial light were obtained from the 
light-well, and the mixed light was 
formed from the artificial light coming 
from the light-well and daylight from 
side windows. This conformed 
roughly to the conditions assigned in 
the second of the reasons mentioned 
above and gave a closer approximation 
to the illumination effects under which 
the mixture is ordinarily used. 

In a second series of experiments the 
artificial light was turned on at differ- 
ent times in the late hours of the 
afternoon on different days, and the 
effect on the speed of vision was 
determined. In these experiments the 
speed of vision was obtained at inter- 
vals of 15 minutes, beginning early 
or in the middle of the afternoon and 
continuing until after darkness was 
complete. The series was so arranged 
that the speed was obtained imme- 
diately before and after the artificial 
light was added, the tests then being 
continued under the mixture of the 
two lights through the period of 
vanishing daylight and long enough 
under the artificial light alone for the 
eye to become completely adapted to 
that light, as was shown by the absence 
of further change in the result. These 
results give a history of the eye’s 
performance under the changing in- 
tensities of afternoon light until the 
artificial light was turned on, the 
immediate effect of adding that light, 
and the effect from then on until a 
constant state of performance was 
reached. An opportunity is thus 
afforded to see directly the effect of 
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adding the artificial light on the powers 
of an eye that has been subjected to 
the actual conditions under which our 
eyes are placed in the course of a work- 
ing day which lasts until or after night- 
fall. It is interesting to note that in 
each case the speed of vision was 
increased by the addition of the arti- 
ficial light to nearly the same value as 
would be expected for daylight if it 
were of the same intensity as the mix- 
ture produced by adding the artificial 
light; but it is not equal to the per- 
formance given when, as was later 
tried, the eye was completely adapted 
to that same amount and proportion 
of mixture of artificial light and day- 
light. Quite aside from its bearing on 
the problem of mixing artificial light 
with daylight, the results are also 
interesting with regard to the informa- 
tion they give as to the eye’s powers of 
performance at different times under 
the changing afternoon illumination, 
and the opportunity that is afforded 
thereby for comparing these powers of 
performance with hourly records of 
production during the afternoon hour 
for the same season of the year. 

In a third series of experiments a 
brief study of the problem was made 
in relation to the adaptation of the 
eye. The object of this study was to 
show to what extent the eye is rendered 
deficient in the late hours of the after- 
noon by its previous exposure to a 
light of high intensity and by its failure 
to keep pace by adaptation with the 
change of intensity. Two sets of 
experiments were conducted. In the 
first set, a determination was made of 
the eye’s deficiency in speed at the 
time the artificial light was added, due 
to the adaptation situation just noted. 
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That is, the speed was obtained with 
the eye fully adapted to a mixture of 
artificial light and daylight of the same 
intensity and proportions as were used 
in the afternoon series, and the differ- 
ence taken between this speed and that 
obtained in the afternoon series. As 
a supplement to these results, it was 
also determined what intensity a mixed 
light of these proportions must have in 
order to give the speed obtained in the 
afternoon series when the eye is fully 
adapted to the illumination employed. 
The result obtained may be considered 
the effective value of the illuminaton 
used in the afternoon series for the 
state of adaptation prevailing at that 
time, and indicates roughly the in- 
tensity of illumination that would be 
needed to give equally good results in 
an inside room. In the second set of 
experiments, the transition from early 
afternoon light to artificial light was 
made. abruptly. The intention here 
was to get some estimate of the total 
effect of the preéxposure of the eye to 
the higher intensities of daylight on 
its subsequent powers of performance 
at the lower levels of intensity used in 
artificiallighting. In these experiments 
the eye was exposed for one hour to the 
daylight intensity and the speed of 
vision determined. The daylight was 
then entirely excluded from the room 
and the artificial light turned on. 
Speed tests were made immediately 
and at intervals of five minutes until 
complete readaptation had occurred. 
The difference in speed at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the period under 
the artificial light shows the full effect 
of the daylight pre-exposure. As a 
supplement to these results, with the 
eye fully adapted to the artificial light, 
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determinations were made of the in- 
tensity of light necessary to give each 
of the speeds obtained while the eye 
was progressively adapting. As be- 
fore, each of these values might be 
roughly designated as the effective 
value of the illumination employed for 
that particular state of adaptation; 
and the difference between it and the 
illumination actually used, the illumi- 
nation equivalent of the eye’s loss of 
speed for the particular condition in 
question. : 


A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECT OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, DAYLIGHT, AND 
MIXTURES OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND 
DAYLIGHT ON ACUITY, SPEED OF 
VISION, POWER TO SUSTAIN ACUITY, 
AND OCULAR FATIGUE 


The experiments were conducted in 
an optics room fitted especially for the 
purpose. This room was 16 ft. long, 
13 ft. wide and 12 ft. high. The walls 
were painted a matt white and the floor 
a matt light gray. The room was 
provided with two windows on one 
side, 3 x 6 ft., and a skylight 12 x 9 ft. 
Beneath the skylight was a light-well 
8 ft. deep at one end and 5 ft. at the 
other. The walls of this light-well 
were painted matt white. Beneath 
the light-well were swung two diffusion 
sashes of ground glass, each 12 x 4.5 ft. 
All of the light entering the room from 
the light-well passed through these 
sashes. To provide for the ventilation 
of the room, the sashes were dropped 
il in. below the opening of the light- 
well. 

For the artificial light 8 X-Ray re- 
flectors' (No. 610 Jupiter) were used, 


1 Donated for use in these experiments by 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
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equally spaced, 6 ft. above the diffusion 
sashes. They were attached. by ad- 
justable mounts to an iron pipe sup- 
ported on 9-in. brackets extending out 
from the back wall of the light-well. 
The design of the reflectors, the height 
above the diffusion sashes, and the 
adjustable mounts permitted of a 
comparatively even spray of light 
over the diffusion sashes. The effect 
was that of a room uniformly illumi- 
nated with a soft diffused light with 
very little unevenness of surface 
brightness. 

In order to provide for the control 
and variation of the amount of day- 
light entering the light-well, two sets of 
curtains were installed directly be- 
neath the skylight, one set consisting 
of four overlapping light-proof curtains 
on provide for the gross changes, the 
other of three thin, white curtains to 
give the finer changes often needed 
in maintaining constancy of illumi- 
nation. Beneath the diffusion sashes 
were installed three sets of curtains, 
one broad light-proof curtain, the 
edges of which were enclosed to a depth 
of several inches in a light-tight boxing, 
covering the entire ceiling of the room; 
and two sets of thin white curtains, one 
running lengthwise of the room and the 
other crosswise. These latter curtains 
could be used for the control and varia- 
tion of daylight, artificial light, or the 
mixture of the two. In order to vary 
the amount of artificial light incident 
on the diffusion sashes, each of the eight 
units was installed on a separate circuit 
with voltmeter and rheostat control 
and provided with a separate switch. 
By means of all of the controls, any 
amount of daylight or artificial light, 
or the mixture of the two in any pro- 
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adding the artificial light on the powers 
of an eye that has been subjected to 
the actual conditions under which our 
eyes are placed in the course of a work- 
ing day which lasts until or after night- 
fall. It is interesting to note that in 
each case the speed of vision was 
increased by the addition of the arti- 
ficial light to nearly the same value as 
would be expected for daylight if it 
were of the same intensity as the mix- 
ture produced by adding the artificial 
light; but it is not equal to the per- 
formance given when, as was later 
tried, the eye was completely adapted 
to that same amount and proportion 
of mixture of artificial light and day- 
light. Quite aside from its bearing on 
the problem of mixing artificial light 
with daylight, the results are also 
interesting with regard to the informa- 
tion they give as to the eye’s powers of 
performance at different times under 
the changing afternoon illumination, 
and the opportunity that is afforded 
thereby for comparing these powers of 
performance with hourly records of 
production during the afternoon hour 
for the same season of the year. 

In a third series of experiments a 
brief study of the problem was made 
in relation to the adaptation of the 
eye. The object of this study was to 
show to what extent the eye is rendered 
deficient in the late hours of the after- 
noon by its previous exposure to a 
light of high intensity and by its failure 
to keep pace by adaptation with the 
change of intensity. Two sets of 
experiments were conducted. In the 
first set, a determination was made of 
the eye’s deficiency in speed at the 
time the artificial light was added, due 
to the adaptation situation just noted. 
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That is, the speed was obtained with 
the eye fully adapted to a mixture of 
artificial light and daylight of the same 
intensity and proportions as were used 
in the afternoon series, and the differ- 
ence taken between this speed and that 
obtained in the afternoon series. As 
a supplement to these results, it was 
also determined what intensity a mixed 
light of these proportions must have in 
order to give the speed obtained in the 
afternoon series when the eye is fully 
adapted to the illumination employed. 
The result obtained may be considered 
the effective value of the illuminaton 
used in the afternoon series for the 
state of adaptation prevailing at that 
time, and indicates roughly the in- 
tensity of illumination that would be 
needed to give equally good results in 
an inside room. In the second set of 
experiments, the transition from early 
afternoon light to artificial light was 
made abruptly. The intention here 
was to get some estimate of the total 
effect of the preéxposure of the eye to 
the higher intensities of daylight on 
its subsequent powers of performance 
at the lower levels of intensity used in 
artificiallighting. In these experiments 
the eye was exposed for one hour to the 
daylight intensity and the speed of 
vision determined. The daylight was 
then entirely excluded from the room 
and the artificial light turned on. 
Speed tests were made immediately 
and at intervals of five minutes until 
complete readaptation had occurred. 
The difference in speed at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the period under 
the artificial light shows the full effect 
of the daylight pre-exposure. As 4 
supplement to these results, with the 
eye fully adapted to the artificial light, 
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determinations were made of the in- 
tensity of light necessary to give each 
of the speeds obtained while the eye 
was progressively adapting. As be- 
fore, each of these values might be 
roughly designated as the effective 
value of the illumination employed for 
that particular state of adaptation; 
and the difference between it and the 
illumination actually used, the illumi- 
nation equivalent of the eye’s loss of 
speed for the particular condition in 
question. . 


A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECT OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, DAYLIGHT, AND 
MIXTURES OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND 
DAYLIGHT ON ACUITY, SPEED OF 
VISION, POWER TO SUSTAIN ACUITY, 
AND OCULAR FATIGUE 


The experiments were conducted in 
an optics room fitted especially for the 
purpose. This room was 16 ft. long, 
13 ft. wide and 12 ft. high. The walls 
were painted a matt white and the floor 
a matt light gray. The room was 
provided with two windows on one 
side, 3 x 6 ft., and a skylight 12 x 9 ft. 
Beneath the skylight was a light-well 
8 ft. deep at one end and 5 ft. at the 
other. The walls of this light-well 
were painted matt white. Beneath 
the light-well were swung two diffusion 
sashes of ground glass, each 12 x 4.5 ft. 
All of the light entering the room from 
the light-well passed through these 
sashes. To provide for the ventilation 
of the room, the sashes were dropped 
11 in. below the opening of the light- 
well. 

For the artificial light 8 X-Ray re- 
flectors' (No. 610 Jupiter) were used, 


1 Donated for use in these experiments by 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
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equally spaced, 6 ft. above the diffusion 
sashes. They were attached. by ad- 
justable mounts to an iron pipe sup- 
ported on 9-in. brackets extending out 
from the back wall of the light-well. 
The design of the reflectors, the height 
above the diffusion sashes, and the 
adjustable mounts permitted of a 
comparatively even spray of light 
over the diffusion sashes. The effect 
was that of a room uniformly illumi- 
nated with a soft diffused light with 
very little unevenness of surface 
brightness. 

In order to provide for the control 
and variation of the amount of day- 
light entering the light-well, two sets of 
curtains were installed directly be- 
neath the skylight, one set consisting 
of four overlapping light-proof curtains 
on provide for the gross changes, the 
other of three thin, white curtains to 
give the finer changes often needed 
in maintaining constancy of illumi- 
nation. Beneath the diffusion sashes 
were installed three sets of curtains, 
one broad light-proof curtain, the 
edges of which were enclosed to a depth 
of several inches in a light-tight boxing, 
covering the entire ceiling of the room; 
and two sets of thin white curtains, one 
running lengthwise of the room and the 
other crosswise. These latter curtains 
could be used for the control and varia- 
tion of daylight, artificial light, or the 
mixture of the two. In order to vary 
the amount of artificial light incident 
on the diffusion sashes, each of the eight 
units was installed on a separate circuit 
with voltmeter and rheostat control 
and provided with a separate switch. 
By means of all of the controls, any 
amount of daylight or artificial light, 
or the mixture of the two in any pro- 
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portion desired, could readily be varied 
from full intensity to extinction, and 
constancy of illumination could be 
maintained within a negligible limit of 
error. The windows also were pro- 
vided with light-proof curtains. Each 
of the light-proof curtains, overhead 
and window, was painted matt white 
on the inside. When the daylight to 
be mixed with the artificial light was 
obtained from the light-well, the cur- 
tains over the windows were drawn; 
and when obtained from the windows, 
daylight was excluded from the light- 
well by drawing the curtains under the 
skylight. By means of these two sets 
of curtains, window-light or skylight 
could be mixed with the artificial light 
as desired. 

The tests for the effect on the eye 
were conducted at four intensities. 
For the first three of these intensities 
100-watt frosted type B Mazda lamps 
were used. The light from the type B 
rather than the type C lamp was pre- 
ferred for these experiments because 
of its greater difference from daylight 
in color and composition. However, 
since the fourth intensity could not be 
obtained with the type B lamp, bowl- 
enameled 200-watt type C lamps were 
used. One intensity was selected for 
use with all of the tests cited above: 
acuity, speed of vision, power to 
sustain acuity and ocular fatigue. 
These tests have been described so 
frequently in former papers® that it 


2 Ferree, C. E., and Rand, G. The effect 
of variations in intensity of illumination on 
functions of importance to the working eye. 
Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc., 1920, 15, 769-792; 
The effect of variations in intensity of 
illumination on acuity, speed of accommo- 
dation and other important eye functions. 





does not seem necessary to take the 
space for their description here. In 
making the tests the artificial light and 
the daylight were both taken from the 
light-well and were mixed in equal 
proportions. The artificial light, the 
daylight and the mixture were all 
made equal in every case at the test 
surface. In making the equalization 
of the components of daylight and 
artificial light for the mixture, the 
measurements were also made at the 
test surface. 

The results for these tests are given 
in table 1. The order of ranking as to 
merit was the same, it will be noted, for 
the four tests. The artificial light 
gave the poorest results, the daylight 
the best results, and the mixture of the 
two in equal proportions an_inter- 
mediate result. Because of the agree- 
ment in ranking for the four tests and 
the excessive amount of time required 





Trans. Amer. Ophthal. Soc., 1921, 19, 259 
294; The effect of variation of visual angle, 
intensity and composition of light on 
important ocular functions. Trans. Illum. 
Eng. Soc., 1922, 17, 69-86; The effect of in- 
crease of intensity of illumination on acuity 
and the question of the intensity of illu- 
mination of test charts. Amer. Jour. 
Ophthal., 1923, 6, 672-675; Further studies 
on the effect of composition of light on 
important ocular functions. Trans. Illum. 
Eng. Soc., 1924, 19, 424-447; Intensity of 
light and speed of vision. I. Effect of size 
of object and difference of coefficient of re- 
flection as between object and background. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1929, 12, 363-391; Inten- 
sity of light and speed of vision. II. Com- 
parative effects for dark objects on light 
backgrounds and light objects on dark 
backgrounds. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
388-422; Visibility of objects as affected by 
color and composition of light. Part I, 
Personnel Journal, 1931, 9, 475-492; Part 
II, ibid., 1931, 9, 108-124. 
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to make all four of them, particularly 
the fatigue test, for all four intensities, 


the speed test alone was used for the 
remaining intensities. In all cases, as 


TABLE 1 
Comparative effect of equal intensities of daylight, artificial light, and a mizture of the two in 


equal proportions on acuity, speed of vision, power to sustain acuity, and ocular fatigue; 
light in all cases from overhead sources 


A. Acuity 





INTENSITY 





Horizontal 
component 


Vertical 
component 


TYPE OF LIGHTING 


PER CENT CHANGE 
AS COMPARED 
WITH DAYLIGHT 





th bo bo 
ww wr 


KR. e. 


2 
6 
0 


Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 





B. Speed of vision 





INTENSITY 





Horizontal | 
component 


Vertical 
component 


| 


TYPE OF LIGHTING 


SPEED OF VISION 


PER CENT CHANGE 
AS COMPARED 
WITH DAYLIGHT 





Kt. e. 
4.2 


4.6 
5.0 


| 
| 


Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 








C. Power to sustain acuity 





INTENSITY 





Horizontal 
component 


Vertical 
component 


TYPE OF LIGHTING 


RATIO TIME CLEAR 
TO TIME BLURRED 


PER CENT CHANGE 
AS COMPARED 
WITH DAYLIGHT 





Rr. ¢. 


2.3 
3 
3 


ft. ¢. 
4.2 


4.6 


2. 
2. 5.0 





Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 





7.57 
6.20 
5.0 








D. Ocular fatigue 





INTENSITY 





Horizontal 
component 


TYPE OF LIGHTING 


Vertical 
component 


RATIO TIME 
CLEAR TO 
TIME BLURRED 
REDUCED TO 
COMMON 
STANDARD 


PER CENT 
LOSS IN 
EFFICIENCY 





ft. ¢. 


St. @. 


2.3 4.2 Daylight : 


2.3 4.6 Mixed light 

















Artificial light 
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before, the equalization was made at 
the test surface. The results for these 
tests are givenintable2. Again it will 
be noted, for all intensities, that the 
artificial light gave the poorest results, 
the daylight the best, and the mixture 
in equal proportions an intermediate 
result. Table 3 gives the results when 
the daylight used in the mixture was 
obtained from the side windows. For 
this case the tests were made only for 
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closely those obtained when the day- 
light for the mixture was taken from 
the light-well, that it did not seem 
necessary to extend the work to include 
the two more difficult and time-con- 
suming tests. Check observers were 
used in the verification of the results. 
Some difference was obtained in the 
amount of effect for the different 
observers, but the order of ranking as 
to merit was in every case the same, 


TABLE 2 


Comparative effect of daylight, artificial light and a mizture of the two in equal proportions on 
the speed of vision at four intensities; light from overhead sources 





INTENSITY 





Vertical 
component 


Horizontal 
component 


TYPE OF LIGHTING 


PER CENT CHANGE 
AS COMPARED 
WITH DAYLIGHT 


SPEED OF VISION 





It. €. 
12.06 


13.30 
14.54 


St. €. 
6.70 


6.70 
6.70 


2.30 
2.30 
2.30 


0.575 
0.575 
0.575 








Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 


Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 


Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 


Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 











acuity at one intensity and for speed 
at the four intensities. The tests were 
not made for power to sustain acuity 
and for ocular fatigue for two reasons: 
(a) It was very difficult, with our 
provisions for the control of the win- 
dow-light, to maintain the high degree 
of constancy that is required in the 
3-minute record used in both of these 
tests. And (b) the results for the 
acuity and speed tests duplicated so 


that is, the mixture was slightly better 
than the artificial light alone, and 
slightly poorer than the daylight alone. 
While the claim to superiority for the 
mixed light as compared with the 
artificial light is slight in all cases, the 
results do surely indicate that there is 
nothing deleterious, so far as the more 
important visual functions are con- 
cerned, in the mixture of daylight and 
artificial light from the standpoint of 
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color and composition or the difference 
in the location and type of source used 
to supply the components for the 
mixture. 

It would appear, therefore, that we 
must look elsewhere for an explanation 


tory work and field work, obviously 
the first thing to do is to look for a 
disagreement in conditions. In the 
present case the disagreement in con- 
ditions is obvious. In our experiments 
each test was made with the eye 


TABLE 3 


Comparative effect on daylight and artificial light from overhead sources, and a mizture in equal 
proportions of artificial light from an overhead source with daylight from side windows, on 
acuity and speed of vision 
A. Acuity 





INTENSITY 


Horizontal Vertical 
component component 





TYPE OF LIGHTING ACUITY 


PER CENT CHANGE 
AS COMPARED 
WITH DAYLIGHT 





ft. c. ft.c. 
2.3 4.2 


2.3 4.6 
2.3 5.0 








Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 











B. Speed of vision 





INTENSITY 


Horizontal Vertical 
component component 





TYPE OF LIGHTING 


PER CENT CHANGE 
AS COMPARED 
WITH DAYLIGHT 


SPEED OF VISION 





It. e. ft.c. 
6.70 12.06 


6.70 13.30 


Daylight 


Mixed light 
6.70 14.54 Artificial light 
2.30 : Daylight 

2.30 i Mixed light 
2.30 . Artificial light 


Daylight 
Mixed light 
Artificial light 


0.575 ‘ Daylight 
0.575 ‘ Mixed light 
0.575 : Artificial light 
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of the belief that as good a result is not 
obtained as might be expected when 
artificial light is used to supplement 
daylight at the close of the working 
day. When an apparent disagreement 
of result is obtained between labora- 


completely adapted to each illumina- 
tionemployed. The experiments were 
planned with this end in view in order 
that the effect of color and composition 
of light and difference in location and 
type of source might be determined in 
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separation. In field work the results 
have been obtained when daylight is 
mixed with artificial light after hours 
of exposure of the eye to high daylight 
intensities. In the following series of 
experiments we have attempted, there- 
fore, to duplicate as closely as possible 
the conditions which are found in the 
practical situation. In these experi- 
ments the test for speed alone was 
used. Two reasons may be assigned 
for this: (a) the conditions were such 
that it was obviously impossible to 
use the test for fatigue and power to 
sustain acuity; (b) the acuity test is 
less sensitive than the speed test and 
has not as yet been found to add any- 
thing differential in the way of results 
to those obtained with the speed test. 


THE EFFECT ON SPEED OF VISION OF 
ADDING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT TO DAY- 
LIGHT IN THE LATE HOURS OF 
THE AFTERNOON 


These experiments were conducted in 
the same room as the work in the 
preceding section. The observer en- 
tered the room in the early afternoon. 
Tests were taken at intervals of 15 
minutes as the light decreased. When 
the illumination had reached the in- 
tensity chosen, the artificial light was 
turned on, tests being made imme- 
diately before and after the artificial 
light was added. The tests were then 
continued at intervals of 10 minutes 
until well after the daylight had dis- 
appeared from the room. 

The tests were made with the rotary 
tachistoscope described in former 
papers. Because of the rapidly chang- 
ing illumination, it was necessary to 
shorten the time consumed in making 
the determination of speed. For this 
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reason the time needed to discriminate 
the opening of the circle was measured 
for five instead of eight positions, as 
has been the case in all our former 
work on speed of vision. A correct 
judgment was required in three of the 
five positions. Also, because of the 
nature of the series, it was not possible 
to narrow down the determination of 
the threshold of speed as carefully and 
minutely as has been done heretofore. 
Then too, in order that as little time as 
possible should be consumed in making 
the illumination measurements, the 
horizontal component alone was read 
while the series was in progress. The 
ratio of the vertical to the horizontal 
component with the type of distribu- 
tion found in our optics room was 
determined in a number of separate 
series of measurements extending 
through the afternoon hours. As 
might be supposed, with an optics 
room illuminated by a light-well with 
a diffusion sash swung beneath, this 
ratio was found to have approxi- 
mately a constant value for each type 
of illumination. The horizontal com- 
ponent of illumination at the test 
surface was measured at the beginning 
and end of each series of exposures 
contributing to one determination of 
speed. An average of these values was 
taken as the intensity of illumination 
at which the test was made. The 
vertical component was computed 
from the horizontal component by 
applying the ratio previously deter- 
mined. On the front surface of the 
exposure disc, in line with the test 
object and the observer’s eye, was 
placed a fixation cross in order that the 
exposure might begin with the eye as 
closely as possible in adjustment for 
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the test object. Constancy of position 
of the eye was secured by having the 
observer bite a mouthboard in which 
the impression of his teeth had previ- 
ously been made and hardened in wax. 

A graphic representation of the 
results is given in the form of curves 
shown in figures 1 and 2. In these 
curves speed of vision is plotted on the 
vertical coérdinate and time of day on 
the horizontal codrdinate. Both com- 
ponents of illumination are also shown 
on the horizontal codrdinate. Speed, 
however, is not plotted against in- 
tensity of illumination. This should 
be kept clearly in mind when inspect- 
ing the shape of the curves. While as 
the afternoon advances the tendency 
is in general towards a lower illumina- 
tion, this is not always a smooth pro- 
gression, as is well known to everyone 
who is familiar with daylight measure- 
ments. It frequently happens, for 
example, that a higher intensity of 
illumination is found at a later than 
at an earlier period, due to some 
obscuration of light at the earlier 
period, particularly in the early and 
mid-afternoon hours. In fact, several 
factors contribute to the shape of the 
curves obtained: rate and direction 
of change of daylight from test to test 
during the afternoon in question, rate 
of adaptation of the eye to the chang- 
ing light, rate of change in size of pupil, 
the intensity of daylight at the time 
the artificial light was added and the 
proportion between the two compo- 
nents, etc. Because of all these fac- 
tors, the curves present quite a dif- 
ferent appearance from other curves 
which we have determined for the 
relation of speed of vision to intensity 
of light for intensities ranging from 0.5 


to 116 f. c., in which case the eye was 
allowed thoroughly to adapt to each 
intensity of illumination and ample 
opportunity was had for carefully 
determining and _ rechecking the 
determinations of the speed for each 
intensity. In the case of the present 
curves the determinations had to be 
made as quickly as possible, and 
the exact conditions obtaining for any 
curve could not be duplicated for the 
purpose of repeating and checking the 
determination. The curves can thus 
be considered only as representing the 
general trend of the function investi- 
gated under the conditions imposed. 
They should by no means be confused 
with curves intended to show the 
relation between intensity of light 
and speed of vision. 

In figure 1 the tests were begun at 
3:15 p.m. on March 25th and repeated 
at intervals of 15 minutes until 6:10 
p.m. At this time the daylight had 
decreased to 1 ft. c. horizontal compon- 
ent, 1.8. ft. c. vertical component, and 
comfortable reading from ordinary 
print was barely possible. The speed 
at this intensity, represented by the 
reciprocal of the exposure time in 
seconds needed to discriminate the 
test object, was 5.5. Artificial light 
was then added, horizontal component 
2.18 ft. c., vertical, 4.8 ft. c. The 
total mixed illumination at the time 
the test was taken was 2.40 ft. ec. 
horizontal component, 5.2 vertical 
component. This increased the speed 
of vision from 5.5 to 11.49, or 109 per 
cent. The series was then continued 
until 7:00 p.m., 30 minutes after day- 
light had completely disappeared and 
the eye had reached a permanent state 
of sensitivity to the intensity of arti- 
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THE Late Hours OF THE AFTERNOON 
Record taken March 25 
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TE OF DAY 4:00PM. 4:30 5:00 5:30 6:00 6:30 7:00 7:30 
FY-C.HORIZONTAL4O 35 28 25 25 22 19 14 10 856959376 7.464 616 6.16 
FY.C. VERTICAL 72 63 SO 45 435 40 34 25 18 143019.6!716 158'4 136 136 


Fig. 2. THe Errect on SPEED oF Vision oF ADDING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT TO DAYLIGHT IN 
THE LATE Hours OF THE AFTERNOON 


Record taken May 7. X indicates the speed obtained in a later determination when the 
eye was fully adapted to the mixed light. 
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ficial light. When the daylight had 
completely disappeared, the speed had 
decreased to 10.75, a change of 6.4 per 
cent. After dinner the tests under the 
artificial light were resumed from 7:55 
until 9:00 p.m. to show the effect of 
coming from outdoor darkness into 
a room lighted by 2.18 ft. c., horizontal 
component, 4.8 ft. c. vertical compon- 
ent, or artificial light. At the begin- 
ning of this period the speed was 10.31; 
at the close 10.75; a gain of 4.3 per 
cent. 

The curve shown in figure 2 illus- 
trates the effect of adding artificial 
light when the addition was made to 
higher intensities of daylight. The 
tests were begun at 4 p.m. and con- 
tinued at intervals of 15 minutes until 
6:25 p.m., at which time the intensity 
of the daylight was 5.6 ft. c. horizon- 
tal, 10.1 ft. c. vertical component. 
' Artificial light was then added of 
an intensity of 6.16 ft. c. horizontal 
component, 13.6 ft. ¢. vertical com- 
ponent. The effect was to increase 
the speed from 12.5 to 25.32, or 102 
per cent. As the daylight decreased 
the speed decreased to 12.90, a change 
of 49 per cent. 

The question has frequently been 
raised whether it is not better for the 
eye to exclude the daylight entirely 
when it has become insufficient for 
seeing and to depend upon artificial] 
light alone. The results shown in 
these three curves and of all the other 
tests we have made are quite definite 
on this point, so far as the effect on 
speed of vision is concerned. The 
speed is greater for the mixture than 
for the artificial light alone. When 
the artificial light is added, the increase 
in speed seems roughly to be all that 
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could be expected from the increase of 
intensity produced and the state of 
adaptation of the eye, and as the day- 
light dies away the decrease appears 
also to follow roughly the decrease of 
intensity. Unless some antipathy 
should be felt to the fluctuation in the 
eye’s adjustments to intensity pro- 
duced by the abrupt addition of the 
artificial light and the subsequent dy- 
ing away of the daylight, we can see 
no serious ocular objection to utilizing 
the daylight as long as it lasts in the 
form of a mixture with the artificial 
light, even when the transition from 
the one to the other is abrupt. The 
intensity curve could be made 
smoother, of course, by substituting 
the artificial light when the two are 
at or near the same intensity. If this 
were done, however, the disagreeable 
effect of a more abrupt color change 
would be experienced and the benefit 
to speed and other working powers of 
the eye during the period of increased 
intensity would: be lost. Also, a 
valuable and useful amount of day- 
light would be wasted. Suggestions 
are offered in the next section which 
are more satisfactory; at least one of 
these is also more feasible. 


A STUDY OF THE PROBLEM IN RELATION 
TO THE ADAPTATION OF THE EYE 


It has been shown in the previous 
sections that there is nothing detri- 
mental to the eye in the mixture of 
artificial light with daylight so far as 
composition and color are concerned. 
The effect on the more important 
visual functions is roughly what would 
be expected from an illumination rang- 
ing in color and composition between 
daylight and artificial light. Also, 
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no measurable difference in result was 
found when both components of the 
mixture were obtained from an over- 
head source, and when one was ob- 
tained from an overhead and the other 
from side sources. A greater total 
intensity of light during the late after- 
noon hours is needed, however, to give 
a satisfactory efficiency to the eye, 
than is required at night or during the 
day in an inside room. This, we be- 
lieve, is because of the high intensities 
to which the eye has been exposed dur- 
ing the day and the rapid rate of de- 
crease of light in the middle and late 
hours of the afternoon; that is, in its 
recovery of sensitivity, the eye is not 
able to keep pace with the failing 
illumination. Until it has had an 
opportunity to recover its sensitivity, 
more than the normal amount of light 
is needed. Thus the deficiency is 
primarily in the eye itself, due to the 
adaptation situation imposed, not in 
the mixture of the two kinds of light. 
The amount of the deficiency will in 
any case obviously depend upon the 
eye’s state of adaptation at the time 
the artificial light is added. In 
general, it would be supposed that 
better results would be obtained by 
turning on the artificial light before 
the daylight has reached its more 
rapid stage of rate of decline, because 
that is when the eye would be expected 
to experience its greatest lag in adap- 
tation. It should be the purpose of 
good afternoon lighting to minimize 
that lag as much as possible. Also, 


by turning on an artificial light of good 
intensity when the daylight is still 
strong, the subjective effects of abrupt 
changes, both of intensity and of color, 
are avoided. 


In other words, the 
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eye should be eased into the artificial] 
illumination gradually and not plunged 
into it suddenly, as happens when the 
daylight is allowed to grow/ ow before 
the artificial light is added. The best 
result, perhaps also the best economy, 
is obtained by turning on the artificial 
light before it seems really to be 
needed and allowing the daylight to 
fade out of the mixture gradually. 
When a fairly high intensity of arti- 
ficial light is used and it is turned on 
when the daylight is still high, the 
effect is of a gradual transition from 
one to the other which is more agree- 
able to the eye and less detrimental to 
its efficiency. 

Because of our belief that adaptation 
is the important ocular function in- 
volved in afternoon lighting, the 
investigation was concluded by making 
a brief study of the more obvious 
relations of the problem to adaptation. 
Two sets of experiments were con- 
ducted. In the first, a determination 
was made of the eye’s deficiency in 
speed at the time the artificial light 
was added, due to the adaptation 
situation imposed. That is, the speed 
was obtained with the eye fully adapted 
to a mixture of artificial light and day- 
light of the same intensity and pro- 
portions as were used in the afternoon 
series when the artificial light was 
turned on, and the difference taken 
between this speed and that obtained 
in the afternoon series. This was done 
for the curve represented in figure 2. 
The period of adaptat'on to the 
mixed light was one hour. The speed 
was changed, as the result of adap- 
tation, from 25.32 to 27.78 (shown 
at x in figure 2), an increase of 9.7 per 
cent. 
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As a supplement to these results, it 
was also determined what intensity a 
mixed light of these proportions must 
have in order to give the speed that 
had been obtained in the afternoon 
series, if the eye were to be fully 
adapted to the illumination employed. 
Again the period of adaptation was 
one hour. In the first case it was 
found that when the eye was fully 
adapted to an illumination of 3.13 ft. 
c. it attained to the same speed as was 
given by 4 ft. c. in the afternoon series; 
in the second case, the same speed at 
7.73 ft. c. that it had in the afternoon 
series at 9.5 ft. c. That is, in the 
former case the eye required 28 per 
cent more light to give equally good 
results because it was not fully 
adapted, and in the latter case, 23 per 
cent more light. Roughly speaking, 
according to these results, in the first 
case a total of 28 per cent more light 
would have had to be planned for 
under the conditions obtaining in our 
test room at 5:55 p.m. on March 
26th, than would have been required 
to give the same result in an inside 
room; and 23 per cent more at 6:25 
p.m. on May 7th. 

In the second set of experiments, the 
transition from early afternoon light 
to artificial light was made abruptly. 
The intention here was to get some 
estimate of the total effect of the 
preéxposure of the eye to the higher 
intensities of daylight on its subse- 
quent powers of performance at the 
lower levels of intensity used in 
artificial lighting. In these experi- 
ments the eye was exposed for one 
hour to 60 ft. c. of daylight, horizontal 
component, 108 ft. c. vertical compon- 
ent, and thespeed of vision determined. 


¢ 
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The daylight was then entirely ex- 
cluded from the room and the artificial 
light turned on, 2.3 ft. ¢. horizontal 
component, 5 ft. c. vertical component. 
Speed tests were made immediately 
and at intervals of 5 minutes until 
complete readaptation had occurred. 
A graphic representation of the results 
is given in figure 3. The difference 
in the speed at the beginning and end 
of this period under artificial light 
shows the full effect of the daylight 
pre-exposure. At the beginning of 
this period it was 5.46; at the close 
11.17, an increase of 105 per cent. 


: 


t) 
TIME OF DAY 4:00PM. 410 420 430 440 
Ft... C. HORIZONTAL 60 23 23 23 23 23 23 23 
Fr..C VERTICAL 108 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 


Fia. 3. Tue Errect on SPEED OF VISION OF 
AN ABRUPT TRANSITION FROM DAYLIGHT 
oF HiaH INTENSITY TO ARTIFICIAL 
Licut 

As a supplement to these results, 
determinations were made of the in- 
tensity of light needed, with the eye 
fully adapted to the artificial light, 
to give each of the speeds obtained 
while the eye was progressively adapt- 
ing. The results of these determina- 
tions are given in table 4. It will be 
seen that when the eye was fully 
adapted to the artificial light, only 
0.83 ft. c. (36 per cent) was required 
to give a result equal to that obtained 
from 2.3 ft. c. immediately after the 
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change was made from daylight to 
artificial light; at the end of 5 minutes 
only 0.94 ft. c. (41 per cent) was 
required; at the end of 10 minutes 1.4 
ft. c. (61 per cent); at the end of 15 
minutes 1.87 ft. c. (81 per cent); and 
at the end of 20 minutes, 2.3 ft. c. 
(100 per cent). 

By the use of artificial daylight with 
proper attention to adaptation effects, 
the transition from day to night light- 
ing can of course be made still less 
conspicuous. In one of our laboratory 
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of color. Illuminated with it, the 
printed page has an orange-yellow 
appearance. Black letters or other 
characters do not stand out from the 
background as clearly as on a white 
surface. The sensation difference be- 
tween black and color is less than 
between black and white. (2) Mazda 
light is “fuzzy,” while artificial day- 
light is smoother in quality. There is 
probably better focusing for artificial 
daylight and less scatter of light by the 
media of the eye. The clearer vision 


TABLE 4 
The immediate effect on speed of vision of a sudden transition to artificial light after one hour of 
adaptation to a high intensity of daylight, and the effect at intervals of five minutes until 
complete adaptation had occurred 





























INTENSITY ILLUMINATION 
REQUIRED TO EFFECTIVE 
TIME OF SPEED OF GIVE THIS VALUE OF 
TEST TYPE OF LIGHTING VISION SPEED WITH ARTIFICIAL 
Horizontal Vertical EYE FULLY LIGHT 
component | component ADAPTED 
p.m, Rr. €. ft.c. per cent 
4:05 60.0 108.0 Daylight 40.0 60.0 
4:08 2.3 5.0 Artificial light 5.46 0.83 36 
4:13 2.3 5.0 Artificial light 6.17 0.94 41 
4:18 2.3 5.0 Artificial light 7.19 1.40 61 
4:23 2.3 5.0 Artificial light 10.10 1.87 81 
4:28 2.3 5.0 Artificial light 11.17 2.30 100 





rooms provided with a combined day- 
light and artificial daylight skylight, 
for example, the change can be made 
unnoticeable. While a skylight is not 
feasible for general use, much can be 
accomplished with desk and reading 
lamps equipped to give artificial day- 
light. Aside from the adaptation 
factor noted above, the change from 
daylight to Mazda light is annoying 
from the standpoint of color and the 
visual quality of the light. (1) Un- 
corrected Mazda light has a great deal 





which is obtained with light properly 
corrected for color and composition is 
very helpful to old eyes and to eyes 
having residual refractive errors or 
defective vision from any cause what- 
soever. (3) Mazda light is very irri- 
tating to many supersensitive and 
pathologic eyes. To a great number 
of them night work is made possible 
and even comfortable by the use of 
artificial daylight. The next great 
step in the history of lighting is to 
put artificial daylight on a production 




















basis. Adequate intensities have been 
made easily possible, diffusion and 
distribution of light have been fairly 
well taken care of, and means have 
been devised for eliminating glare from 
the source with any intensity of light 
that is apt to be used.* Color and 
composition of light is without question 
the outstanding problem in commer- 
cial and industrial lighting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The outcome of the foregoing experi- 
ments is largely negative. As has 
already been indicated, uncertainty 
has been felt, both in the formulation 
of the problem and in the evaluation of 
the results obtained, because of the 
varied and unsettled nature of the 
opinions that have been held with 
regard to the visual effects that are 
produced by mixing artificial light 
with daylight. A few conclusions, 
however, are suggested: 

(1) So far as the more important 
visual functions are concerned, there 
is nothing especially deleterious in the 
mixture of daylight and artificial light 
from the standpoint of color and com- 
position, or in the difference in type of 
source ordinarily used to supply the 
components of the mixture. When 
the light was mixed in equal propor- 
tions—both components from the 
light-well, or one from the light-well 
and the other from side windows—and 
the tests made at equal photometric 
intensities at the test surface, the 


* In this connection it may be noted that 
we have recently devised lighting units of 
different types which are completely glare- 
less for lamps ranging from 25 to 1000 watts. 
These units at least indicate the possibil- 
ities that are ahead. 
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artificial light gave the poorest result, 
the daylight the best result, and the 
mixture of the two an intermediate 
result. The effect was roughly what 
would be expected from an illumina- 
tion ranging in color and composition 
between daylight and artificial light. 

(2) A greater total intensity of light 
is needed, however, during the late 
afternoon hours to give a satisfactory 
efficiency to the eye than is required 
at night or during the day in an inside 
room. This is because of the high 
intensity to which the eye has been 
exposed during the day and the rapid 
decrease of light in the middle and 
late hours of the afternoon; that is, 
in its recovery of sensitivity, the eye is 
not able to keep pace with the failing 
illumination. The deficiency is pri- 
marily in the eye, due to the state of 
adaptation imposed, not in the mixture 
of the two lights. 

(3) The loss in visual efficiency due 
to this lag in adaptation can be de- 
creased, and many of the unpleasant 
subjective effects due to the abrupt 
transition from daylight to artificial 
light can be minimized, by providing 
for a good intensity of artificial light 
and adding it while the daylight is 
still high. When the daylight is 
allowed to become low before the arti- 
ficial light is turned on, the maximum 
lag in adaptation is experienced and 
the full effects of a sudden and dis- 
agreeable change both of intensity and 
color of light are produced. When a 
fairly high intensity of artificial light 
is used and it is turned on while the 
daylight is still high, the effect is of a 
gradual transition from one to the 
other which is more agreeable to the 
eye and less detrimental to its 
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efficiency. One of the purposes of 
good afternoon lighting should be to 
make the transition from daylight to 
artificial light as gradual as possible. 

(4) By the use of light properly 
corrected for color and composition, 
the transition can, of course, be made 
still less conspicuous. In one of our 
laboratory rooms provided with a 
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combined daylight and artificial day- 
light skylight, the change from day 
to night lighting can be made un- 
noticeable. While a skylight is not 
feasible for general use, much can be 
accomplished with desk and reading 
lamps equipped to give artificial 
daylight. 
Manuscript received April 4, 1932 
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ENGINEERING: A CAREER—A CULTURE 


An authoritative occupational mono- 
graph, Engineering: A Career—A Culture, 
has been prepared by the Education Re- 
search Committee of the Engineering Foun- 
dation, and is being widely distributed. 
Its purpose is to give to young men, to 
parents, and to teachers unbiased informa- 
tion concerning engineering and the training 
required for success in this profession. 

An introductory chapter outlines ‘‘Re- 
quirements and Opportunities.” Engineer- 
ing “is one of the arts which interpret and 
apply science and experience through 
material things and human abilities 
Its bedrock is science, its special tool is 
mathematics, and its aim is utility.’”” The 
monograph seeks to show that this art is 
to be applied not only, as is the tradition, 
to physical creations, but to a far wider 
realm. ‘‘Politics....is largely a task 
for the engineer The engineer is the 
ally of many groups which are shaping the 
destiny of the race.”’ 

The five major divisions of the field— 
civil, mining and metallurgical, mechan- 
ical, electrical, and chemical engineering 
are carefully described and compared. 

Two final chapters deal respectively 
with “Preparation for Engineering’ and 
“Earnings of Engineers.”’ 

A great deal of care has obviously gone 
into the preparation of this monograph. 
Itis expertly written. Obtainable through 
Engineering Foundation, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York; 15 cents a copy; special 
quantity rates. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Honored by the presence of H. M. The 
King of Denmark, Protector of the Con- 
gress, the Tenth International Congress of 
Psychology was formally opened on Mon- 
day, August 22, at 9 a.m. in the Festival Hall 


of the University of Copenhagen. Prof. 
Edgar Rubin, President of the National 
Committee, presided at the opening meet- 
ing. After a brief introduction and wel- 
come to the members of the Congress by 
Prof. Rubin, F. J. Rorgjberg, Esq., Minister 
of Education for Denmark, spoke. He was 
followed by Prof. Rubin, who read a paper 
on ‘Some Elementary Time Experiences.”’ 
At the close of the meeting, H. M. The 
King personally greeted a number of the 
visitors to the congress. 

On the preceding evening at 9 o’clock, 
the members of the Congress were guests 
at an evening reception given by the Na- 
tional Committee at the Langlinie Pavillion, 
one of the show spots of Copenhagen. In 
addition to the members of the National 
Committee which included Prof. Rubin, 
President; Prof. A. Wimmer, Vice Presi- 
dent; Prof. V. Kuhr, Vice President and 
Editor of Procedings; B. Dessau, Esq., 
Managing Director the United Breweries, 
Ltd., Treasurer, the guests were welcomed 
by the following reception committee: 
Minister of Education Borgjberg; A. 
Krieger, Esq., Chamberlain and Cabinet 
Secretary to H. M. The King; A Goll, Esq., 
Attorney General; J. Bilow, Esq., Cham- 
berlain, Lord Lieutenant of Copenhagen; 
Prof. C. E. Bloch, Rector the University 
of Copenhagen; E. Kaper, Esq., and P. 
Hedebol, Esq., Burgomasters of Copen- 
hagen; K. M. Nielsen, Esq., Director of 
Public Hospitals; Vilh. Rasmussen, Esq., © 
M. A., M. P.; and Profs. N. E. Norlund, 
F. Brandt and J. Jorgensen. 

Leaders in psychological work from 
America, England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Italy contributed papers 
to the Congress. The American delega- 
tion was the largest. Prominent in this 
group were W. S. Hunter (Clark University) 
whose subject was ‘‘Voluntary Activity 
from the Standpoint of Behaviorism’’; 
Arnold Gesell (Yale University), ‘‘The 
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Systematic Delineation of Infant Behavior 
Growth (Illustrated by Serial and Analytic 
Cinema Records)’’; R. M. Ogden (Cornell 
University), Gestalt Psychology and Be- 
haviorism’”’; Gordon W. Allport (Harvard 
University), ‘‘The Radio as a Stimulus- 
Situation, an Experimental Report’’; W. 
R. Miles (Yale University), “‘Age and the 
Kinéphantom’”’; Margaret F. Washburn 
(Vassar College), “‘The Motor Factor in 
Mental Control of Cube Perspective and 
Rivalry Fluctuations’; W. F. Dearborn 
(Harvard University) ‘Mental and Phys- 
ical Growth of Children’; C. E. Seashore 
(University of Iowa), ‘‘The Psychology of 
the Vibrato in Music and Speech’’; Kurt 
Koffka (Smith College) ‘‘Uber Probleme 
der Farben-Wahrnehmung’’; Clark L. Hull 
(Yale University) ‘Recent Experiments 
on the Nature of Hypnosis.”’ 

From London came Charles Spearman, 
who spoke on “‘Tetrad Differences When the 
Factors Are Not Additive’ and ‘‘A Call to 
General Collaboration in Individual Psy- 
chology’; from Oxford, William Brown, 
whose subject was ‘“The Experimental and 
Mathematical Evidence for the Existence 
of a Central Intellective Factor (g)’’; 
and C. S. Myers (London) contributed 
“The Relation of Acts and Contents of 
Consciousness” and ‘‘Recent Evidence of 
the Value of Vocational Guidance.’”’ Prof. 
E. Claparéde, representing France, con- 
ducted a symposium on Terminology. 
The group from Germany included Wolf- 
gang Koéhler (Berlin) on the subject ‘Zur 
Theorie der Reproduction.” Charlotte 
Bihler from Vienne spoke on ‘‘Kind und 
Familie, Psychologische Untersuchung’’ 
and ‘Zur Psychologie des Menschlichen 
Lebenlaufes.”” Russia was represented 
principally by J. P. Pavlov (Leningrad) 
whose subject was ‘“‘Das Dynamische 
Stereotyp der Grosshirnhemisphiren.”’ It- 
aly was represented by Sante de Sanctis 
(Rome) who spoke on “‘Nuovo Contributi 
Alla Psicofisiologia Del Sogno.’’ Papers 
were also read by representatives from 
Holland, Belgium, Poland, India, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Spain, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Jugo-Slavia. 

Elaborate arrangements were made for 


the entertainment of the wives and femi- 
nine members of the Congress. On Monday 
they were taken on an excursion through 
Copenhagen, visiting Rosenborg Castle 
and the Bispebjerg Hospital where tea was 
served. On Tuesday they visited the 
Thorvaldsens Museum and Christiansborg 
Castle where the Royal Apartments and 
Parliament were seen. On Wednesday 
they were taken on an excursion by motor 
boat through the harbor of Copenhagen, 
followed by a tour through and lunch at 
the Tuborg Breweries. On Thursday early 
in the afternoon the ladies were taken to 
the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Factory 
and Messrs. Bing and Grondahls Porcelain 
Factory. At four o’clock, they joined the 
men at a reception at Carlsberg where 
Prof. Niels Bohr gave impressions of con- 
versations with the late Prof. Harald Hoff- 
ding. In the evening the members were 
guests at a theater party. Friday morning 
the members were taken to see the ‘‘Per- 
manent Exhibition of Danish Applied Art 
and Handicraft.’’ This was followed by a 
reception at the Town Hall. From there, 
the members of the Congress were taken 
to the ‘‘Eremitage’’ and then to the ‘“‘Skods- 
borg Sobad’’ where supper was served. 
Members were also given complimentary 
admissions to the Tivoli Gardens, Copen- 
hagen’s open-air amusement center, and 
to the Glyptotheke. 
—Rosert N. McMorry. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Events of the years that have succeeded 
America’s ‘“‘peak of prosperity”? in 1929, 
have proved to the least thoughtful among 
us that the material things of life may be 
suddenly swept away by disaster. Secur- 
ity believed to be life-long is put in jeopardy 
by the loss of position and the curtailment 
ofincome. Yet there has been no shrinking 
in the dividends paid by unselfish service; 
no declination in the par value of neigh- 
borly kindness. If the depression has done 
nothing else, it was brought home the fact 
that we are all recruits in the great army of 
human brotherhood, to fight misfortune in 
whatever guise it may be found. 
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In the ranks of the American Red Cross— 
to which every man and woman is eligible— 
exists opportunity for volunteer service 
limited only by individual capacity. In 
the annual Roll Call,—from Armistice Day 
until Thanksgiving—children as well, have 
a chance to help on its nation-wide ad- 
ministration of relief by “joining up.” 
From the dollar memberships taken during 
this period are financed the humanitarian 
enterprises of the Greatest Mother. Food, 
shelter, clothing will go into millions of 
homes this winter as a result of your gener- 
ous giving now. 

—Prepared by the American Red Cross. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF NOISE 


Report No. 65 of the Industrial Health 
Research Board (London) contains two 
studies: (1) Psychological Experiments on 
the Effects of Noise, by K. G. Pollock and 
F. C. Bartlett; (2) The Effects of Noise on 
the Performance of Weavers, by H. C. 
Weston and S. Adams. The first was con- 
ducted in a laboratory; the second, in a 
factory. Both indicate that noise may, 
under certain conditions, exercise a dis- 
turbing effect upon efficiency, though 
probably to a smaller degree than is com- 
monly supposed to be thecase. Thestudies 
throw light upon what kinds of noise are 
most disturbing, and they show how some 
of the deleterious effects of noise may be 
safely counteracted. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 
JoserH H. WILuITs is now Dean of the 


' Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 


University of Pennsylvania. 

C. O. Sappinaton, M.D., formerly of 
the National Safety Council, has joined 
the editorial staff of Industrial Medicine, 
the new magazine published by Industrial 
Relations, Inc. 

Francis H. Sisson, Treasurer of the 
Personnel Research Federation, has been 
elected President of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Leon Watruer, of J. J. Rouseau Insti- 
tute in Geneva, Switzerland, during a re- 
cent visit to this country, lectured before 
vocational guidance groups at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and in 
Philadelphia. He stressed the importance 
to occupational adjustment of fundamental 
bents, inclinations, or attitudes toward 
broad kinds of activity. 


CALENDAR 


DeceMBER 7-10. Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Kansas City. 

DeEcEMBER 7-9. Joint Meeting of Taylor 
Society and Society of Industrial Engineers, 
New York. 

Fesruary 22-24. Meetings of National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association, 
National Association Deans of Women, 
and other organizations interested in per- 
sonnel, Minneapolis. 
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EpItep By O. Mitton HALL 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Morris S. Viteles. 


New York: Norton, 1932, xviii + 652 pp., $5.50 


Reviewed by B. V. Moore, Pennsylvania State College 


At least two types of books are mile- 
posts in the progress of a science and are 
invaluable to the student who attempts to 
be informed in a particular field. One is the 
product of the genius who presents a new 
fact, idea, or program. The other type of 
book is written by the master of a field who 
can comprehend a mass of isolated findings, 
see the form of the whole, and present them 
as an integrated body. Miinsterberg’s Psy- 
chology and Industrial Efficiency exemplifies 
the first type. Viteles’ new volume repre- 
sents the second type. Of course it could 
not have been written twenty years ago. 
A fair examination of the book by an aca- 
demic psychologist would force him to 
realize that something has been happening 
in the ‘‘vast laboratory”’ of industry, and 
even an applied psychologist who has been 
accustomed to developments in this field 
has a new temptation to become expansive. 

This book concerns itself ‘only with the 
application of psychology in promoting 
industrial efficiency through improved indi- 
vidual adjustment.’”’ The unusually exten- 
sive but well organized data and findings 
concentrated into one volume include not 
only results from research in industry but 
also pertinent results from investigations in 
other fields of psychology. In turn, as the 
author states in his preface, the new tech- 
niques, new equipment, and new viewpoints 
of industrial psychology have thrown light 
on general principles of interest to the psy- 
chologist regardless of his particular field of 
investigation. ‘It may truly be said that 
the scope of industrial psychology is as ex- 
tensive as that of psychology itself, the 


chief difference being the specific situation 
with which the latter is concerned.” This 
book is of interest to anyone who wishes 
to complete and enrich his picture of psy- 
chology today. 

The volume has a simple organization of 
three main parts, The Foundations of In- 
dustrial Psychology, Fitting the Worker to 
the Job, and Maintaining Fitness at Work. 
After an introductory chapter in the first 
section, three chapters treat respectively 
the economic, social, and psychological 
foundations of industrial psychology. The 
first of these might also have been called the 
engineering foundations, for it reviews the 
pioneer influence of Taylor, Gilbreth, and 
Thompson. Chapter V covers the history 
of industrial psychology in other countries 
as well as its rise and scope in the United 
States. The last two chapters of this sec- 
tion discuss the nature, distribution, and 
origin of individual differences as fundamen- 
tal to the adjustment of the individual for 
increased efficiency. The widely taught con- 
clusion that desirable traits are positively 
correlated is stated and then challenged by 
presenting the results of Hull and others 
which indicate that concomitant variation 
is true only of more or less similar traits 
within a relatively narrow range. The 
implication is that we can expect improved 
adjustment from scientific matching of 
capacity and occupation. A psychologist 
will recognize that the origin and distribu- 
tion of individual differences are pertinent 
to individual adjustment, but a few readers 
will probably feel that they are being led 
somewhat afield in this discussion. For the 
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reader who does not already have an ade- 
quate knowledge of statistical terms, it is 
doubtful whether the brief discussion of 
these adds meaning to the chapters. 

The second part of the book opens with a 
good chapter on basic factors in vocational 
selection. This includes a discussion of the 
cost of labor turnover, the nature and limi- 
tations of general intelligence as a factor in 
vocational fitness, and the significance of 
temperament, character, and interest in vo- 
cational fitness. The next chapter on job 
analysis emphasizes the psychological view- 
point, including the author’s own job psy- 
chographic method and Fairchild’s method 
of skill analysis. There is a chapter on in- 
terview techniques and two chapters on 
standardization and administration of psy- 
chological tests. Three chapters describe 
typical projects involving the use of tests 
in the selection of workers for skilled and 
semi-skilled work, the transportation in- 
dustry, office occupations, and technical and 
supervisory positions. Much of Viteles’ 
own work is described here, and the chapters 
are enriched by many examples drawn from 
European psychotechnicians as well as from 
American investigators. 

The last part on maintaining fitness at 
work has three chapters on accident preven- 
tion, two chapters discuss psychological 
principles of training, two more deal with 
industrial fatigue, two are on monotony, 
and the last three treat motives in industry, 
the maladjusted worker, and problems of 
supervision and management. The chap- 
ters on training methods get away from aca- 
demic discussions and seek light from inves- 
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tigation in industry on the effectiveness of 
the whole versus part method, the transfer 
of training, primacy of emphasis on speed or 
accuracy, and similar questions. The rela- 
tive meagerness of scientific findings bearing 
directly on the problems of supervision and 
management indicates that there is much to 
be done by psychologists. Throughout the 
book, and particularly in the later chapters, 
the value of the volume has been much in- 
creased by introducing from foreign litera- 
ture, especially the German, the results of 
many investigations of a nature not com- 
monly available in the publications of this 
country. 

The author has been consistent with his 
previously stated thesis that the industrial 
psychologist should be more than a tech- 
nician with a kit of tests and statistical 
tricks. The book is a scholarly treatment 
by a psychologist of the fundamental as- — 
sumptions and principles as well as tech- 
niques involved in promoting industrial 
efficiency through happier individual ad- 
justment. The author has carefully given 
credit to all original sources for his material. 
This not only illustrates his fairness in 
treatment of all material, but it also in- 
creases the value of the volume by making 
it an annotated bibliography. In view of 
the great amount of superior work repre- 
sented by the book, it is regretted that the 
poor technique seen in some of the illustra- 
tions mars its appearance. Although rapid 
progress is being made in the field of indus- 
trial psychology, the soundness of this 
author’s work will doubtless make it a 
standard treatise for some time. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE 
By H. J. Welch and G. H. Miles. New York: Pitman, 1932, xiii + 249 pp., $2.50 


TEN YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By H. J. Welch and C. S. Myers. New York: Pitman, 1932, ix + 146 pp., $2.00 
Reviewed by Grorce W. Hartmann, Pennsylvania State College 


If there still remain any doubting 
Thomases who question the “practical’’ 
value of psychotechnology, they should be 
required to read these two simple but au- 
thoritative volumes. They present a con- 


vincing record of scientific achievement and 
direct human service which can hardly be 
matched in any field of knowledge, with the 
possible exception of the medical disciplines. 

It would be superfluous to introduce two 
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of the authors, Myers and Miles, both hon- 
ored and familiar names in British scientific 
circles. Mr. Welch, however, is now sud- 
denly revealed as one of the guiding spirits 
of the world-famous National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. A _ distinguished 
and successful London business leader, he 
has acted as the chairman of the Board of 
the Institute since its inception and propa- 
gandized mightily in its behalf, but as far 
as the present reviewer is aware, these vol- 
umes constitute his first ventures into print 
in the name of the cause he has served so 
well. 

The first of these companion books is 
probably the more valuable to the general 
reader. In lucid form and through the 
medium of rich illustration (there are 142 
figures, including photographs and plates) 
the authors present their story of specific 
accomplishment in innumerable industrial 
and commercial situations. Despit occa- 
sional ‘“‘choppiness”’ of style, their manner of 
presentation is pedagogically effective, much 
of the material being organized in the form 
of theses such as: ‘‘Long hours of work and 
overtime are wasteful and are detrimental 
to human well-being’ and ‘‘Rest pauses re- 
duce fatigue, alleviate monotony, and allow 
greater output,”’ followed by a variety of 
examples and supporting evidence. So rig- 
orously have they excluded any trace of the 
theoretical and concentrated upon the im- 
pressive marshalling of concrete cases of 
improvement in well-being and output, that 
even the least academically-minded man- 
ager or engineer must be curious to inquire 
what peculiarities of human nature led to 
such spectacular results. The regularity 
with which beneficial changes were secured 
may lead the uninitiated reader to feel that 
this is too good to be true; at any rate, he 
cannot but be strongly affected by this 
survey of what was unquestionably one of 
the great developments of the post-war era. 

It should not be assumed that this volume 
is simply a concealed vehicle of self-praise, 
for while it is true that the majority of the 
references concern the work of the Institute’s 
own investigators, ample citation of foreign, 
especially German and American, contri- 
butions is made. As a convenient digest 
of the positive achievements of the indus- 
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trial psychologist in attacking the typicq 
problems encountered in efficiency of move. 
ment, control of environmental conditions, 
planning and routing, avoiding waste, se. 
lecting and training personnel—to mention 
but a few areas of interest—the book is yp. 
surpassed. In some instances of conspicy. 
ous success the outside observer may be 
tempted to exclaim, ‘“‘Why, this is only con. 
mon sense,’’ oblivious of the fact that com. 
mon sense failed to recognize the existence 
of issues which had been crying out for solu. 
tion for many years before the advent of 
the industrial psychologist. The following 
quotation from the conclusion, which de. 
serves a wider circulation, suggests the 
admirably restrained enthusiasm motivat. 
ing the entire performance: “It is incon. 
ceivable that in the future any person in an 
important administrative position can be 
qualified for the job unless he has some 
considerable knowledge of what has been 
accomplished, an appreciation of the tech- 
nique of approach to human problemas, and 
an acquaintance with psychological princi- 
ples. Above all, it is essential to realize 
that any attempts to utilize these or any 
other methods merely for exploitation of the 
employee will inevitably lead to ultimate 
failure. One of the vital contributions of 
psychology to industrial progress has been 
to show that the exploitation of the worker, 
whether deliberate or otherwise, through the 
maintenance of harmful working conditions, 
is economically as well as socially unsound.” 
The second of the above titles is a brief 
but adequate history of the National Insti- 
tute as an organized body, with portraits of 
the more prominent persons identified with 
it. Its foundation evidently dates from the 
delivery of two lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in 1918 by Dr. Myers, 
who soon after was approached by Mr. 
Welch, known for his interest in vocational 
guidance, as to the possibilities for forming 
the organization. Such an _ influential 
Fabian as G. D. H. Cole lent his assistance 
in winning the sympathies of the trade 
unions, an essential labor support which 
the Institute has continued to maintain. 
Beginning in 1922 with two office rooms, 
the Institute has grown to twenty-six, e 
tablished a Scottish and Australian division, 
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and carried on over 200 investigations cover- 
ing practically the whole domain of industry. 
Its services have ranged from a restaurant 
in New York to a gold mine in South Africa, 
and it received over $100,000 in commercial 
fees in 1930 alone. Equally extensive have 
been its governmental, municipal, and chari- 
table labors. As in so many other public 
but not non-governmental bodies, the In- 
stitute’s officers have been compelled to 
devote much of their energy to the problem 
of raising funds, in which inglorious but 
necessary enterprise they have fortunately 
been aided by certain foundations, members 
of the royal family, prime ministers, and 
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other high dignitaries. The book obviously 
belongs in the category of publicity docu- 
ments, ending as it does with a plea for a 
permanent endowment with which to ensure 
the stability of its research, teaching, and 
consulting service. 

One cannot read this pleasing account 
without feeling that the organization has 
established itself as an enduring influence 
in English economic life. Indeed, the Brit- 
ish Institute remains unique; nowhere is 
there to be found a body with so complete a 
programme of work for the solution of the 
human problems in occupational life. 


EMERGENCY WORK RELIEF 


By Joanna C. Colcord, Assisted by William C. Koplovitz and Russell H. Kurtz. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1932, 286 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by JoHn R. Suittapy, New York 


Miss Colcord and her associates report in 
this volume their study of emergency work 
relief in 26 cities, having 30 per cent of the 
urban population of the United States, and 
located in 12 states. Conditions in these 
selected cities may be regarded as typical 
of what happened in the 200 American com- 
munities in 1930 and 1931 which reported 
some form of work relief. 

The volume opens with a brief discussion 
of the ‘‘development of work relief,” includ- 
ing a résumé of previous foreign and Ameri- 
canexperience. This is followed by illumi- 
nating reports on the work relief programs 
of the 26 cities visited by field workers, and 
by “suggestions based on the common ex- 
periences in the communities studied’’ for 
setting up a program of work relief. The 
volume includes, also, a list of the cities re- 
porting work-relief plans, which were not 
reached in the field studies, and for the 26 
cities, tabular summaries of expenditures, 
numbers of persons employed, the auspices 
(public and private), and aselection of forms 
used by the administrators. Methods of 
administration (personnel, registration, in- 
vestigation, assignments, wages, health and 
accident provision) are described for each 
city. 
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The total cost of work relief in the 26 cities 
was a little more than twenty-four and a 
half million dollars. The period covered 
did not exceed a year in any city. One finds 
that approximately 185,000 otherwise unem- 
ployed persons in cities of nearly 20,500,000 
population received work relief at an aver- 
age cost of $133.00 per person employed for 
the period (say one year), or about $2.56 per 
week, if spread over the whole year. The 
actual average weekly work relief wage pay- 
ments per individual were less than this 
amount. Incidental expenses, and in some 
cases but not generally, the costs of mate- 
rials came out of the total expenditures fig- 
ure given. 

Nothwithstanding that work relief gave 
so little relief in comparison with the need, 
and was in no sense an adequate substitute 
for real wages, the reviewer believes that the 
effort to supply work, and the work itself, 
was praiseworthy. Makeshift though it 
may have been, it was a better makeshift 
and more nearly approximated “‘real”’ work 
than has been the case in previous depres- 
sions. He agrees with the authors when 
they assert that the case is not made for 
“direct’”’ relief or ‘‘work’’ relief when fam- 
ily agencies can demonstrate that ‘direct 
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relief’’ gives more relief per dollar expended. 
“It is impossible by this form of reckoning,”’ 
the authors say, ‘‘to include the spiritual 
values of morale and self-respect conserved, 
the advantage to the city of having money 
put in circulation, and the prevention of 
social disorder and crime.’’ 

Rochester evaluated the “‘efficiency of the 
work”? as compared with contract work. 
Its competent engineers rated heavy grad- 
ing at 15 per cent efficient; light grading 
reached 75 per cent, building and construc- 
tion 60 per cent, and wrecking 92 per cent. 
A 52 per cent average rating was given for 
all projects. 

The high-spot of community resourceful- 
ness was reached by Philadelphia, in the 
reviewer’s opinion. Staffed by an industrial 
manager and personnel director of wide ex- 
perience, whose assistants included 10 
trained personnel men for placement, skilled 
accountants, an architect, and field super- 
visors, all lent and paid by business concerns, 
Philadelphia’s work relief program exhibited 
imagination in planning. Skilled and pro- 
fessional employment, ‘‘white-collar’’ jobs, 
work for women, for architects, engineers, 
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dietitians, cooks, entertainers, musicians, 
recreation workers (as morale conservers), 
typographers (on Braille), draftsmen, file 
clerks, statisticians, traffic checkers, pub- 
licity work, radio talks, even ‘“‘questionnair. 
ing’”’—were among the work relief jobs. 

A special ‘‘report on traffic improvement 
work by workers from the Committee on 
Unemployment Relief,” issued in June, 
1931, by the traffic engineering office of the 
Philadelphia Department of Public Safety, 
and quoted in the volume under review, 
lists 19 traffic projects fully carried out, 
from spotmapping and field studies to edu- 
cational, statistical, and drafting work. 
Eighty-seven thousand accident records 
were transcribed. Seventy-six thousand 
dollars was paid in work relief on traffic 
projects, which could not otherwise have 
been undertaken. 

The authors say: ‘“‘There were triumphs 
of organization in the face of difficulties, 
which stir the imagination; but nearly all 
the plans were handicapped by too late 
recognition of the magnitude of the task 
which had been undertaken.”’ 


MANAGING MINDS 


A Practical Psychology for Vocational Teachers. By Charles R. Allen and Henry A. 
Tiemann. New York: Century, 1932, xiii + 286 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewed by Paut Fenprick, Jr., New York 


The authors, particularly realizing the 


needs of vocational teachers, have endea- 
vored to explain in simple language certain 


information which they regard as basic for 


approved practice in vocational education. 
The book contains much, however, which 


The tenet that “‘most people think con- 
cretely’’ is well exemplified in the handling 
of their material. As an aid to expand the 
reader’s own panorama, a series of practical 
questions has been appended to each chap- 
ter in order to further the transference of 


their position into concrete situations. 
Certain evangelizations are introduced 
and, if well disseminated, could be of much 
value in influencing general school adminis- 
trators. The thesis is maintained that the 
usual school administrator thinks of voca- 
tional education primarily as an opportunity 
to motivate general educational work rather 
than as a distinct educational enterprise for 
the purpose of equipping individuals with 
the ability to get a job, or hold a job when 


could be of value to public school educators 
and personnel workers in general. 

This book is valuable particularly from 
the standpoint of practicability which the 
authors have retained throughout their pres- 
entation. Their problem was one of deal- 
ing with certain human characteristics that 
are matters of common experience. Only 
fundamental psychological concepts such 
as the learning process, the thinking process, 
habit-formations, motives, etc. are treated. 
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they get one. A strong plea is also made to 
avoid the ‘“‘dumping-ground”’ idea with 
regard to vocational schools. 

A sole suggestion could possibly be made 
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regarding the title of this volume. It ap- 
pears that the principal labelling would have 
been a little more accurate if the subtitle 
had been substituted for “Managing Minds.” 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN CONFLICTS 
By A.R. Luria. Translated by W. H. Gantt. New York: Liveright, 1932, 431 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by Curt Rosenow, New York 


The estimates of the value of this book 
will vary widely. Adolf Meyer, in a fore- 
word, tells us that Luria ‘‘offers us a true 
psychobiology, and not largely neurologiz- 
ing tautologies.’”” Many will share this 
view. Others will see merely neural tautol- 
ogies modernized. Some will see new and 
fertile fields opened to objective psycho- 
logical experimentation. Others will con- 
sider the experimental facts reported to be 
trivial instances of facts known, summar- 
ized, and accepted for many decades. 

The field of the book is described by the 
title and subtitle. The point of view is 
organismic (shared, in a general way, by 
the reviewer). The immediate interest is 
in the part played in disorganization and 
control by the nervous system,—in the 
neuro-psycho-functionalisms (described in 
extremely general terms). 

The conclusions: In the cultured adult, 
conflicting tendencies encounter a functional 
barrier preventing direct motor expression. 
This barrier turns out to be speech, overt 
or “‘internal,’’ or other symbolic processes. 
Control is the securing of stimuli, external 
or internal, which resolve the conflict. In 
emotion, organized behavior is disorganized 
into organizations of a lower order geneti- 
cally. The only lower orders mentioned 
specifically are diffuse motor activity and 
vegetative process, but, inasmuch as both 
the functional barrier and the process of 
control are connected by the author with 
the cultural and educational development 
of the individual (in extremely general 
terms), one would surmise that he has in 
mind a genetic hierarchy of cultural and 
educational organizations involving sym- 
bolic processes. 


The facts: ‘‘Experiments were performed 
in situations arousing strong and genuine 
emotions. Also hypnosis was used to 
create emotions artificially. Children, 
adults, criminals, neurotics, psychotics, im- 
beciles, and others were experimented with. 
The procedure, almost invariably, was the 
study of kymographic tracings of finger 
movements obtained in a variety of experi- 
mental settings. For example, the subject 
would be told to synchronize a finger move- 
ment with a verbal association response. 
Irregular ‘‘spontaneous’”’ movements such as 
trembling are evidence of diffusion; prema- 
ture movements, of faulty inhibition; de- 
layed verbal responses suggest the inter- 
polation of symbolic processes,—etc. A 
critical discussion of the numerous experi- 
ments is beyond the scope of a brief review. 
Of practical interest is the claim of the au- 
thor that his technique is superior for the 
detection of guilt of criminals. 

Adopting the terminology of the author, 
it seems to the reviewer that the study of 
the developmental, cultural, educational 
organizations is the most fertile and signifi- 
cant field open to psychology. He notes 
also that Luria (and others) have found a 
place for symbolic processes in ‘objective’ 
psychology. He trusts the time will come 
when “‘objective’’ psychologists will realize 
that symbolizing is an objective activity of 
the entire organism worth studying, not for 
the sake of its psycho-neurology, but for its 
own sake. Perhaps, when that time comes, 
they may not be content to leave the study 
of that field to therapeutic practitioners and 
they may learn something about the “‘stim- 
uli’ which control human beings. 
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VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY—VOL. III 


By May Rogers Lane. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1932, xv + 467 pp., 
$3.50 


Reviewed by Roy N. Anperson, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This is the third volume in May Rogers 
Lane’s series, Vocations in Industry, and 
deals with the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of occupational information in regard 
to the industries included in this division 
of the U. S. Census classification. The 
book is an indispensable aid to the voca- 
tional counselor and teacher of the class in 
Occupations. It can be used either as a text 
with supplementary material, or as a refer- 
ence book if no single book is used as a text. 

One of its attractive features is that the 
general descriptive material is so organized 
that it can be utilized with visual material. 
The slides are available from the Keystone 
View Company. This makes it possible for 
the vocational counselor to vitalize the class 
in occupations by taking the students on 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


stereoptican journeys through the various 
industries. 

The book is very well illustrated with 
pictures and charts, and the appendices con- 
tain a useful list of questions to be answered 
by the students, and a selected list of slides 
and stereographs. 

A ‘‘Manual to Accompany Vocations in 
Industry’’ is published separately. This 
contains interpretative material extracted 
from the Census data for various states, 
cities, and counties, as well as suggested 
lesson plans for the teacher. 

The book is also exceedingly useful in 
training courses for vocational counselors, 
civics and social science teachers, and some 
sections on industries would be valuable to 
science teachers in general. 





By L. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver. New York: Macmillan, 1932, xi + 640 pp., $2.50 


Prior to 1932 most books on guidance were 
composed principally of the author’s ideas 
as to what guidance should be. We now 
witness during one year the gratifying ap- 
‘pearance of two volumes which add some 
quantitative data as to what guidance is. 
The report of the White House Conference 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor reported the vocational guid- 
ance practices of one hundred fifty school 
systems. Koos and Kefauver now give us 
Guidance in Secondary Schools, with its 
report on guidance practices in 336 high 
schools and 52 junior colleges. These data 
constitute the core material which they 
have used to supplement and interpret their 
concept of guidance. Their book is sub- 
mitted as a textbook for courses in guidance 
in higher institutions and as a manual for 
those responsible for guidance in secondary 
schools. 

The word ‘‘guidance”’ has been used by 
different writers to designate so many things 


Reviewed by Rosert Hoppock, National Vocational Guidance Association 


that one can no longer discuss the subject 
intelligently without first defining what he 
means by it. Koos and Kefauver have sug- 
gested a redefinition of terms which may 
help somewhat to clear the air, but which 
will certainly produce pyrotechnics in the 
process. Challenging Brewer’s concept of 
education as guidance, they make a clear- 
cut distinction between the terms guidance 
and education. Much of what has been 
called health guidance, moral guidance, etc., 
Koos and Kefauver designate as merely 
good, modern education. They declare in 
italics that ‘‘curriculum making is not guid- 
ance,” and go on to say, “The upshot of 
the whole matter is that guidance is not the 
whole of education. The term should not 
even be regarded, as some seem to regard it, 
as a beneficent synonym for education— 
The type of expansion of the concept (of 
guidance) that would include these other 
features of the school is sheer inflation.” 
The term “‘guidance’’ they reserve for the 
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process involved in helping the student to 
select from the offerings of the school those 
activities which will be of most benefit to 
him. All guidance thus becomes educa- 
tional guidance. When a subject or an 
extra-curricular activity is chosen in the 
light of its effect on the student’s health, 
we have health guidance. When it is chosen 
as an aid to social adjustment, we have 
social guidance. But once the choice is 
made and the activity commences, the proc- 
ess becomes one of training, not guidance. 

Two main phases of the concept of guid- 
ance are accepted by the authors and de-. 
fined as follows: (1) to distribute youth as 
effectively as possible to educational and 
vocational opportunities and (2) to help the 
individual to make the optimal adjustment 
to educational and vocational situations. 
Vocational guidance they regard as ‘‘only 
one portion of the whole program, although 
a most important one.—Effective guidance 
involves the distribution of students to 
vocations in which they have a reasonable 
expectation of success, and in which there 
will be a maximal use of their talents. This 
relationship is unquestionably one of the 
most critical in the whole scope of guidance.”’ 
The course in occupations is described as 
having two major purposes: (1) to give in- 
formation about occupational opportuni- 
ties (2) and to develop sympathy with peo- 
ple in vocational groups other than one’s 
own. Among the fifty-two junior colleges 
only eight per cent reported courses in vo- 
cational information. The high schools 
reported such courses in all grades from the 
seventh through the twelfth, with the largest 
proportion in the ninth grade. 

The content of the book is divided into 
four parts: (1) informing students concern- 


ing opportunities, (2) securing information 
concerning students, (3) guiding the indi- 
vidual student, (4) organizing guidance 
service. Among the chapter headings we 
find: information through publications, in- 
formation through the course on occupa- 
tions, exploratory courses, information ob- 
tained from students, records of school 
work, measurement, counseling, deans of 
girls and boys, home-room advisers, and the 
program of guidance. For the first time, 
the authors of a guidance text-book have 
ventured specific suggestions as to how the 
counselor should deal with various of the 
puzzling problems which repeatedly present 
themselves. There are, for example, defi- 
nite recommendations for guiding the stu- 
dent (1) with low-level ability and high am- 
bition, (2) with high-level ability and low 
ambition, (3) in planning his educational 
program, (4) in the choice of a curriculum, 
(5) in the choice of a secondary school, (6) 
in the choice of a college, (7) in the choice 
of extracurricular activities, (8) in the choice 
of a vocation, and for guiding, (9) the failing 
student, (10) the personally maladjusted 
student, (11) the former student during 
early employment. 

The book is certainly one of the most 
significant contributions to guidance litera- 
ture. Written by two authors with wide 
backgrounds of experience both in guidance 
and in the administration of secondary 
schools, it is frequently in sharp contrast 
to the earlier books written by specialists 
in the guidance movement. It will find a 
wide acceptance among high school prin- 
cipals and will be used as a text in numerous 
training courses. Anyone who keeps up to 
date on guidance literature must necessarily 
grant it a careful reading. 


THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION 


By Albert B. Crawford and Stuart H. Clement. New Haven: The Department of 
Personnel Study, Yale University, 1932, 495 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by J. B. Miner, University of Kentucky 


Vocational counselors now have available 
in this quarto volume a guidance tool which 
wisely and as‘adequately as possible meets 
the needs of men entering occupations after 
college training. This 1932 revision by the 
director and assistant director of the Yale 


Department of Personnel Study of an earlier 
experimental description of occupations for 
Yale men is easily the most outstanding 
achievement in this field. Nowhere else 
will the college man or adviser find brought 
together forty large pages of such up-to-date 
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information and wisdom on the general 
problem of choosing a vocation, supple- 
mented by discriminative introductions to 
the professions, and to the fields of science, 
of engineering, of business and of the pro- 
ductive industries. These are followed by 
the best available information as to outlets 
for personal characteristics, difficulties, and 
opportunities in sixty special lines under 
these groups. 

The student is led first to evaluate his 
own activities to discover his own deeper 
interests and special abilities and then 
shown how they may find expression in vari- 
ous types of occupations. He is warned 
against the fallacy that there is only one 
perfect niche. He is encouraged to realize 
that both a job and aman are flexible in vo- 
cational adjustment. The contrast is 
brought out between the individual nature 
of the professions and the teamwork de- 
manded in the large corporations. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the necessary patience 
while gaining experience in any field and 
waiting for the maturity necessary for re- 
sponsibility. 

The directions indicate how college course 
may be utilized for vocational guidance and 
for making the shift from general to specific 
training. The student is prepared for the 
contrast between college and later life, told 
how to meet a prospective employer with the 
right attitude, and encouraged to make his 
choice primarily on the basis of prolonged 
satisfactions and congeniality of associates 
even in the lower plateaus of the occupations 
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where discouragement to the misfit is hard. 
est to bear. 

On the scientific side of guidance the vol- 
ume assembles in five tables the best statis. 
tics which have been gathered regarding the 
salaries of college graduates, including in- 
formation from nearly 16,000 Yale graduates 
in business. Curves comparing the salaries 
for thirty years of those remaining in the 
first job with those changing favor some- 
what the permanent employee. Compre- 
hensive distributions of salaries for the early 
years and at age forty, as well as for different 
occupations are shown. Strong’s blank for 
analyzing vocational interests is approved 
and careful plans for an individual’s analysis 
of interests and of the occupations are re- 
produced. 

Each business is treated so far as possible 
from the point of view of its opportunities 
for the functions of research, distribution, 
purchasing, finance, personnel, and manage- 
ment. The references after each occupa- 
tion are selected to meet the student’s 
inquiries, numerous functional charts are 
introduced, contrasts such as those between 
humanistic and scientific aptitudes are made 
clear. Expert information has been secured 
from each special field and the whole ad- 
mirably edited to avoid over-selling. The 
authors have gone far toward orienting the 
student at a time when lack of experience 
makes it necessary for him to depend upon 
the assembled and organized experience of 
others. 





MouscuuarR Work, FatTIGUE, AND RECOVERY. 
By G. P. Crowden. New York: Pitman, 
1932, 74 pp., $1.00. 

The first action deals with the main facts 
in regard to the cycle, muscular work, fa- 
tigue, and recovery, describing changes in 
muscles and blood resulting from muscular 
work. Methods of investigation are briefly 
described. It is shown that scientific study 
will yield the most economical methods of 
executing work. The final section deals 
with factors which influence the above cycle 
as a whole—temperature, ventilation, rest 
pauses, diet, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT: A CasE Book. 
By E. C. Robbins and F. E. Folts. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1932, xiii plus 757 pp., 
$5.00. 

This large volume is composed of 117 ac- 
tual cases of situations in industry, all illus- 
trating points in industrial management. 
The problems given in the first part of the 
book involve concepts, such as specializa- 
tion, diversification, and integration, which 
underlie present-day American manage- 
ment. Part II is devoted to the application 
of the fundamentals thus developed to the 
managerial control of raw materials, labor, 
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and plant and equipment. Each case con- 
tains pertinent factual information, and the 
student’s first task is to seek this out. 
With these data as a basis for discussion, 
the student is then led to an analysis and 
synthesis of the factors which operate, or 
should be made to operate, in the case under 
discussion. 

Over two hundred pages are devoted to 
problems of personnel: labor supply, wages, 
hours, working conditions, safety, employ- 
ment security, pensions, personnel control, 
etc. About thirty well chosen cases illus- 
trate this section. 


How To Gst a PosiTIon IN ScHOOL oR CoL- 
LEGE. By George W. Cox and W. H. 
Janes. Columbia, 8S. C.: Southern 
Teachers’ Agency, 1932, 98 pp., $1.00. 
The authors, men of long experience in 

teacher-placement agencies, describe the 
art of applying for and securing positions 
in schools and colleges. Practical meth- 
ods and guides are given, and the book is 
not without an inspirational element. De- 
tailed instructions on making an effective 
application, and on preparing letters to pro- 
spective employers are given, as well as 
hints on how to make a good impression in 
interview. 


THE EvoLuTION OF HuMAN Benavior. By 
Carl J. Warden. New York: Macmillan, 
1932, 248 pp., $3.00 
Most books on human evolution have been 

concerned chiefly with the evolution of 
bodily structures. Dr. Warden, who is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, takes quite a different approach. Be- 
havior, rather than structure, has been 
stressed. 

After being shown the natural kinship be- 
tween man and animal, the reader is taken 
through the various stages of the evolution 
of modern man. Development of the an- 
thropoids into early human stock, and the 
survival and further development of the 
generic type, Homo sapiens, is described. 
The author comes to the present time with 
a chapter on “‘Race and Civilization,’”’ and 
concludes with a suggestive and thought- 
provoking chapter on the future evolution 
of man, based on present trends. 

This book is written for the general reader. 
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PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOR IN ANIMALS AND MEN. 
By Edward C. Tolman. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1932, 463 pp., $5.00. 

At last we have a psychology based ex- 
clusively upon human behavior—whether 
external or internal—but upon behavior in 
which an observer may discern emotion, 
thoughts and purposes. With Professor 
Tolman psychology becomes a true science 
and therefore does not declare that any im- 
material objects, e.g. souls, subjective states 
of consciousness, exist, but simply observes 
and summarizes all the changes in the phys- 
ical objects in its field. For him the mind 
that each of us has is not his own mind, 
so far as anybody knows, but the mind 
that an observer sees in the behavior of the 
person observed. Professor Tolman thus 
succeeds in hinging together into a real unity 
behaviorism, gestaltism, and the insistence 
of the old introspectionists that man is in- 
telligent and purposive. 

The conclusions of the book are based 
upon a wealth of “‘excitingly significant’”’ 
laboratory experiments chiefly with mice (to 
which the book is dedicated) cats, dogs, apes, 
and men, almost all of which are new to the 
general public. Of many revisions of cur- 
rent thought suggested by the findings of 
this book, we shall name the following as 
being of the most immediately practical 
importance. Men learn not by the repeti- 
tion in conjunction of the elements which 
they wish to associate, but by their choice 
out of repeated total situations of the ele- 
ments which lead to a desired end. In this 
process a certain amount of mistaken choice 
is essential. And to some degree indifferent 
experimentation or even failure or pain 
stamps in reality better than does success; 
but finally success in satisfying drives or 
‘instincts’ is the standard of learning. 


PASTORAL PsYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HEALTH. 
By John Rathbone Oliver. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1932, 330 pp., $2.75. 

This book is designed to give pastors a 
working knowledge of mental illness, for 
such is considered to be a proper and neces- 
sary part of their equipment. While the 
physician may not ethically seek out pa- 
tients, clergymen are able, on the other 
hand, actively to do much toward preven- 
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tion of serious mental conditions. The fun- 
damentals of psychiatry and mental hygiene 
are presented in a setting familiar to clergy- 
men. The author gives evidence of being 
thoroughly familiar with both fields. 


Men at Work: PuoroGcrapHic STupieEs. 
By Lewis W. Hine. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932, 48 pp., $1.75. 

This sumptuously printed volume tells, 
almost without words, the thrilling story of 
varied employments in the machine trades, 
in transportation, and in the building in- 
dustry. A boy who has the good fortune 
to come upon this book will see, through its 
gripping pictures, many motives that lead 
to superior workmanship, forces that make 
character. 
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EpucaTioN FOR NEWSPAPER LIFE. By 
Allen Sinclair Will. Newark, N. J.: The 
Essex Press, 1931. 314 pp., $3.00. 

A book which deals with the chrono- 
logical account of the development of the 
School of Journalism at Rutgers University 
during the past five years. It shows how 
the curriculum has been worked out in con- 
nection with the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion, rather than in academic seclusion, in 
an attempt to develop a ‘‘newspaper man’s 
school of journalism.’’ The description of 
this undertaking should be of value to those 
who are concerned with the training and 
education of aspiring journalists, as well as 
with the curriculum content for a school 
of journalism. 


New Books 


ECONOMICS 


Emercency Work Reuier. By Joanna Car- 


ver Colcord. New York: Russell Sage 
Found., 286 pp., $1.50. 

SALARY AND WaGE Po.icy IN THE DEPREs- 
sion. New York: Nat’l Industrial Con- 
ference B’d, 1932, 75 pp., $1.50. 

Sorter Hours. By Marion Cotter Ca- 
hill. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1932, 300 pp., $4.50. 

Wor.p Economic Survey 1931-32. League 
of Nations. Boston: World Peace Found., 
1932, 327 pp., $2.50. 

Wortp Socrat Economic PLannine. New 
York: International Industrial Relations 
Inst., 1932, 2 v., 998 pp., $2.50. 


GUIDANCE 

An OvTuINE oF Careers. By Edward L. 

Bernays. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1932, 512 pp., $2.50. 

Finp YoursELF: How to CHoose Your 


Lire Work, PREPARE ror It, ENTER 


Upon It, anv Succeep 1n Ir. By I. 
David Cohen. New York: Holston 
House, Sears, 1932, 284 pp., $2.00. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


AN OUTLINE OF CAREERS FOR WoMEN. By 


Doris Fleischman. New York: Double- 
day, 1932, 528 pp., $2.50. 


INSTRUCTION SHEETS FOR MAKING AN Occv- 
PATIONAL INFORMATION FILE. By May 
Rogers Lane. Scranton, Pa.: Internat’! 
Textbook Press, 1932, 25 pp., pap. 75¢. 

MEN aT Work. By Lewis W. Hine. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932, no. p. il. 0 ¢., 
$1.75. 

THe Farmer Sows His WuHEat. By Mrs. 
Adele Gutman Nathan. New York: Min- 
ton, Balch, 1932, $2.00. 

THB PRINTING TRADES AND THEIR WORKERS. 
By Florence Elizabeth Clark. Scranton, 
Pa.: Internat’l Textb’k Co., 1932, 143 pp., 
$1.40. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


An INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTICAL PsyYcHO- 
THERAPY. By Thomas Arthur Ross, M.D. 
New York: Longmans, 1932, 210 pp., $3.50. 

CHARACTER IN Human Re tations. By 
Hugh Hartshorne. New York: Scribner, 
1932, 381 pp., $2.50. 

EconoMy AND TECHNIQUE OF LEARNING. 
By William F. Book. Boston: Heath, 
1932, 544 pp., $2.00. 

GENERAL PsycHo.ogy. By Floyd C. Dock- 
eray. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, 
581 pp., $3.50. 

INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLtogy. By Morris 8. 
Viteles. New York: Norton, 1932, 670 
pp., $5.50. 
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Tas NaTuRE oF Human ConrFLicts, or Emo- 
TioN, CONFLICT AND WILL; tr. from the 
Russian and ed. by W. Horsley Gantt. 
By A. R. Luria. New York: Liveright, 
1932, 448 pp., $4.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT: A 
TEXTBOOK IN EDUCATIONAL PsYcHOLOGY. 
By Raymond Holder Wheeler and Francis 
Theodore Perkins. New York: Crowell, 
1932, 555 pp., $3.75. 

ProBLEMS IN HuMAN ENGINEERING. By 
Frederick Alexander Magoun, and others. 
New York: Macmillan, 569 pp., $3.50. 

PsycHoLoGy: Its METHODS AND PRINCIPLES. 
By Fleming Allen Clay Perrin. New 
York: Holt, 1932, 348 pp., $2.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


AMERICAN Business LeapgErs: A Stupy IN 
SociaL ORIGINS AND SocraL STRATIFICA- 
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TION. By Frank William Taussig and 
C. S. Joslyn. New York: Macmillan, 
1932, 333 pp., $3.75. 

THE INCIDENCE oF Work SHortaGE: RE- 
PORT OF A SURVEY BY SAMPLE OF FAMILIES 
MapE IN New Haven, Conn., in May- 
JUNE, 1931. By Margaret H. Hogg. New. 
York: Russell Sage Found., 136 pp., $2.50. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


How To Us EnauisxH: A GuipE To CorRRECT 
SPEECH AND WriTING. By Frank Horace 
Vizetelly. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
668 pp., $2.50. 

Screntiric Metnop: Its Function 1n RE- 
SEARCH AND IN EpucaTion. By Truman 
Lee Kelley. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 
242 pp., $1.50. 
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AGE 


AcHILLEs, Paut S. (Managing Director, 
Psychological Corporation, New York 
City). Salvaging old age in industry. 
Industrial Relations, July, 1932, vol. 3, 
p. 327-329. 

Suggests possibilities for solution of the 
problem, citing researches by Thorndike, 
Miles, Strong, and Martin, psychologists, 
who prove that age discrimination is not 
justified. 


Rogers, THomas WESLEY (Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Industrial and Personnel Manage- 
ment, Indiana University). Older worker 
in industry, attitude and experience of 11 
Indianapolis companies with the problem 
he presents. Industrial Relations, July, 
1932, vol. 3, p. 353-357. 

Survey conducted during 1931. Data 
was secured through interviews with per- 
sonnel managers. The opinions expressed 
result from experience with a total of 
14,000 employees. A majority of these 
personnel managers believe the older man 
is a problem, and there is a decided opin- 
ion in favor of the younger worker. Pen- 
sions, group insurance and workmen’s 
compensation laws had little effect upon 
the opinion in favor of younger men. 
Most companies discriminate in age limits 
between older unskilled workers and 
skilled workers. Efficiency, physical 
qualities, adaptability, length of train- 
ing period considered when hiring for 
both groups. 


CONFERENCE METHODS 

Bowers, GLENN A. (Director of Study of 
Business Conferences, the Inquiry; Mem- 
ber, Personnel Committee, Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp.). Conference in manage- 
ment; showing how the open discussion of 





company policies is of benefit in business 
administration. Industrial Relations, 
Aug., 1932, vol. 3, p. 373-378. 

In planning a company meeting Mr. 
Bowers gives, as essential things to con- 
sider, the type of meeting, its function, 
its immediate purposes, and the charac- 
teristic interest of its personnel. Suggests 
general rules regarding prerequisites and 
limits to committee consideration; forma- 
tion of company committees and groups; 
designation of chairmen; functions of the 
secretary; discussion leadership, and 
follow-up. 


Gates, A. B. (Director of Training, East- 


man Kodak Co.). Conference methods 
and procedures. Personnel, Aug. 1932, 
vol. 9, p. 3-9. 

Outlines necessary steps in preparing 
for and conducting a conference, and gives 
some of the possible uses for the confer- 
ence method. 


DISMISSAL WAGE 


O’ Leary, JosepH (M. Ed., Department of 


Economics, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica). Dismissal wage. American Federa- 
tionist, Aug., 1932, vol. 39, p. 914-918. 

Describes different methods of paying 
dismissal wages. The lump sum manner 
of payment is favored by majority of 
employers. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


BerripGe, Witt1aM A. Employment, un- 


employment and related conditions of 
labor. American Journal of Sociology, 
May, 1932, vol. 37, p. 903-909. (Abstract 
in Social Science Abstracts, Aug., 1932, 
vol. 4, p. 1278.) 

Between 1930 and 1931 there was a 10 
per cent decline in cost of living for fami- 
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lies of factory workers. The index of 
building employment was lower than for 3 
previous years, while the trend of factory 
employment was continuously downward. 


OtzENDAM, Roperic (Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.). Some trends in social and 
economic thinking. Special Libraries, 
July-Aug., 1932, vol. 23, p. 269-280. 

Gives briefly the opinions of Jane Ad- 
dams, Dr. Butler, Stuart Chase, O. D. 
Young, Sir Josiah Stamp, Mr. Hoover, 
Gerard Swope, N. D. Baker, and other au- 
thorities on such questions as: Drift away 
from capitalism toward socialism; Equi- 
table distribution of wealth; Industrial 
planning; Security for employees against 
sickness, unemployment, old age, etc.; 
Adoption of social insurance programs, 
etc. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


LinDEMAN, Epuarp C. (Professor of Phil- 
osophy, New York School of Social Work). 
Planning; an orderly method for social 
change. Annals, July, 1932, vol. 162, 
p. 12-18. 

Presents eleven propositions in order to 
clarify the various aspects of the term 
“planning’’ but leaves to the individual 
a choice of procedures which bear some 
relationship to his actual experience and 
thus help him to move toward a planned 
society. 


PaTTERSON, Ernest Minor (President, 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science; Professor of Economics, Chair- 
man, Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania). World economics. 
Annals, July, 1932, vol. 162, p. 170-180. 

Recites the difficulties of evolving a 
workable world economic theory that will 
avoid wars and secure world prosperity, 
and then suggests the lines along which 
he thinks changes can be most hopefully 
undertaken. 


Person, H. S. (Managing Director, Taylor 
Society). Approach of scientific manage- 
ment to the problem of national planning. 

Annals, July, 1932, vol. 162, p. 19-26. 
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“Scientific management stands for 
planning as essential to the regularization 
of a disorganized surplus economy; for a 
planning which is social rather than 
merely industrial; and for a social plan- 
ning which makes its objective, produc- 
tion for measured demand at the least 
social cost, with individual profits as a 
by-product.”’ 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT RECORDS 


Employment department records and forms. 


Industrial Relations, July, 1932, vol. 3, 
p. 324. 

Lists a ‘‘complete’’ set of forms, exclud- 
ing those used in medical or payroll de- 
partments. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Lippart, Harry (Superintendent, Public 


Employment Office, Milwaukee). Re- 
sponsible administration of a public em- 
ployment office. American Federationist, 
Sept., 1932, vol. 39, p. 1003-1007. 

Considers efficient personnel the most 
important factor in the operation of a 
successful office. Suggests college, or at 
least high school education with industrial 
experience, as desirable qualifications. 
Satisfactory office conditions, with sepa- 
rate departments, a central information 
bureau and cooperation from the employ- 
ers, all help to make the employment 
office more valuable. 


INCENTIVES 


Lowry, Stewart M. (Industrial Engineer, 


Procter and Gamble Co.). Wage incen- 
tives for the smaller industry. Factory 
and Industrial Management, Sept., 1932, 
vol. 83, p. 342-344. 

Contending that motion study and wage 
incentives are just as desirable and applic- 
able in the small plant as the large, the 
author points out that Gilbreth found 
years ago that there are in reality only 17 
different hand motions and then sets up 
an outline for procedure, with the ques- 
tions to be considered and investigated, 
in the preliminary survey. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Report of the second annual conference on 


management problems of the smaller 
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plants; the job ahead. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, Aug., 1932, vol. 83, 
p. 301-312. 

Digests of papers presented at the con- 
ference held at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
11-15, which stress the way in which the 
small plant can cope successfully with 
the depression. Public exchanges, health 
research, stabilization, advertising, com- 
pensation, incentives, budgeting, were 
some of the subjects discussed. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Watters, J. E. (Director of Personnel, 
Schools of Engineering, Purdue Univer- 
sity). What’s new in personnel work— 
1931 and 1932. Personnel, Aug., 1932, 
vol. 9, p. 20-31. 

Compiled from answers received from 
31 personnel men in representative indus- 
trial and business concerns. Eight com- 
panies added relief fund work; 9 com- 
panies reduced personnel departments, 
19 did not, while 13 companies are not 
planning any additions. Hiring has de- 
creased in all plants. Several outstanding 
foremen training programs which have 
been added are described in some detail. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Cucicu, GeorGcE N. (Statistician, Director 
of Research Bureau, Railway Employees 
Department, A.F. of L.). Shorter work 
day and productivity—a study of the 
effect of the one upon the other. Indus- 
trial Relations, Aug., 1932, vol. 3, p. 383- 
385. 

Statistics are given to prove that while 
hours of work have been reduced, produc- 
tion has consistently increased, both in 
volume and in productivity per worker. 
Index numbers of productivity in shoe 
manufacturing and railroad transporta- 
tion illustrate the truth of the statements 
over a period of years. 


Man-hour productivity in the blast-furnace 
industry in 1929. Monthly Labor Review, 
Aug., 1932, vol. 35, p. 260-267. 
Information received from plants pro- 
ducing 95.8 per cent of total blast furnace 
output in 1929, shows that plants with 
largest output of pig iron produced four 
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times as much per man-hour as the smal. 
lest ones, and the wage cost per man-hour 
was slightly lower in small plants than 
large ones, but rate per ton was higher, 
A very close connection between efficiency 
and the horsepower classification was dis- 
covered. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Labor productivity and displacement in 
the electric light and power industry. 
Monthly Labor Review, Aug., 1932, vol. 35, 
p. 249-259. 

Study covers 10 representative electric 
light systems, employing on an average 
18,087 workers in 1930. There has been 
little displacement of labor in this indus- 
try. Where installation of new devices 
abolished positions, workers were ab- 
sorbed, through the expansion of the in- 
dustry, in other positions. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


ANDERSON, Mary (Director, Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor). Clerical worker and industrial 
change. American Federationist, Sept., 
1932, volume 39, p. 1024-1028. 

Summary of reports made by Women’s 
Bureau in 1931 and 1932 in Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, on working conditions of 
women office workers. Survey proved 
that introduction of machines has not 
caused displacement. Wages tended to 
decrease when operators were changed 
from hand to machine work. Median of 
all monthly salaries in all groups was $87 
in St. Louis and $98 in Philadelphia. 
Highest wages were earned by those who 
had completed college training. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Myers, C. S. Some recent researches in 
Great Britain on the psychology of work. 
Journal of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, Oct., 1931, vol. 5, p. 423- 
433; Bulletin of Industrial Hygiene, Jan., 
1932, vol. 7, p. 15-16. (Abstract in Jour- 
nal of Industrial Hygiene, Sept., 1932, vol. 
14, p. 189-190.) 

If work is presented in separate ‘‘blocks” 
rather than a long piece of work, and if 
rest pauses are introduced, an increase in 
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output will be noticeable. Studies proved 

. that accidents are dependent on character, 
temperament, and mood; as well as abili- 
ties, experience and fatigue. Suggests 
that one must consider the entire person- 
ality of the person in the performance of 
work, not only his general abilities. 


RATING 


Measuring supervisory effectiveness. Jn- 
dustrial Relations, Aug., 1932, vol. 3, 
p. 394-395. 

Suggests 8 ways in which control of 
judgment has been attempted in rating 
supervisors: 1. Order of merit (grading 
men according to ability); 2. Grouping 
(putting men in three grade groups); 3. 
Scott form of man-to-man comparison 
scale (master scale for each ability); 
4. Seale of alternatives or two steps 
(judgment given ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’”’); 5. Per 
cent scales (rates on basis of 100 per cent); 
6. Linear scales (straight line drawn to 
represent range of ability); 7. Descrip- 
tive scales (phrases assembled to describe 
different grades of ability); and 8. Graphic 
rating scale (combination of last two 
mentioned). 


SAFETY 

Laver, AtvAH R. (Ph.D.; Department of 
Psychology, Iowa State College). What 
types of persons have accidents? National 
Safety News, Aug., 1932, vol. 26, p. 16- 
17, 64. 

Describes these persons as ‘‘Ne’er do 
wells;”’ paranoic and hotheaded; the timid 
souls; drug addicts; insane; unintelligent; 
and those under mental and physical 
strain. Two age groups were found to be 
accident-prone; the older man who is 
losing out physically; and the commercial 
drivers between 23 and 24 who have never 
grown up. Studies have been concerned 
with accident-prone group. 


Witson, Gorpon. Safety organization or 
safety rule books? Personnel, Aug., 1932, 
vol. 9, p. 15-20. 

Suggests the safety rule books be ‘“‘put 
to work,” and not only read, but discussed 
at meetings. Specifies the four groups: 

administration, operating management, 
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skilled workers, and unskilled workers, 
which must follow the principles of safety 
if accidents are to be reduced. 


SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES 


BEcxmMaN, R. O. (Director, Personnel Serv- 


ice, Psychological Corporation). Stand- 
ardizing the selection of apprentices. 
Journal of Business of the University of 
Chicago, July, 1932, vol. 5, p. 228-240. 

Considers establishment of co-opera- 
tive employment research bureau, which 
would establish qualification require- 
ments and study other problems in rela- 
tion to apprentices, thus deriving statis- 
tical data which would be of aid in setting 
up definite standards. Such standards 
would involve application of psychologi- 
cal tests, and be supplemented by work 
interest and other data. 


STABILIZATION 


RAUSHENBUSH, STEPHEN (Director, Bureau 


of Industrial Relations). Stabilization 
in Pennsylvania. Labor and Industry 
(Pennsylvania), Dec., 1931; Jan., Mar., 
May, 1932, vol. 18, 19, p. 13-17; 4-16; 22- 
28; 24-28. 

Series of articles describing the efforts 
which have been put forth to deal with 
the problem of stabilization in Pennsyl- 
vania. The regularization method of 
Leeds and Northrup Company; the sug- 
gestions made to manufacturers and 
union members in the upholstery indus- 
try; the report of the Interstate Com- 
mission of Governors of 16 states on 
unemployment insurance; and the pos- 
sible effects of a minimum wage arrange- 
ment, are the subjects covered to date. 


SUGGESTION PLANS 


Dickinson, Z. Cuark (University of Michi- 


gan). Suggestions from workers: schemes 
and problems. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Aug., 1932, vol. 46, p. 617-643. 
The history of suggestion plans is out- 
lined preliminary to an analysis, in both 
text and tabular form, of experience with 
such plans in 26 companies in which data 
for the years 1926-29 is compared with the 
depression year 1930. Factors of the 
analysis indicate both the quantity and 
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quality of suggestions received from men 
and women and from workers in different 
occupations and departments. The aver- 
age payment per award, and lowest and 
highese awards, for each company are 
given. Names of companies are omitted 
throughout, establishments being desig- 
nated by number. 

The author, who has written more on 
this subject than perhaps anyone else, 
concludes that “there are 3 important 
conditions of employment to which sug- 
gestion plans are relevant; namely, griev- 
ances, discovery of employees worthy of 
promotion, and improvement of workers’ 
services by enlistment of their interest 
and cooperation.’’ His investigation in- 
dicates that the first 2 purposes can be 
better served by other personnel activities, 
but that the suggestion scheme does pro- 
mote interest and improved work, espe- 
cially if the opportunity for training and 
developing the skill of the suggestor is 
fully used in connection with each award 
and minor suggestion. 


TRAINING 


STEVENSON, JoHN A. (Vice-President, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.). What busi- 
ness expects from commercial training. 
Personnel, Aug., 1932, vol. 9, p. 11-15. 

Efficient training in the type of work 
which a student expects to undertake on 
leaving school, a background of general 
information on business procedure, and 
the building of a foundation for the de- 
velopment of personal and social quali- 
ties which are essential for leadership, 
are the minimum requirements, as sum- 
marized by Mr. Stevenson. 


TURNOVER 


Mocket, [IRENEM. (Employment Manager 
(Women) Rowntree & Co. Ltd.). Aspects 
of labour turnover; 1, staff movements 
within the factory. Labour Management, 
July, 1932, vol. 14, p. 118-119. 

Instead of hiring and laying off workers 
according to the fluctuation of work in the 
several plants and departments of Rown- 
tree & Co., the girls are transferred on the 
basis of previous experience, physical fit- 
ness, and capacity for learning new work 
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quickly. After selection, arrangements 
are made to have the girl properly received 
in the new department, and, after she is 
placed in work, a special trainer teaches 
the girl the best methods of doing the job. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Hvuesner, 8.8. Unemployment insurance. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1932, vol. 71, p. 49-71. (Abstract 
in Social Science Abstracts, Sept., 1932, 
vol. 4, p. 1441.) 

Author states that not more than 200,- 
000 persons are covered by all plans. 
Summarizes six basic causes of unemploy- 
ment, and stresses the almost complete 
neglect of any form of insurance in this 
country. 


Montz, E. E. (New York University). 
Analysis of the Wisconsin unemployment 
compensation act. American Economic 
Review, Sept., 1932, vol. 22, p. 414-428. 

“Primary purpose of law is to bring 
about industrial planning, as a means of 
stabilizing employment . . . . it is so 
drafted as to preclude possibility of fusing 
unemployment insurance with public 
charity. Chief criticism of law is found 
in its application only to the larger em- 
ployers, and in the relatively small re- 
serves required per employee, which will 
limit its effectiveness.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Huss, E. G. (Director-General of the 
Swedish Social Board; President of the 
National Unemployment Commission). 
Organization of public works and other 
measures for relief of unemployment in 
Sweden. International Labour Review, 
July, 1932, vol. 26, p. 26-50. 

The Swedish coordinated system of re- 
lief consists of State reserve works; com- 
munal reserve works and “assignable” 
schemes (public utility works which could 
not otherwise be undertaken). These 
various schemes provided relief for 33 per 
cent to 57 per cent of the unemployed reg- 

istered with unemployment committees. 

The wages paid are lower than the lowest 

unskilled worker’s wage at which there is 

demand in open market. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Reeves, Perry W. (Member, Federal 

Board of Vocational Education, Repre- 

senting Labor), and Frank CusHMAN. 

Trends in vocational education. Ameri- 

can Federationist, Aug., 1932, vol. 39, 
pp. 924-933. 

Considers vocational education in some 

of its larger aspects; such as adult edu- 


cation, emergency service to unemployed 
workers; apprenticeship and continuation 
schools; day trade schools, etc. Believes 
an efficient program of vocational educa- 
tion would cost the public less than allow- 
ing workers to learn how to do a job by 
blundering along, without any real in- 
terest or pride in the work, and “failing 
on one job after another.”’ 








Eleventh Autumn Conference 


Personnel Research Federation 


Conference of the Personnel 

Research Federation, held No- 
vember 17 and 18 at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, revolved chiefly around 
four timely topics: Occupational 
Trends, Adjustment Through Train- 
ing, Personnel Policies During Business 
Recovery, and Recent Experiences in 
Public Employment Offices. Into the 
two days were crowded twenty-three 
addresses, nine round-table discus- 
sions, and a nationally broadcast radio 
program. Upwards of three hundred 
members and non-members attended 
these meetings. This number of the 
JOURNAL contains several of the papers 
presented. Others will appear in fu- 
ture issues. 

The Conference opened with an 
address by Ralph G. Hurlin on “Some 
Occupational Changes from 1870 to 
1930.” Mary E. Pidgeon described 
changes which have taken place in 
occupations followed by women. 
Then followed a series of rapid-fire 
four-minute addresses on trends in 
specific occupations by speakers 
familiar with employment conditions 
in special fields: W. Carson Ryan, 
teachers; Lillian A. Quinn, social 
workers; E. D. Cray, office workers; 
H. L. Gardner, salesmen and sales 
managers; D. L. Hoopingarner, build- 
ing trades; A. D. Flinn, professional 
engineers; Alon Bement, artists; and 
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John Erskine, musicians. President 
David A. Robertson presided at this 
session. Leifur Magnusson, in open- 
ing the discussion, directed attention 
to the impact of world events on occu- 
pational trends. 

The afternoon session met half an 
hour early to tune in on the radio 
program. Arthur W. Kornhauser, 
speaking from Chicago, addressed the 
group on ‘Workers’ Motivation and 
Production.” From the New York 
studio, Goodwin B. Watson, recently 
returned from a year abroad, spoke on 
industrial psychology in England, 
Germany, and Russia. Ordway Tead 
briefly told what personnel manage- 
ment is for and what its present prob- 
lems are. The exhibit of new books, 
personnel record forms, and aids to 
individual diagnosis, and also the sig- 
nificance of the conference program, 
were described by W. V. Bingham. 

“Adjustment Through Training” 
was the topic at the regular afternoon 
session. Morris S. Viteles told of 
methods used in the Philadelphia 
Electric Company for increasing profi- 
ciency and adaptability of new and 
olderemployees. Then, two addresses 
described the educational experiments 
of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, in adjusting the 
training offered to specific needs. 
President Randall outlined the his- 
torical background of the Institute’s 
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researches and its present program of 
fitting the curriculum to the occupa- 
tional and cultural requirements of the 
students and of the industries and 
communities of Western New York 
State. W. W. Charters followed with 
a description of techniques by means 
of which the Institute’s objectives are 
being reached.! 

At this point the general meeting 
adjourned to several simultaneous 
round-tables. In one of these, C. R. 
Mann and R. W. Tyler led a lively 
discussion of the Mechanics Institute 
study. Another was devoted to 
examination of a study, now being 
carried on by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, on economic 
trends as affecting vocational educa- 
tion. N. B. Giles, representing the 
Board, described the study to the 
assembled vocational education spe- 
cialists. The group was unanimous in 
the opinion that practical training 
programs for young people, as well as 
for adult workers, are essential to 
stabilization of employment, and that 
such programs will have to be or- 
ganized and operated in codperation 
with local industries in order to keep 
them properly adjusted to ever-chang- 
ing conditions. 

In a round-table on “Salary and 
Wage Differentials: What Do We Pay 
For?”, the presiding officer, Margaret 
Elliott, made a statement of funda- 
mental principles and introduced 
Charles H. Frazier, who led the dis- 
cussion by describing the salary and 
wage classification plan of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company. 


1The Mechanics Institute study will be 
fully described in a series of articles begin- 
ning in the April number of this JouRNAL. 
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Paul 8S. Achilles presided at a wel] 
attended round-table on ‘‘Personal] 
Counseling in Business and Placement 
Offices.” Much attention was given 
to scientific measures of aptitudes, in- 
terests, and personality traits, and their 
practicability as an aid to counseling, 

The annual dinner meeting con- 
cluded the first day of the Conference, 
Virgil Jordan, Leo Wolman, and Wal- 
ter V. Bingham spoke on different 
phases of the same topic, ‘Personnel 
Policies During Business Recovery,” 
Henry Bruére, President of the Per. 
sonnel Research Federation, presided, 

Friday morning, November 18, was 
given over to ‘‘Recent Experiences in 
Public Employment Offices.” The 
development, aims, and accomplish- 
ments of the Indianapolis Employ- 
ment Bureau were described by its 
director, George E. Gill. From the 
Public Employment Center of Roches 
ter, Willard E. Parker reported studies 
of the relative efficiency of various 
methods of making renewals and 
analyzed in detail procedures in dealing 
with orders and cancellations, while 
Mabel E. Crafts described studies 
made in connection with a program of 
follow-up of placements. Donald G. 
Paterson, of the University of Minne- 
sota Employment Stabilization Re 
search Institute, who was scheduled to 
conclude this session with an address 
on ‘Personnel Psychology and the 
Public Employment Office,” could not 
come because of illness. He was ably 
represented, however, by M. R. Tre 
bue. As Dr. Trabue did not speak 
from manuscript, he has supplied for 
this number of the JouRNAL a paper 
on “Occupational Ability Patterns,” 
covering much the same ground as his 
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address. Questions raised in this fore- 
noon session were debated throughout 
the afternoon in a round-table of public 
employment officials, presided over by 
Fritz Kaufmann. 

In the general afternoon session, 
three topics were presented. Walter 
R. Miles reported on studies of changes 
in fundamental abilities throughout 
the life span, with special reference to 
the problem of older workers. L. J. 
0’Rourke spoke on ‘Industrial Stand- 
ards as a Basis for Selection, Guidance 
and Instruction of Office Workers;” 
while Allan H. Mogensen demon- 
strated, with the aid of films, the prac- 
tical usefulness of new developments 
in motion and time study. The gen- 
eral session then divided into round- 
tables, three of which continued dis- 
cussion of the topics opened by the 
preceding papers. A fourth, led by 
Ordway Tead, dealt with the ques- 
tion, “Should Industry Spread Work?” 

In the round-table on ‘Older Work- 
ers,” led by Christian P. Segard, 
Solomon Barkin described some of the 
findings of an investigation made by 
the New York Commission on Old 
Age Security. W. H. Lange told of 
ways adopted by large employers for 
dealing with older workers; Millicent 
Pond submitted evidence, based on 
figures of average payroll age in good 
times and bad, indicating that older 
workers are not discriminated against 
80 far as lay-offs during depression are 
concerned; and J. D. Hackett and 
Richard Cadbury commented respec- 
tively on the higher accident rates of 
older people and the greatly increased 
demand for state pensions. 
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W. E. Odom opened the round-table 
on “Measuring Aptitudes and Skills of 
Office Workers” with comments on Dr. 
O’Rourke’s paper; while Adelbert Ford 
led the discussion of Mr. Mogensen’s 
effective procedures for making workers 
“motion minded.” 

In approaching the difficulties faced 
by the share-the-work movement, Mr. 
Tead emphasized that from the re- 
search point of view there were two 
main problems: one, the question of 
operating policy for individual com- 
panies; and the other, the question of 
the broad economic and social effects 
of spreading work. The first problem 
absorbed most of the session. Frank 
W. Pierce, representing the Coérdina- 
tion Committee of the Share-the-Work 
Movement, stated that the Committee 
had been instrumental in preventing 
numerous lay-offs by spreading work. 
He emphasized that the method of 
applying the share-the-work principle 
must be worked out carefully in each 
particular instance, in order not to 
impair the living standards of those 
already employed. All agreed that 
spreading work is an emergency meas- 
ure irrespective of the stand taken on 
long range policies as to reduction of 
hours, or on alterations in hourly rates 
of pay. 

These round-tables brought to a 
close a timely conference of research 
workers, educators, economists, per- 
sonnel executives, vocational coun- 
selors and placement officials, all 
vitally concerned about the occupa- 
tional readjustments on which chang- 
ing conditions have focussed the spot- 
light of attention. 

















Some Occupational Changes from 1870 to 
1930 


By Raps G. Huruin, Russell Sage Foundation 


This paper describes some of the major occupational trends revealed 


by analyses of census statistics spanning the past six decades. 


The per- 


centage of the population gainfully employed increased from 1870 to 


1900 and has not changed greatly since. 


The percentage increase since 


1870 of those employed in the various occupational groups is given. 
Greatest increase has been in clerical service, and the least in agri- 
culture. The average age is steadily increasing in a majority of occu- 


pational groups. 


HE purpose of this paper is to 
open this morning’s discussion 
of occupational trends by calling 
attention to some of the major ten- 
dencies revealed by an examination of 


the census statistics of occupations 
spanning the past six decades. This is 
the period since the Civil War. It is 
the period of our great industrial and 
technological development and of tre- 
mendous urban growth. The seven 
decennial occupational censuses since 
1870 have had similar scope, being 
intended to enumerate all persons of 
10 years of age or over customarily 
gainfully employed, that is, custo- 
marily working for a wage or profit 
return; and since the censuses have 
been taken by essentially similar meth- 
ods, the successive sets of statistics 
may be assumed to be approximately 
comparable, except as they are affected 
by frequent changes in the details of 
the occupational classification. 

My first intention was to present 
for your examination a series of charts 


depicting occupational trends over this 
period, which were prepared for the 
President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the committee’s arrangement with 
the press concerning publicity for its 
now completed report prevents such 
reproduction of material contained in 
the report prior to January 2. I shall, 
therefore, refer you to the forthcoming 
report! for these diagrams and will here 
merely mention very briefly certain 
outstanding general tendencies, and 
at the end comment in particular on 
one trend, discussion of which was not 
developed in the committee’s report 
but which has special significance for 
this meeting. 

1 Shifting Occupational Patterns. By 
Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens. 
Chapter 6 of Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1933. Inasmuch as the book has been pub- 
lished since delivery of the address, it was 
possible to include two of the charts in this 


article through the courtesy of the Commit- 
tee on Social Trends and the publisher. 
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The census of 1930 records 48,830,- 
000 gainfully occupied persons in con- 
tinental United States, as compared 
with a total population of nearly 123,- 
000,000. Of persons 10 years of age or 
over, the percentage gainfully occupied 
was 49.5. In 1870, with a population 
of 39,000,000, twelve and one-half mil- 
lion persons were recorded as gainfully 
occupied, or 44.3 per cent of those 10 
years of age or over. The census 
figures indicate an increase in the pro- 
portion, both of total population and 
of population 10 years of age and over 
gainfully occupied during the early 
decades of the period. The figures are 
asgivenintable 1. Both sets of figures 
show increase from 1870 to 1910, but 
the figures for 1910 are probably some- 
what too high because of over-enumer- 
ation of women and children in agri- 
culture in that year. The declining 
proportion of children in the total pop- 
ulation has important influence parti- 
cularly on the percentages of the total 
population. Ofthe population 10 years 
or over, the percentage occupied in 
1920 was almost identical with that in 
1900. In brief, there was evidently 
an increase in the proportion of the 
population over 10 years of age which 
was gainfully occupied from 1870 to the 
close of the century, and apparently not 
great change in the proportion since. 
The figures appear to show a slight de- 
cline in the proportion of those over 10 
years of age from 1920 to 1930, but in 
this connection it must be recalled that 
the census of 1920 was taken at the 
peak of an extraordinary period of in- 
dustrial activity, whereas that of 1930 
was taken six or eight months after 
business had begun the decline from 
which we are now suffering. 
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The most conspicuous occupational 
change revealed by the census figures 
is that to which attention has been 
frequently called, the shift, persisting 
over the entire period, from agricul- 
tural to other pursuits. The extra- 
ordinary decline in the relative import- 
ance of agriculture has probably been 
due chiefly to the technological changes 
in agriculture, but also in significant 
degree to technological changes in 
other industries which have resulted 
in divorcing from the farmers’ occupa- 
tion a large variety of productive proc- 
esses formerly conducted on the farm, 
such for example as coopering and 
slaughtering, the fashioning of many 
sorts of home-made implements and 
the preparation of certain foods. The 
percentages of the total number of oc- 
cupied persons of 16 years or over? who 
were engaged in agriculture in the suc- 
cessive decennial periods are as follows: 


Per cent engaged in agriculture 





1870 1880 | 1860 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 





52.8 | 48.1 | 41.2 | 35.9 | 30.3) 25.8) 21.3 





From comprising more than half of the 
working force of the country in 1870, 
agricultural workers have dropped to 
about one-fifth of the total force. Agri- 
culture has not only lost ground rela- 
tively, but notwithstanding the great 
increase in population, the actual num- 


?For several reasons, including the 
smaller reliability of the occupation statis- 
tics for children, we have used in the main 
in our study of occupational trends, statis- 
tics for workers of 16 years and over. In 
most cases the results are not very different 
from those which would be obtained by use 
of the data for all those recorded as gain- 
fully occupied by the Census Bureau. 
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ber of persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits has declined during the past 
two decades. 

The relative decline in agricultural 
occupations has been accompanied by 
increases in other groups, but the most 
conspicuous increases have been among 
the white-collar occupations, including 
under that term the light indoor work 
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which can be traced by dovetailing the 
figures of the successive censuses is 
shown in table 2. 

Clerical service, which was a very 
small proportion of the total gain- 
fully occupied group in 1870, has in- 
creased at a consistently rapid rate over 
the entire period, representing 8.2 per 
cent of the total in 1930. Public ser- 


TABLE 1 
Percentage gainfully employed 1870-1930 





PERCENTAGE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 





1870 1880 | 1890 1900 1910 1920 | 1930 





Of total population 
Of population 10 years or over........... 





32.4 
44.3 


34.7 | 37.2 | 38.3 | 41.5 | 39.4 | 39.8 
47.3 | 49.2 | 50.2 | 53.3 | 50.3 | 49.5 

















TABLE 2 


Persons 16 years or over in eight major occupational groups in 1930, and per cent increase 
since 1870 





OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


NUMBER IN 1930 
(IN THOU- 
SANDB) 


PER CENT 
INCREASE BINCE 
1870 





Clerical Service 
Public Service (not elsewhere classified) 


Professional and Semi-professional Service............... 


Trade and Transportation 


Agriculture 
Total gainfully occupied 


3,935 
692 
3,110 
9 ,963 
983 

13 ,790 
5,448 
10 ,242 
48 ,163 


1,809 











in both offices and stores and also that 
represented by the professions and the 
near-professions. These groups of oc- 
cupations have been growing steadily 
both actually and relatively, while 
machines have reduced the relative 
demand for the more laborious manual 
tasks both on the farms and in mines 
and factories. 

The order of relative increase since 
1870 of eight major occupational groups 


vice and professional and semi-pro- 
fessional service have also increased at 
rapid rates throughout the period. 
Together these three white-collar groups 
increased from 5.0 per cent of the total 
in 1870 to 16.1 per cent in 1930. 

The change in distribution of the 
working population resulting from the 
widely differing rates of growth among 
the major groups is shown in table 3, 
which contains figures for 1870 and 
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for the last three censuses. Mining 
decreased in relative importance be- 
tween 1910 and 1930. Manufacturing 
represents the same proportion of the 
total in these two years, while domes- 
tic and personal service increased very 
little. 

In this connection, it may be pointed 
out that for the purpose of estimating 
trends, comparison of 1930 figures only 
with figures for 1920 is likely to be mis- 
leading in many instances because of 
the abnormal conditions obtaining at 
the time of the 1920 census. That cen- 
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sating decline or reduced rate of in- 
crease in 1930; while other occupational 
groups show the reverse. The major 
groups showing more or less of this 
abnormal expansion in 1920 are public 
service, clerical service, mining, and 
manufacturing. Those showing tem- 
porary decline from their trend lines 
are domestic and personal service (con- 
spicuously), trade and transportation, 
and professional service. Sociologists 
were widely misled in interpreting the 
1920 occupation figures for the do- 
mestic and personal service group as 


TABLE 3 


Percentage distribution of gainfully occupied persons 16 years and over in 1870, 1910, 1980 
and 1930 





OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


1870 1910 


ra) 
8 
g 





Clerical Services 
Public Service (not elsewhere classified) 


Professional and Semi-professional Service... 


Trade and Transportation 


Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries.. . 


Domestic and Personal Service 


oo | 
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1.7 
0.6 
2.7 
9.1 
1.5 
22.0 
9.6 
52.8 


tb 
or Co 





sus followed closely the war period. 
Demobilization of military forces was 
still incomplete and of the clerical army 
mobilized by the government for war 
service much less complete. Still more 
important was the frenzied industrial 
activity which resulted from the ac- 
cumulated shortage of production dur- 
ing the war period and which called 
into industrial and clerical pursuits 
some workers who would not normally 
be gainfully employed and many work- 
ers from other occupational groups. 
As a result, some occupational groups 
show expansion in 1920 which is out 
of line with the trend, and a compen- 


indicating a permanent drastic shift in 
the demand for these services. The 
1930 figures, however, suggest that the 
decline shown for this group in 1920 
was chiefly due to the marginal charac- 
ter of these occupations and the com- 
petition resulting from the expansion 
of other groups, or in other words to a 
temporary shortage of the labor supply. 

An outstanding trend has been the 
great increase in the importance of 
women as gainful workers. In 1870, 
women constituted but 14.8 per cent, 
or less than one-seventh, of the total 
number of gainfully occupied persons 
of 16 years or over; whereas in 1930 
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women represented 22 per cent, or be- While gainfully occupied women 
tween a fifth and a quarter, of the have been increasing relatively, gain. 





NUMBER OF PERSONS 
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Fia. 1. Growts or Totat PoruLaTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND OF POPULATION 
GAINFULLY OccupPIED. 1870 To 1930 (Ratio ScaLe) 


total group. Butofthetrendsrespect- fully occupied children, at least as enu- 
ing women’s occupations another paper merated by the Census Bureau, have 
will deal. been declining in importance, and since 
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1910, or perhaps since 1900, if allow- 
ance is made for probable over-enumer- 
ation of children in 1910, the actual 
number of children gainfully occupied 
has declined. In 1870, children of 
from 10 to 15 years of age constituted 
5.9 per cent of all gainfully occupied 
persons, and in 1930 only 1.4 per cent 
of all the gainfully occupied. In 1930, 
children were most important in the 
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the tendency toward an older average 
age of the working population. This 
is an accompaniment of the aging of 
the general population. With re- 
duction of both death and birth rates, 
the productive capacity of the total 
population has gradually increased. 
The proportion of personsof productive 
age, say from 16 to 64 years, has in- 
creased steadily from 1870 to 1930, but 


TABLE 4 


Number of persons 16 years or over in selected occupations in 1980, and per cent 45 years or 
over in 1890, 1910 and 1980 





OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


NUMBER 
In 1930 
(THOU- 
SANDS) 


PER CENT 45 YEARS OR OVER 





1890 1910 1930 





Clergymen, religious and welfare workers. ... 
Lawyers, abstractors, notaries, etc 

Physicians and attendants 

Dentists 

NT: 5500's sasbs\o aia tcl at eee we ola cece atts 
Architects 

Musicians and teachers of music 

Artists and teachers of art 

Chemists and metallurgists. ................. 
Photographers 

Designers, draftsmen and inventors 
Bookkeepers and accountants 

Stenographers and typists 

Telephone, telegraph, and radio operators... . 
Barbers, hairdressers and manicurists 
Salesmen and saleswomen in stores 

Clerks in stores 


211 
172 
188 
71 
1,125 
22 
165 


46 
38 
42 
28 
8 
24 
14 
18 
23 
19 
21 
13 
1.9 
3 
12 
10 


45 
41 
38 
23 
11 
29 
16 
25 
16 
24 
12 
11 
1. 
5 
17 
15 
9 


51 
44 
48 
36 
17 
36 
26 
27 
17 
33 
17 
15 
3.4 
9 
25 
21 
14 


1,980 
397 

















agricultural group, representing there 
4.4 per cent of the total. In domestic 
and personal service, clerical service, 
trade and transportation, manufactur- 
ing, and mining, children represented 
in 1930 less than one per cent of the 
total group, while in public and pro- 
fessional service their number is negli- 
gible. 

Perhaps the most important trend 
for the consideration of this meeting is 


more rapidly in the last decade than 
earlier. This age group was 55.7 per 
cent of the total in 1870, 59.5 per cent 
in 1900, and 63.4 per cent in 1930. 
The considerable increase in the por- 
tion of the population of productive 
ages hasundoubtedly meant a crowding 
and increased competition in many 
occupational groups. It is an im- 
portant factor explaining the increas- 
ing average age in a majority of specific 
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occupational groups, and this tendency, 
moreover, is likely to continue for 
several decades at least, as the proph- 
esied stationary population is ap- 
proached. 

The extent of this aging tendency in 
a variety of occupations, including 
several which will receive special con- 
sideration later in this program, is 
indicated in table 4. The percentage 
figures of the table show the proportions 
which those over 45 were of the total 
in each group in 1890, which is the first 
year for which this age comparison can 
be made, and in 1910 and 1930. Most 
of these occupational groups show large 
increases in the proportion of older 
workers. 

It may be remarked that these are 
occupational rather than employment 
figures and that with the increasing 
proportion of older persons in the pop- 
ulation, the occupation figures contain 
anincreasing proportion of older workers 
who though claiming an occupational 
status are no longer actively engaged 
in their occupations, or in short, that 
the occupation figures are padded by 
the inclusion of obsolescent workers 
and that this is the explanation of the 
increasing proportion of older workers 
in many groups. In some instances 
this may in a measure be true, though 
how frequently and to what extent it 
is difficult to estimate. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that 
the census enumerator’s returns of 
gainfully occupied persons have for 
several decades, at least, been carefully 
edited, and that in 1930 persons shown 
by the additional information concern- 
ing unemployment to have been long 
out of work were regarded as no longer 
normally gainfully occupied. 
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It is unnecessary to discuss each of 
the groups in this table. The figures 
for the large group of teachers are per. 
haps most striking. In 1890, only 8 
per cent of the teachers were over 45, 
as compared with 17 per cent in 1930, 
Of musicians, 14 per cent were over 45 
in 1890, and 26 per cent in 1930. Of 
barbers, 12 per cent were over 45 ip 
1890, as compared with 25 per cent in 
1930. Some of the occupations in- 
cluded in the table show a reversal of 
trend in this respect over the 40 year 
period. The proportion of older den- 
tists declined from 1890 to 1910 but 
increased from 1910 to 1930, and this 
is true also of the physicians. On the 
other hand, the chemists and metal- 
lurgists, who have increased very 
rapidly during this period, show a 
marked decline in the proportion of 
older members of the group from 1890 
to 1910 and very little increase from 
1910 to 1930. 

Stenographers and typists represent 
an occupation in which there is a spec- 
ial premium on youth, and in each of 
these years the proportion of older 
workers is very small for this group. 
Even here, however, the proportion has 
increased. Among salespeople also 
there has been notable increase in the 
proportion. The group, clerks in 
stores, at the end of the table has been 
included, since it is not very clearly 
distinguished from that of the sales 
people, in order to show that it re 
sembles the related group in this re 
spect. 

In so far as the increasing proportion 
of older workers in specific occupations 
is explained by a longer average work- 
life on the part of the members of the 
group, it means that there will be 
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smaller relative demand for recruits to and other occupations requiring exten- 
the occupation. Thisisafactor which sive technical training. Thus, other 
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needs to be taken into account es- things being equal, relatively fewer 
pecially in the case of the professions physicians or dentists will need to be 
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trained if the average physician or den- 
tist is tending to practice longer. 

The age data for occupations are 
perhaps most interesting, however, 
as suggesting that workers are not dis- 
appearing from the labor market at 
middle age. Thus, the proportion 
gainfully occupied of all persons 45 
years or over in the population was 
about 52 per cent at each census since 
1890. The proportion gainfully oc- 
cupied has increased among those of 
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from 45 to 64 years, from 55.5 per cent 
in 1890 to 58 per cent in 1930, but has 
declined for those over 65 years, from 
42 per cent in 1890 to 33 per cent in 
1930. But to say that the proportion 
of older persons between 45 and 65 
years who are normally gainfully 
employed has increased, does not, of 
course, mean that the older worker is — 
not at a disadvantage as compared with 
younger workers. On this point the 
census figures throw no light. 























Recent Changes in Occupations of Women 


By Mary ExizaBets Pipgron, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Census figures were analyzed to find trends in the kinds of work 
women are doing. Employment of women increased 26 per cent from 
1920 to 1930. Since 1880 the number of women employed in domestic 
and personal service has not quite trebled, while in manufacturing oc- 
cupations it is 3 times, in the professions almost 9 times, in trade 18 
times, and in clerical 268 times the number reported 50 years ago. 


T THE time of taking the Cen- 
A sus of 1920 and thereafter, 
much was said relative to the 
new avenues of employment that had 
been opened to women during the war 
period. There is no doubt that the 
fluid psychology of the era did result 
in an increased open-mindedness to- 
ward the capacities of women and to- 
ward the suitability of entering types 
of work that they formerly had not en- 
gaged in, or that had been considered 
unusual for them. 

Despite these facts, the 1920 census 
figures showed an increased woman 
employment of only 5.9 per cent over 
that of 1910, while in the same time the 
woman population 10 years of age and 
over had advanced considerably more 
—17.1 per cent. 


INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF EMPLOYED 
WOMEN 


Persons interested in the subject and 
cognizant of the phenomenal activities 
incident to the war eagerly awaited the 
1930 data, questioning whether the 
growth in woman employment had 
continued as rapidly as before. It 
scarcely was expected that the accel- 
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leration would be so marked as in fact 
it is. The 1930 figures added more 
than 2,200,000 women to those em- 
ployed in 1920, an increase of 25.8 per 
cent, while at the same time the 
woman population 10 years of age and 
over had increased only 20.6 per cent 
(21.8 per cent if only age 15 and over 
be considered). Of all employed per- 
sons 22 per cent are women. This 
also has shown a decided increase from 
1920 to 1930—about 7 per cent. 
However, since in the decade pre- 
ceding 1920 the increase in woman 
population had so far outrun the. in- 
crease in women gainfully employed, 
the population increase over the 20- 
year period from 1910 to 1930 (which 
was 41.2 per cent) considerably ex- 
ceeds the 20-year increase in woman 
employment of 33.1 per cent. Going 
still farther back, over the 50 years to 
1880, it is found that in every decade 
thereafter, except 1910-1920, the pro- 
portional increase in employment of 
women exceeded their population gains 
in a degree considerably greater than 
was the case in 1930. Coupled with 
the fact that the population increase 
over the 50 years has shown a fair 
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degree of regularity, this would seem 
to point either to a slowing up of the 
entrance of women into occupations or 
to the approach of a saturation point 
in the absorption of women into em- 
ployment. Further color is added to 
this statement by the fact that the pro- 
portion of all women who were em- 
ployed in 1930, while it was somewhat 
above that of 1920, as has been stated, 
actually was slightly less than in 1910. 

The male population had increased 
18.1 per cent from 1920 to 1930—less 
than had that of women—and their 
employment only 15.2 per cent as com- 
pared with women’s 25.8 per cent, 
though it must be remembered that 
the number of men employed is very 
much greater than that of women, so 
that their numerical increase in em- 
ployment in the decade has been over 
twice as great as that of women. 

In the presentation of so brief a 
paper, it will not be possible to enter 
into detail as to many particular occu- 
pations, but only certain of the more 
outstanding main occupational move- 
ments, with some suggestion of their 
relative significance, can be dealt with. 


BASIC ECONOMIC CURRENTS 


The changed and changing modes of 
life, the increased costs of living, the 
availability of goods in wide variety, 
the heavy pressure of salesmanship, 
the increasing demands of life in a 
highly intricate society, the partial lib- 
eration of women from the older types 
of household labor that often repre- 
sented unorganized drudgery—these 
are among the basic economic currents 
that have carried women more and 
more into gainful employment. The 
type of their contribution to the life 


of the nation has been changed ep- 
tirely, and the order of society that has 
developed has had quite a definite 
effect in forcing large numbers of 
women to bring to the family excheg- 
uer their share of the wealth that must 
buy the kind of goods now needed for 
the family upkeep. 


WOMAN AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 


Among the more outstanding facts 
that indicate the shift in the method by 
which each individual must maintain 
his or her place as an economic unit in 
the family is the growth in the employ- 
ment of married women. In 1930, 
11.7 per cent of the married women 
were employed as against 9 per cent 
in 1920. Despite some advocacy of 
opposing the inevitable forces of the 
time in this respect, this is a movement 
that undoubtedly is bound to continue 
so long as the economic and occupa- 
tional tendencies that have developed 
maintain their present direction. 


AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRI- 
CULTURAL PURSUITS 


One of the most striking illustrations 
of the radical change in our national 
economy that has occurred in the 20 
years just past, lies in the shifted rela- 
tionships of the agricultural and non- 
agricultural occupations as employers 
of women. While workers of both 
sexes have relinquished agricultural 
occupations, the proportional decline 
is the greater for women. From 1890 
to 1910 women were entering agricul- 
ture more rapidly than the population 
of their sex was growing. In 1910 
agricultural pursuits were third in the 
gainful employment of women, in 1920 
they had dropped to fourth, and in 
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1930 to sixth place as woman employ- 
ers. The entire decline in the past 20 
years has been 49.6 per cent, the num- 
ber of women in these pursuits in 1930 
being fewer than in 1910 by nearly 
900,000. Meanwhile, the woman 
population had increased by 41.2 per 
cent and an additional 3,500,000 had 
engaged in non-agricultural work, an 
increase of 57 per cent from 1910 to 
1930. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN MANU- 
FACTURING AND MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Incident upon the decline in agricul- 
tural work and the shift from the age 
of simple home manufacture to large 
scale factory production that has con- 
tinued over a long period, has been the 
increase in demand for manufactured 
goods, a demand accelerated also by 
the invention of new processes and the 
mechanical possibilities of extending 
higher living standards to more people. 
The effect of this increased demand 
upon employment may have been 
somewhat minimized by the introduc- 
tion of mechanical processes enabling 
mass production. The manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, which from 
1880 to 1920 had held second place as 
woman employers, dropped to third 
place in 1930, although still employing 
almost as many as were in the occupa- 
tional group now taking second place 
—the clerical. 

Though the employment of women 
in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries has declined in the past 
decade, and has increased less than 
4 per cent since 1910, this decline 
has been in occupations ordinarily 
pursued outside of factories, in 
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which woman employment has de- 
clined about 129,000. The bulk of 
this decline has been in the skilled 
sewing trades formerly carried on in 
the home and employing large num- 
bers of women—for example, dress- 
making and millinery (including milli- 
nery dealers)—which have declined to 
the large extent of about 33 and about 
42 per cent, respectively, from 1920 
to 1930, and in each case well over 60 
per cent since 1910. 

On the other hand, women in factory 
employment increased 5.6 per cent, 
men 5.5 per cent, and the increased 
demand for factory-made goods is evi- 
dent in such substantial numerical in- 
creases in the employment of women 
operatives as those in plants producing 
clothing, electrical machinery and sup- 
plies, food products, shoes, knitwear, 
and automobiles. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN DISTRIBU- 
TION OF GOODS 


Consideration of the growth in em- 
ployment of women in trade would 
seem to indicate an increased empha- 
sis in the occupational field toward 
distribution. The facility for mass 
manufacture and the added demand for 
factory goods, together with a highly 
organized system of money and credit, 
has created an enormous potentiality 
for wide dissemination of goods, and 
this fact is reflected in the increased 
employment of women in trade, and 
in some part of the clerical increase. 
Each of these main occupational divi- 
sions showed roughly a 40 per cent gain 
in the decade, though in neither (ex- 
cept for trade in 1920) was the pro- 
portional gain so great as in any pre- 
vious decade in the last 50 years. 
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The trade group has shown a larger 
proportional increase in the past 50 
years than has any other except the 
clerical, and a proportional increase in 
the past 20 years greater than in three 
of the five other important woman em- 
ployers. Nearly three-fourths of the 
women employed in trade in 1930 were 
saleswomen or “clerks” in stores, and 
these had increased 34 per cent from 
1920 to 1930. This increase is some- 
what smaller than for the trade group 
as a whole (43.3), since practically 
every other employment in the group 
showed a very high rate of increase. 
The numerical growth in trade was 
almost 50 per cent greater in the dec- 
ade 1920 to 1930 than in the decade 
1910 to 1920. While a future advance 
always is problematical, the present 
attention to distribution, the potenti- 
alities of rapid manufacture of goods, 
and the very evident need of their 
wider dissemination point toward at 
least a continuation if not an accelera- 
tion in the availability of trade occu- 
pations for women. 


WOMEN IN PROFESSIONAL PURSUITS 


Another factor in the occupational 
situation of women in America has 
been the continuing development in 
the opening to them of opportunities 
for education. The results of this are 
reflected in their growing employment 
in professional and clerical work. In 
1930, the professional service group 
showed a 50 per cent increase, greater 
than that in any other of the six more 
important woman employers, and con- 
siderably greater than that recorded in 
1920. Most of this increase repre- 
sented actual professional persons as 
against those in semiprofessional pur- 
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suits, while the per cent increase was 
especially great among the attendants 
and helpers—many of whom may be 
actually in training for full-fledged pro- 
fessional activities. Both numer- 
cally and proportionally the increage 
in professional persons was greater for 
women than for men, while among at- 
tendants and helpers the opposite is 
true and the contrast is striking, 
About three-fourths of the women in 
professional service were either school 
teachers or trained nurses. In the last 
20 years as well as in the last decade, 
while women in the teaching profes. 
sion have increased rapidly, their pro- 
portional increase has been less than 
that in the entire professional group 
and very much less than that of trained 
nurses. The advance of women in this 
type of work appears to be yielding 
place to that in other professions that 
formerly have been of less numerical 
importance as woman employers, 
though there are evidences that the 
occupation of trained nurse may be 
approaching a saturation point. 

In the professional group, aside from 
teachers and trained nurses, the great- 
est numerical increases had _ been 
among librarians and college presidents 
and professors, to each of which groups 
more than 10,000 women had been 
added, an increase of approximately 
100 per cent. Although the propor- 
tional increases in these occupations 
were greater for women than for men, 
the number of additional men college 
presidents and professors exceeded 
that of the women and the total num- 
ber so occupied in 1930 still was over 
twice as great for men as for women. 

Other professional occupations show- 
ing considerable numerical increase for 
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women were actors and showmen; art- 
ists, sculptors, and teachers of art; 
authors, editors, and reporters; and 
musicians and teachers of music. 
However, despite the growth of women 
in these professions, in most cases 
much larger numbers and proportions of 
men than of women were added to them. 


WOMEN IN CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Another group representing a defi- 
nite product of increased educational 
facilities is that of clerical workers, 
which shows a very much greater ex- 
pansion in the last 50 years than any 
other, employing now 268 times as 
many women as in 1880. These occu- 
pations rose from sixth place as em- 
ployers of women in 1880 to fifth in 
1890, held this position in the next two 
decades with 115 per cent increase or 
more in each, rose to third place in 
1920 and now occupy second place, 
containing nearly 2,000,000, and hav- 
ing increased since 1920 by over 
550,000. Yet it is perhaps reasonable 
to suppose that this type of occupation 
scarcely can continue to expand at the 
rapid rate of the past, and indeed there 
is indication that the saturation point 
already has been reached. While the 
increase in 1930 was nearly 40 per cent, 
that in 1920 was 141.6 per cent, after 
a proportional expansion since 1890 
that was greater in each decade than 
in the one preceding, The increase in 
1930 was less by nearly 270,000 than 
was that in 1920. Office clerks and 
stenographers and typists formed 
about three-fourths of the clerical 
group in 1930, and in each of these oc- 
cupations the numerical increase in 
the past decade was nearly one-third 
less than that recorded in 1920. 


In professional service, the orienta- 
tion of the age would seem to present 
factors that might be expected to favor 
and abet the continued steady growth 
of women to the extent that they put 
forth the effort to obtain adequate 
training, though there is some evidence 
that newer occupations may offer more 
opportunity in the future than will cer- 
tain of those traditionally engaged in 
by women. In connection with cleri- 
cal pursuits, on the contrary, there 
appears on the horizon little in the way 
of new concrete factors that would 
induce an expansion so phenomenal as 
in the past. 


WOMEN IN DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


One traditional occupational group 
that has employed a larger number of 
women than any other in every decade 
yet remains to be considered—domes- 
tic and personal service. This group 
showed a larger proportional increase 
from 1920 than any of the other chief 
woman employers except the profes- 
sional. But this was incident upon a 
decline from 1910 to 1920 and in order 
to understand it more fully, a longer 
background should be examined. The 
increase was about one-fourth both in 
1900 and in 1910; the 20-year increase 
from 1910 to 1930 was practically the 
same and was considerably less than 
half that in either of the two earlier 
20-year periods, 1880-1900, 1890-1910. 
Consequently it scarcely can be said 
that the apparent great increase in this 
group represents any unusual shift to- 
ward this occupation, which is of a 
type traditionally pursued by many 
women. Indeed it is evident that over 
a long-time period the employment of 
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women has tended in other directions 
than toward this group, for since 1880 
the number here employed has not 
quite trebled while in manufacturing 
occupations it is 3 times, in the pro- 
fessions almost 9 times, in trade 18 
times, and in clerical 268 times the 
number reported 50 years earlier. 
About one-half of the group are serv- 
ants, nearly 90 per cent of whom are 
estimated to be in private homes. Just 
under half of the entire domestic and 
personal group are native-born white 
women. Over one-third of the women 
employed in these occupations are 
negroes, and no others except the agri- 
cultural groups have absorbed so many 
of this race. Over 60 per cent of the 
employed negro women are in domestic 
and personal service. 


SUMMARY 


Finally, in brief summary it may be 
said that many complex and deep-lying 
economic factors, operating in a steady 
stream, now accelerated now retarded 
by cross-currents of one type or an- 
other, are producing continual changes 
in modes of life and standards of liv- 
ing. These are reflected in the chang- 
ing occupations of women and the 
changing attitudes toward gainful work 
for women. In recent decades they 
have removed women quite definitely 
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from the stage of home production and, 
more recently, from the predominance 
of agricultural pursuits. As domestic 
and personal workers, women’s em- 
ployment shows a rather ordered ad- 
vance, but with a very marked decline 
from 1910-1920. As factory employ- 
ees it has advanced at the expense of 
the hand trades formerly pursued in 
the home. In clerical work the ad- 
vance in the past 50 years has been 
more rapid than in any other group, 
but a saturation point probably has 
been approached at this time. The 
employment of women in trade shows 
definite forward movement with indi- 
cations of continuation. In _profes- 
sional work it shows steady advance, 
which, if not always so rapid as desired, 
is especially notable in the more recent 
period and appears to give considerable 
promise for the future, especially in 
certain of the professional occupations 
less traditionally employers of women. 
One thing is sure: Woman, who always 
has taken her place as an economic 
unit, regardless of marital status, still 
is maintaining that place, though her 
contribution to the economic life of the 
country now is being made in new and 
ever changing ways corresponding to 
the shifts of one type or another that 
continue to occur in these moving 
times. 





Adjustment in Industry Through Training 


By Morris S. VitTe.es, University of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


Training is a prominent personnel activity, but has been generally 


limited to new employees. 


There are many reasons for training experi- 


enced workers. Some fail to keep up with improved methods; they 


stagnate. 


Experience has shown that older workers can and are 


willing to learn. Training for related jobs is an effective form of un- 
employment insurance in the event of technological change (which 


often can be foreseen) and economic depression. 


The Philadelphia 


Electric Company’s thoroughgoing program of training of experienced 
employees is described. Underlying principles in training are given. 


SURVEY of modern personnel 
practices shows that systematic 


training occupies a prominent 
position in the calendar of personnel 
activities! It is recognized that train- 
ing is among the principal factors in 
increasing efficiency and in improv- 
ing individual adjustment in industry. 
A well-organized training program, 
based on a sound analysis of the job 
and applying well-established learning 
principles, enables the worker to em- 
ploy the most effective methods in 
the performance of his task. Sys- 
tematic instruction speeds the rate of 
acquisition of skills and thereby re- 
duces the time required for training. 
Shortening the training period not 
only decreases the cost of instruction, 
and incidental waste in the form of 
spoiled material, overhead on ma- 
chines, etc., but serves to increase the 


1J. H. Greene, Organized Training in 
Business, New York, 1928; N. Peffer, Educa- 
tional Experiments in Industry, New York, 
1932. 


stability of the working force and the 
satisfaction derived from work, par- 
ticularly in the case of highly spe- 
cialized tasks of modern industry. 


THE NEGLECT OF EXPERIENCED 
EMPLOYEES 


For these reasons it has been the 
practice of industry for many years to 
extend the benefits of such training 
to new employees as they are placed 
in the company pay-roll. The insis- 
tence of Taylor, Gilbreth and other 
early exponents of scientific manage- 
ment upon the importance of instruc- 
tion, and their success in using train- 
ing as an aid to increasing production 
first helped to awaken a recognition 
of the value of systematic training in 
developing and maintaining an effi- 
cient and satisfied working force. 
Experiments in the psychological labo- 
ratory and in industry, involving a 
comparison of diverse training tech- 
niques showed further that the train- 
ing program is of utmost importance 
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in the development of proficiency— 
and strengthened the position of the 
training function in the personnel 
organization.? At the same time, in 
the administration of this function a 
curious situation has arisen in many 
industrial establishments. The domi- 
nant practice of limiting training to 
new employees has created a condition 
in which groups of employees with 
relatively short periods of service often 
have more information, are more 
dependable, and are capable of func- 
tioning more efficiently than groups 
with longer service periods. This 
situation may easily arise when the 
first group has been granted the benefit 
of systematic instruction not made 
available to the latter by reason of 
their length of service. 

There have been many reasons given 
for this neglect of the man already on 
the job. The first is the “apparently 
obvious” reason that experienced men 
need no training, that experience itself 
more than counterbalances the advan- 
tages of a systematic presentation of 
operating principles and of approved 
operating practices. Perhaps equally 
frequent is the excuse that men on 
the job cannot be taken from their 
work for instruction purposes—that 
operating demands are incompatible 
with demands of systematic instruc- 
tion—even where the need for this is 
recognized. Added to these is the 
wide-spread conviction that learning 
ability deteriorates rapidly, and that 
the instruction of men beyond their 
prime (with prime placed somewhere 
around the forties) is therefore subject 

2M. 8. Viteles, Industrial Psychology, 


New York, 1932, Chapter XIX and XX, pp. 
393-438. 
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to little return in the way of increased 
proficiency. Other reasons are also 
given: the fear of resentment on the 
part of experienced employees sub- 
mitted to an instruction program; the 
cost of personnel employed in the 
administration of an_ all-inclusive 
training program, etc. 


REASONS FOR TRAINING EXPERIENCED 
WORKERS 


Recent events have clearly demon- 
strated the fallacy of these reasons, 
The reduction of force imposed by the 
economic depression has been one 
factor in this revelation. The super- 
visor and the personnel manager, 
forced to cull the payroll for lay-offs, 
discovered only too frequently that 
experience and length of service give 
no sure index of superior ability to 
perform on the job. There has been 
a failure on the part of experienced 
workers to keep pace with changing 
methods of work. Old viewpoints and 
old methods of work have become 
firmly established and have set up 
resistance against replacement by im- 
proved methods of work. This results, 
in part, as Eliott Smith* has pointed 
out, from stagnation on the part of 
the worker. It follows also, in large 
measure, from the failure of manage- 
ment to keep before the permanent 
working force the importance of 
change, of continued learning as a 
necessary factor in adjustment to work 
in modern industry, and from the 
failure to provide for such workers the 
opportunity for systematic instruction 


?E. D. Smith, What are the Psychological 
Factors of Obsolescence of Workers in Middle 
Age? Am. Man. Assn., Personnel Series, 
No. 9, 1930, pp. 1-2. 
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in improved practices and in the princi- 
ples underlying such practices. These 
factors have forced upon the super- 
yisor and the employment manager 
the embarassing situation of having to 
lay-off, because of inefficiency, workers 
with 10, 15, or 20 years of service, or 
to retain them—for humane reasons— 
in spite of the loss forced upon a firm 
which could carry such additional 
burden only with great difficulty. 

The belief that learning ability 
deteriorates rapidly among adult work- 
ers has also received a severe blow. 
The findings of recent studies of learn- 
ing by adults have shown that such 
difficulty as the older worker may 
have in learning new methods of work 
follows not primarily from a decline in 
learning ability, but from an atrophy 
of acquired learning habits as a result 
of disuse. The evidence from diverse 
studies of old age shows, as Smith has 
indicated, that the failure of middle- 
aged and older workers in the plant to 
meet the demands of modern industry 
is not primarily due to the effect of 
advancing years. ‘Practical experi- 
ence confirms the results of the psy- 
chological laboratory that the princi- 
pal effect of the passing years is that 
they provide an inescapable exposure 
to the influence of what a man does 
and experiences as the years pass. 
The power of men to continue to acquire 
and to develop habits gives to increasing 
years the opportunity to offset any 
slight decline in faculties or change in 
temperament which might occur, by 


‘See H. L. Hollingworth, Mental Growth 
and Decline, New York, 1927; H. Sorenson, 
Adult Ages as a Factor in Learning, J. Ed. 
Psych., 21, 1930, p. 459; E. L. Thorndike, 
Adult Learning, New York, 1928. 


increasing skill, information, seasoned 
judgment, and personality qualities 
adapted to the requirement of his 
circumstances. But the same power 
also gives to the passing years the 
opportunity for learning powers to 
fall into disuse and atrophy, for unde- 
sirable habits of thought, action, and 
personality to form, harden, and to 
escape from conscious control or even 
conscious recognition.” > The nature 
of the middle-aged or older man is thus 
essentially dependent upon what he 
does with the years, and upon the 
opportunities provided by industry for 
keeping his learning ability alive and 
active. 

Reference has also been made to 
another factor which has interfered 
with the systematic training of experi- 
enced workers—the difficulty of fitting 
training time with working time. 
This is a real difficulty, but experience 
has shown that it is far from unsur- 
mountable. Operating costs for the 
instruction of experienced workers 
can also be kept within very reasonable 
bounds. Insofar as the resentment of 
experienced workers to additional in- 
struction is concerned, experience has 
shown that the problem is imaginary 
in character. It simply does not 
exist where employees are completely 
informed of the purpose of the training 
program and where, as is true in or- 
ganizations with sound personnel poli- 
cies, workers possess confidence in the 
integrity of the management. As a 
matter of fact, in Philadelphia Electric 
Company, where training of experi- 
enced workers has become an estab- 
lished policy, employees in the higher 


5 E. D. Smith, op. cit., p. 3. 
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brackets of the generating stations 
originally excluded from training pro- 
grams have made formal requests to 
be given such training. These men, 
including highly experienced operators 
and electrical mechanics, have dis- 
played unsurpassed enthusiasm in the 
development of the training programs 
organized for their benefit. It is in- 
teresting to note that these men were 
originally excluded because of the 
fear expressed by members of the super- 
visory force that such highly skilled 
and experienced men would express 
resentment at being included in a 
training program. 

Personnel problems created by the 
depression and by _ technological 
changes, combined with the changing 
viewpoint concerning the learning abil- 
ity of older workers, lend new impor- 
tance to the instruction of experienced 
workers as an aid in promoting the 
continued adjustment of the worker 
in the industrial situation. Industry 
may maintain its efficiency by scrap- 
ping the older worker, but to do this 
represents a sacrifice of the sense of 
responsibility for the individual worker 
which has become a vital part of the 
progressive industrial organization, as 
well as of the proven reliability and 
accumulated experience of men with 
long years of service. It shows a 
neglect of the central principle of 
scientific personnel work which, as 
Feiss® has pointed out, “includes not 
only the selection of new employees 
but also keeping every position in the 
organization permanently filled with 


*R. A. Feiss, Personal Relationship as a 
Basis of Scientific Management, Annals 
Amer. Acad. Pat. and Soc. Science, 65, 
1916, p. 130. 
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the right kind of man or woman.” Ip 
this sense transfer and retraining of 
workers already employed in the 
organization are at least as important 
in fitting workers to jobs as hiring and 
training new workers. Provision for 
training and transfer becomes par- 
ticularly important in times of eco- 
nomic depression, when it is necessary 
to shift personnel within the organiza- 
tion as a means of retaining employees 
with long years of service. The rapid 
replacement of men by machines also 
makes necessary an emphasis on 
these techniques as a means of en- 
suring the adjustment of the worker 
and stability of the plant and of the 
entire social body. 

Training of experienced employees 
represents a major step in accom- 
plishing these objectives. Such train- 
ing involves first of all the instruction 
of each employee in the best practices 
of the job which he is now holding. 
To this must be added, wherever pos- 
sible, instruction in the principles and 
practices of the job to which he can 
most easily be transferred in cases of 
the replacement of his job by machines, 
of changes in company practices, or in 
periods of temporary economic de- 
pression. 

The application of this policy may 
mean, for example, that meter readers 
will not only be trained in the most 
improved practices of meter reading, 
but will receive detailed instruction 
in the work of the bill collector,—the 
job to which meter reading is most 
intimately related on the organization 
chart. Ground-men in line construc- 
tion and maintenance gangs will be 
taught not only pole-setting, but 
splicing, transformer installation and 
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even trouble-shooting, in order to pro- 
vide greater mobility of the individual 
and of the crew under varying condi- 
tions. D-C station operators will be 
taught the principles and practices of 
A-C operation as a step in adjustment 
to prospective change-over from one 
to the other. Employees in tradi- 
tional coke gas-making plants will 
become acquainted with the reformed 
oil process, in preparation for the day 
when a shift in operating practice will 
reduce the demand for one type and 
create a demand for the other type 
of gas production. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


This program may sound visionary, 
but the experience of one company at 
least—the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany—has shown this to be far from 
true. In actual practice the training 
program for experienced workers must 
be oriented as a job-insurance program 
in which the individual experienced 
employee, by acquiring wider knowl- 
edge and greater skill in the perform- 
ance of his present job, and by acquir- 
ing knowledge and skill in certain 
related activities, increases tremen- 
dously the probabilities of continued 
employment in the face of administra- 
tive, technological, and broader eco- 
nomic changes. In many ways the 
benefits of such job insurance are 
superior to the more common form 
of insurance adopted as a measure 
of relief in periods of unemployment. 

Although similar programs exist in 
other organizations, recent develop- 
ments in training in Philadelphia 
Electric Company may be cited to 
illustrate the variety of occupations 
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which such training may involve, and 
the principles which may be employed 
in creating procedures that will permit 
the economic administration of sys- 
tematic instruction for experienced 
workers. 

At the present time close to 1000 
employees of Philadelphia Electric 
Company, with length of service ex- 
tending in some instances beyond 
twenty years, are enrolled for training 
in a variety of courses. Cleaners, 
excitermen, helpers, electric mechanics, 
assistant operators and operators in 
the electric plants of the generating 
stations are receiving detailed, prac- 
tical instruction in station operation. 
Employees in gas production plants, 
ranging from foremen to laborers, are 
carefully reviewing every step involved 
in the water gas and reformed oil pro- 
cesses. This program will be supple- 
mented by training in gas distribution. 
A group of service maintenance men 
(troublemen) have embarked on a 
thoroughgoing review of line and 
station equipment and of practices 
in locating and correcting faults. To 
a group of almost 400 meter readers 
bill collectors, connected-load-inspec- 
tors and bill deliverers, divided into 
approximately 20 groups, are being 
presented the practices, forms, and 
principles employed in the work of 
each job, as a means of promoting 
mobility within this group of allied 
jobs. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


The policies which have governed 
the organization of each of these train- 
ing programs can perhaps best be illus- 
trated by describing briefly one of the 
programs now in operation. This in- 
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volves the instruction of overhead line- 
men in the foursuburban areas included 
in the territory served by the Philadel- 
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lessons as Preparing the Pole, Guying 
the Pole, Placing Cross-Arms and 
Insulators, Stringing the Wire, Trans- 










PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 































II. CLIMBING THE POLE 










Cc. “ 
III. 


March 1932 
T. AND D. TRAINING COURSE 
LESSON #5 
CLIMBING THE POLE 
FIELD PROJECT 

I. PREPARING FOR THE CLIMB 

A. Inspection of climbers 

B. > “ body belt and safety belt 

C. “4 “ tools and clothing 

D. ” “ rubber gloves and rubber protectors 


A. Inspection of the pole 
B. Use of the climbers 
“ body belt and safety belt 


WORKING ON THE POLE 














c “ 


A. Working position 
a. Use of safety belt 
b. “ “ rubber gloves 
“ tools 
B. Placing of rubber protection 
a. Line hose 
b. Insulator hoods 
c. Rubber blankets 


IV. SAFETY TO WORKMAN AND PUBLIC 











B. “ “ 
Cc. “ 
D. “c 


A. The proper handling of tools 

placing of rubber 

use of danger signs or signals 
guarding of the space adjacent to pole 


REFERENCE. INSTRUCTION OUTLINE. 











phia Electric Company. This course 
is divided into two parts, Part I, 
entitled ‘Building a Line,” Part II, 
“Maintaining a Line.” The first topic 
in Part I is Digging a Hole. The 
course then proceeds through such 


Fig. 1A. SAMPLE FIELD Project FROM LINEMEN’s CouRSE 


former Installation, to the final lesson 
on Installing O.D.E.’s (Outdoor Equip- 
ment). This is followed by a series of 
lessons on maintenance, constituting 
Part II of the course, including lessons 
on Replacing Poles and Cross Arms, 
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Transformers, and involving a full dis- description of operating practices and 
cussion of fault location and correction safety features. Elements of elec- 
which are involved in the process of tricity, for example, are not discussed 





PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
March 1932 


T. AND D. TRAINING COURSE 
LESSON #5 
CLIMBING THE POLE 








FIELD PROJECT REPORT 





This form to be filled in by Foreman when the project is completed and returned to 














the training headquarters. 

NAME— DIVISION. 

POSITION: DATE SCHEDULED————_ 
DATE COMPLETED———— 

PROJECT 


CLIMBING THE POLE 





Underline the term that best describes the quality of the man’s work on this project: 
Very good, good, fair, poor, very poor. 

Questions to be asked the workman upon the completion of the project. 

Check in the column to indicate right or wrong answer. 

Explain the correct answers but be sure to grade original answers. 





CORRECT | WRONG 





1. Howshould a body belt and a safety belt be inspected. 

2. How should climbers be inspected. 

What test should be given a safety belt before starting work on a 
pole. 

When should rubber gloves be used. 

What should be used for a suitable support for a safety belt. 
What should be done with tools or equipment when not in use. 
What protection should be placed before working near a hot wire. 
What should a workman observe in his general view before 
climbing a pole. 


~ 


ad alt oll alk a 











SIGNED FOREMAN 











Fig. 1B 


maintaining lines and furnishing reli- until the lesson on Transformer Instal- 
able, continuous service. lation (Lesson XI) is reached, and then 
Each of these lessons is primarily a only with a minimum of detail and 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 





ANOTHER LINE 
BREAKOOWN 


i) 





LINE SwiTcH 


UNE SWITCH. 


(Figure *3 continued 
on page 14) 


(Service Maintenance Training Course) 
Lesson No. 3 


(THE 13,200-VOLT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM) 
POLE TOP EXTENSIONS 

When it is found necessary to install a 13,200 volt circuit on 
an existing pole line, the poles of which are too short, pole exten. 


sions, as shown in Figure #13, are used to support the 13,200 volt 
arms, in order to avoid the expense of replacing the poles. 











13,200 VOLT ARM 








a 


SPACE LEFT VACANT 
FOR GAFETY CLEARANCE 
































FIGURE #13 





POLE SWITCHES 


Figure No. 14 on page 13 shows a typical pole switch and shows 
the method by which the aerial lines are connected to it. It 
consists of three gang-operated air-break disconnecting switches, 
mounted on insulators supported by channel irons. 

These switches are divided into two classes: Line Switches, 
which normally operate closed, and Breakdown Switches, which 
normally operate open. The line switches are for sectionalizing 
a line for maintenance purposes or in case of trouble. They are 
always found on either side of an ODE or tap supplying an in- 
dustrial customer, so that in case of trouble on one or the other, 
two switches can be opened and the line re-energized, leaving 
the faulty section isolated. Breakdown Switches are provided so 
that two lines can be connected together and load on a line in 
trouble can be picked up on other lines. The use of these two 
types of switches creates a very flexible distribution system over 
which the highest degree of reliable service can be rendered. 











Fig. 2. Sampte Pace From SERVICE MAINTENANCE CouRSsE 
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through the use of demonstration the gang foreman, who grades the 
equipment which simplifies to the employee on actual performance and 
greatest possible extent the presenta- on a series of stated questions asked 
tion of such material. by the foreman upon the completion 





PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Training Course for Meter Readers and Bill Collectors 
1932 — 1933 
Quiz on Lesson IT 








Directions :—Answer the following questions by either underlining the correct answer when 
TS 
more than one answer is suggested, or by filling in the blank spaces. 


. The regular, tin case gas meters, meter gas at pressures averaging: 2, 5, 10, 15, 20, 
inches water column, which is: considerably below, just below, slightly above, con- 
siderably above, atmospheric pressure. 

(Underline the correct answers) 


. On disconnecting electric service, the service entrance equipment should be left with: 
(a) Fuses removed, switch open, unsealed. 
(b) Fuses not removed, switch open, sealed. 
(c) Fuses not removed, switch closed, unsealed. 
(d) Fuses not removed, switch open, unsealed. 
(e) Fuses removed, switch closed, sealed. 
(f) Fuses removed, switch open, sealed. 
(Underline the correct answer) 


. When gas is metered under high pressure, in order to measure accurately the amount of 
gas consumed, it is necessary to use: 
(a) A two-foot proving dial. 
(b) A disc constant. 
(c) A pressure correction factor. 
(d) A meter constant. 
(e) A cylinder type demand meter. 
(Underline the correct answer) 


. Fundamentally, electricity should be sold on the basis of two factors; first, the cus- 
tomer’s with respect to his connected load and second, his actual consumption of 
energy expressed in 





(Fill in the blank spaces) 





Fig. 3. Portion oF Quiz FRoM TRAINING CourSsE FOR METER READERS AND BILL 
CoLLECTORS 


Each lesson includes field projects of the task. The required task is 
and a classroom exercise. Each field described in a carefully prepared out- 
project represents a task performed by _ line provided to the gang foreman who 
the employee under the supervision of acts in the capacity of instructor in 
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this phase of the course. (A sample 
field project from the Linemen’s 
Course is shown in figures 1A and 
1B.) 

Each classroom exercise involves a 
2% hour period of supplementary in- 
struction on practices and underlying 
principles and theory. The instructor 
in this case is again a member of the 
operating force, in some instances an 
engineering assistant, who is in each 
case assisted by a demonstrator, gen- 
erally a foreman, whose experience 
makes him particularly competent to 
handle the practical demonstrations 
that take up the major part of the class- 
room instruction period. (A sample 
page from the course material pro- 
vided in the Service Maintenance 
Course is shown in figure 2.) 

In this instruction course the gang 
attends the classroom period as a unit. 
The gang as a whole lays off work at an 
earlier hour on the afternoon of the 
class meeting, which occurs every two 
weeks, over a total period of approxi- 
mately 60 weeks, and devotes the 
remainder of the afternoon to the class- 
room exercise. Paralleling the field 
projects and classroom exercises are 
home assignments, questions, periodic 
reviews, quizzes, etc. Adequate rec- 
ords of progress in each phase of the 
course are maintained. (A _ portion 
of a quiz from the Training Course 
for meter readers and bill collectors 
is shown in figure 3.) 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


It is evident from what has been said 
that instruction is being given by mem- 
bers of the supervisory force of the 
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Transmission and Distribution (T. 
and D.) Division. Moreover, the 
course was laid out by a committee of 
such supervisors sitting under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Per. 
sonnel Research, Personnel, Claims 
and Safety Department. In addition, 
each lesson is separately prepared by 
the instructor and demonstrator in 
each of the four regional instruction 
groups. These lessons are sent to a 
Central Headquarters School, main- 
tained by the Operations Department 
to function as a clearing and general 
administrative agency for courses con- 
ducted by the Operations Department. 
Here the material sent in by the four 
different headquarters is collated. 
The material so collated is then pre- 
sented at a monthly meeting of in- 
structors and demonstrators at which 
the final outline is prepared, demon- 
strations arranged and such other 
measures taken as are necessary to 
insure the uniformity of instruction in 
all regional groups. 

Here again it can be seen that the 
responsibility for training, even in a 
broader sense, has been placed in the 
hands of the supervisory force of the 
T. and D. Division. Although re- 
sponsibility for instruction is placed in 
the hands of the operating force, it is 
recognized that where there are many 
divisions in a large department carry- 
ing on training programs duplication 
can be avoided and economy effected 
by centralized administrative control. 
For this reason, in the Operations De- 
partment there is a Supervisor of 
Training, with two assistants, who co- 
operate with the committees of operat- 
ing divisions in the exchange of in- 
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struction material, etc. In addition, 
the Supervisor of Training, Operations 
Department checks on the actual 
instruction on the part of instructors in 
the various divisions of the Operations 
Department by means of frequent 
visits. 

In addition to such centralized ad- 
ministrative control, found at the 
present time only in the Operations 
Department, and in none of the other 
three major operating departments, it 
has seemed desirable to set up an 
agency for providing staff aid in the 
organization and general supervision 
of training programs. Authority in 
this respect is vested in the Personnel 
Department, and is exercised through 
the Director of Personnel Research, 
who acts as Chairman of all commit- 
tees in the various departments en- 
gaged in the development of training 
programs. This organization makes 
possible complete codrdination and 
insures an exchange of material and 
methods developed in individual divi- 
sions and departments, so that the 
experience of a single unit can be 
capitalized throughout the entire com- 
pany. Moreover, the representative 
of the Personnel Department acts as a 
specialist to whom general problems 
of administration, teaching methods, 
etc. are referred. As an additional 
step in codrdination and control there 
have been established an Operating 
Committee on Training, with repre- 
sentatives from the major departments 
of the Company, and an Advisory 
Committee on Training, including 
executives of the Company meeting 
under the chairmanship of the Man- 
ager, Personnel, Claims and Safety 


Department, who pass upon all pro- 
posed training programs before they 
are placed into operation.’ 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES IN TRAINING 
EMPLOYEES 


A review of the training program to 
which reference has been made in this 
paper shows that the following princi- 
ples are held to be essential in the 
development of adequate training 
programs. 

1. In the first place, it is felt that 
training is one of the primary functions 
of all management. It is the direct 
responsibility of the operating depart- 
ments and cannot be delegated to any 
agency outside of the department 
itself. 

2. Inasmuch as training is the func- 
tion of operating departments, the 
training is carried or by instructors 
who are members of such departments, 
appointed by operating executives and 
directly responsible to them for the 
administration of the training course. 

3. It is felt, however, that in the de- 
velopment of training programs oper- 
ating departments can be aided by 
educational specialists attached to the 
staff of the Personnel Department. 


7 A program such as that described above 
necessarily involves the close cooperation 
of the supervisory force. In Philadelphia 
Electric Company the success of the train- 
ing program rests largely upon such coop- 
eration on the part of executives and super- 
visory officials of all departments involved. 
Particular mention must be made of the 
contributions of L. E. Goodenough, Super- 
visor of Training, Operations Department, 
in developing course content and in the 
general administration of the training 
programs for electrical employees of the 
Operations Department. 
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The latter can contribute toward the 
organization of individual training 
programs and toward the coérdination 
of training throughout the company 
by providing staff supervision in the 
systematization of training, and in its 
extension and development. 

4. Training must be practical in 
character. It cannot be carried on in 
a centralized school completely sepa- 
rated from the operating organization. 
Training on the job itself is the funda- 
mental feature of any training course, 
even though it may be desirable to 
supplement such practical training on 
the job with training in principles 
in a centralized headquarters school. 
However, the training on the job must 
be as highly systematized as that car- 
ried on in the headquarters school. 

5. Adequate records of men under 
training are essential to the develop- 
ment of a training program and to the 
most satisfactory utilization of the 
increased knowledge and improvement 
in operating efficiency on the part of 
the individual employees. 

6. Codperation between operating 
departments and the Personnel De- 
partment which exercises staff super- 
vision in training is the keynote for 
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the successful development and opera- 
tion of training programs. Training 
programs in the Philadelphia Electric 
Company represent the result of such 
codperation between operating and per- 
sonnel departments. 

7. Properly organized, properly ad- 
ministered, systematic training is a 
fundamentally sound procedure which 
can be expected to return rich divi- 
dends in the form of more efficient 
work and of workers better adjusted 
to the routine and emergency demands 
of their job. Perhaps the chief value 
of such training, particularly -when 
extended to older, experienced men, is 
that described in a statement made by 
one member of the executive staff 
of Philadelphia Electric Company :*— 
“The man who knows his job is the 
man who will be kept on the job and 
who will be advanced as opportunities 
for promotion occur. Such increased 
probability of continued employment 
in the same, other, or better job is 
perhaps the outstanding contribution 
of a systematic plan of instruction for 
both new and inexperienced workers.” 


8H. B. Bryans, Vice-President in charge 
of Operations. 





Personnel Policies During Business 
Recovery 


An Economist’s View 


By Viner Jorpan, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


The character of personnel policies in the period that lies ahead will 
be determined not merely by the fact of business recovery, but much 
more by its nature. The process of business recovery will be long- 
drawn out. In many fields deflation has hardly begun. Labor stand- 
ards are likely to be lowered. Large labor surplus and resultant 
insecurity will make the personnel department’s main task that of 
stabilizing the psychological relationship of the ordinary worker to the 
existing industrial system. Ultimately the larger burdens of readjust- 
ment that will fall on personnel management will have to be absorbed 
by public action through regulation of working hours and establish- 


ment of an unemployment insurance system. 


HE character of personnel poli- 
cies in the period that lies ahead 


will be determined not merely 
by the fact of business recovery, but 
much more by its nature. Although 
some of our political and economic 
mentors have assured us that in this 
country they are a constant, business 
prospects seem to me no less variable 
than personnel policies, and in order 
to determine that latter it seems to me 
necessary first to assign some value— 
even though it be arbitrary—to the 
former. That is what I propose to do 
tonight, pointing out some of the impli- 
cations of different types of business re- 
covery for personnel policies, but leav- 
ing to other speakers the task of work- 
ing out the equation and finding the 
final value of z. 
Let me start by stating a proposi- 
tion, which seems to me necessary to 


clear the ground for speculation. The 
mores of industrial relations and the 
technology of personnel administra- 
tion as we know them today are essen- 
tially products of the system of private 
capitalistic enterprise under which bus- 
iness has developed up to the present. 
I am not sure whether they would be 
much different or how they would dif- 
fer under any other type of economic 
organization; but it does not seem to 
me important for present purposes to 
speculate on this point, for I can see 
no prospect of any significant change 
during the next phase of the business 
cycle in the basic system under which 
business will operate in this country. 

If you look abroad you can see evi- 
dences of a rapid drift toward state 
capitalism which has resulted from the 
depression in all European countries 
except France; and doubtless the in- 
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creasing participation of governments 
of these countries in the ownership or 
control of industrial enterprises to 
avoid collapse will continue after re- 
covery and produce important conse- 
quences for policies of personnel man- 
agement. But in this country I be- 
lieve the recovery period will bring a 
rapid return to the “tried and true” 
principles of individual initiative and 
private responsibility and all the other 
American virtues which you have 
heard expounded ad nauseam in the 
recent campaign. At least an attempt 
will be made to do so during one more 
prosperity cycle on the old pattern. 
You may be sceptical of his hypoth- 
esis, for it is easy to point out appar- 
ent tendencies in the opposite direc- 
tion in certain policies adopted during 
the depression. Paradoxically, the 
Administration which has been most 
ardent in its defense of these principles 
has at the same time applied emer- 
gency measures to meet the depression 
which are apparently pointed in the 
opposite direction. The heavy invest- 
ment of the federal government in 
banks and other financial institutions, 
in railroads, agriculture and construc- 
tion enterprises would seem on the 
surface to have carried us a long way 
toward state capitalism; but I do not 
believe that these investments are 
intended to be or will be permanent, or 
if they do turn out so, that they will 
imply any exercise of real control over 
such enterprises within the next recov- 
ery period. It seems to me that this 
intervention in the ordinary processes 
of private investment and enterprise 
has been undertaken primarily in the 
interest of protecting or preserving pri- 
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vate debt claims rather than for the 
purpose of supplanting them. 

I may be wrong about this and am 
open to persuasion by other prophets, 
but that is the way it seems to me at 
present. It is an important point 
from the viewpoint of personnel poli- 
cies, because obviously the position of 
important groups of workers, as for 
example railroad labor, will depend 
upon the permanence of governmental 
investment in the railroad industry. 
If the government is going to guaran- 
tee in any degree the income or assets 
of railroad bondholders, it will be 
forced to safeguard the interests of 
railroad workers as well. It is easy to 
see where this would lead; but in the 
end I do not think the government will 
do either, and will rather allow the proe- 
ess of readjustment through receiver- 
ship and reorganization to take its 
course with such consequences to 
both interests as are dictated by the 
circumstances. 

In a general way it seems to me that 
this pattern of recovery will apply to 
all types of business enterprise, except 
possibly agriculture. The issue of 
recovery so far as this country is con- 
cerned has become quite clear. Asa 
result of the drastic decline, it has been 
from the beginning a question of writ- 
ing down the currency or writing down 
the debt structure. I still believe it 
would have been possible at an early 
stage in the first half of 1930 to have 
avoided the issue or at least softened 
the process by vigorous credit reflation 
through Federal Reserve operations. 
But this opportunity was missed. 
Since then the alternatives have been 
(a) protection of debt claims and capi- 
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tal values through resort to state capi- 
talism on a large scale, involving sub- 
sidy of and participation in private 
enterprise, which would have led 
directly or indirectly to outright infla- 
tion of the currency; (b) devaluation 
of the currency; (c) debt readjust- 
ment through default, repudiation, 
reorganization. 

Our decision has been made. We 
are determined not to inflate the cur- 
rency or to revalue it. We have been 
willing to go a certain distance toward 
state capitalism in order to prevent 
complete collapse of our banking sys- 
tem, and to make a slight gesture 
toward stimulating employment by 
construction loans. But where this 
effort has come into conflict with our 
fiscal complexes, threatened an in- 
creasingly unbalanced budget, forced 
us to set up an extraordinary bud- 
get to conceal the unbalance, and in- 
volved the unlimited financing of 
federal deficits by bank credit, we 
have balked. Congress may force us a 
bit farther in that direction under 
pressure of this winter’s unemploy- 
ment difficulties; but it is likely that 
further extraordinary appropriations 
of public funds will be by way of un- 
employment relief rather than addi- 
tional investment in enterprise, and 
will be offset anyway by increased 
taxes and reduced ordinary expendi- 
tures to secure a balanced budget in 
1934. 

The possibility of deliberate cur- 
rency devaluation seems to me quite 
inconceivable. In spite of what some 
of the pontifical financial soothsayers 
may insist, we might have been pushed 
off the gold standard at one stage of the 
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depression, but in the state of public 
official ignorance in these matters it is 
altogether impossible that we should 
calmly step off it, as we would do if 
there were any economic intelligence in 
the country. 

The road of recovery we have chosen 
is therefore the rocky road of slow, 
painful, piecemeal deflation, of read- 
justment of capital values and wages to 
a pre-war level of prices, and of return 
to laissez aller in most aspects of our 
economic life. The prospect of a quick 
recovery in the post-war pattern via 
an inflationary expansion, through 
large-scale absorpton of bank credit in 
private speculation, or in new private 
investment, or in export trade, or 
through such large-scale absorption in 
public expenditures and investments 
as would lead to an extension of state 
capitalism seems to me remote at 
the moment. In considering the pic- 
ture of personnel relations in the pe- 
riod that lies ahead I believe we may 
safely count upon a recovery of this 
crawling kind, more nearly resembling 
those of the period from ’73 to ’93 than 
any in our later experience. 

I excepted agriculture from this 
description because I think it possible 
that in this field there will be an ex- 
tension of state capitalism and public 
control, first through increasing use of 
public credit to protect farm debtors 
and refinance farm debts, and second 
through some device for raising the 
domestic price of farm products. In 
this field of course the deflation process 
has already gone much farther than in 
any other, and political pressure as well 
as urban business opinion will tend to 
support efforts to check and offset it. 
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In most other fields, however, I think 
it will be allowed full sway from now on. 
The dominant opinion seems to be that 
it was a mistake to attempt to post- 
pone or mitigate it, and that the sooner 
we make the necesary adjustments, the 
speedier the recovery will be. In a 
sense that is the significance of the 
election. We are apparently com- 
mitted to the purging process upon 
which the castor oil school of economic 
thought insisted from the outset as 
inevitable and necessary. The defla- 
tionists or rather the anti-inflationists 
have won the day. The implications 
for personnel policies are important. 
In the first place it implies that the 
process of business recovery will be 
long-drawn out. Even if we assume 
that this summer saw the bottom for 
the level of general business activity 
and commodity prices, the deflation 
process in many fields has hardly begun, 
but instead has been held off in expec- 
tation of salvation by “‘reflation.” At 
least it is very uncertain in how wide 
an area it still has to be undergone, 
and quite certain that its incidence is 
going to be very uneven. ‘The strong- 
est groups of creditors are sure to suffer 
least and the weakest groups of debtors 
most. Weak creditors, like bank de- 
positors, have already paid the price; 
strong groups of debtors, like farmers 
and foreign governments will get some- 
one else to pay it for them. In general, 
those debts which can most easily be 
shifted to the shoulders of hetero- 
geneous and unorganized groups will 
be adjusted most promptly. The 
intergovernmental war debts are the 
outstanding example. Possibly the 
farm debts will be another. The tax- 
payers will pay them, but not out of 
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increased profits of improved intep. 
national or domestic trade. Such im. 
provement will be largely disappoint. 
ing anyway, and the increased public 
debt burdens consequent upon their 
readjustment will be put more largely 
upon consumption rather than on 
income or savings through sales taxes 
in order to avoid discouragement to 
enterprise and investment. Our bank- 
ruptcy and receivership laws are not 
adapted to deal with such a vast and 
complex problem as is involved in put- 
ting a large part of American corpora. 
tion business through the wringer, 
They inevitably make for long delay 
and much injustice and waste. The 
net effect of the process, however, is 
certain to be an intensification of 
competition in every field in domestic 
and foreign markets as one by one the 
phoenixes of deflation arise from the 
ashes of receivership free of a large 
part of their debt and other overhead 
charges and face competitors not s0 
fortunate. 

All this means that labor standards 
are likely to be lowered all round, and 
that in the end the main burden of 
deflation will be shifted to the weakest 
group of all, the unorganized worker. 
The real deflation of wage scales, dras- 
tic as it already seems on the surface 
when payroll reduction through unen- 
ployment and part-time work are 
considered, has hardly begun as yet. 
It will probably come in full flood in 
the next year or two. Whatever in- 
centive there may have existed for 
use of wage incentive plans will los 
much of its force. The fear of unem- 
ployment will be a sharper incentive t0 
speed-up than ever. Time wage pay- 
ment will lend itself to the spread work 
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movement, which will probably gain 
momentum as a means of shifting the 
purden of unemployment relief from 
income taxes to wages. 

On the whole, personnel manage- 
ment will be more than ever concerned 
with public or private aspects of un- 
employment relief; for the lowering of 
wage standards itself will tend to in- 
sure the maintenance of a large surplus 
of labor, precisely contrary to the 
teachings of the classical economists. 
It would be possible to secure full 
employment in our present industrial 
situation only on the basis of drastic 
wage increases, and these are im- 
possible under our system of private 
competitive enterprise. 

Questions of wages and working 
hours, viewed from the standpoint of 
unemployment relief are likely to 
weigh more heavily than matters of 
eficiency. If, as I believe, the two 
essential preoccupations of personnel 
management within the capitalistic 
framework have been, first, to secure 
the most effective application of labor 
and, second, to stabilize the psycho- 
logical relationship of the ordinary 
worker to the existing industrial sys- 
tem, then I should say that the main 
task of personnel policy in the coming 
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period of business recovery is likely to 
be the second rather than the first of 
these concerns. It will be easy enough 
to get a satisfactory result for what is 
paid in terms of labor cost, but I think 
personnel relations are likely to be 
made increasingly difficult in the fu- 
ture by intensification of the sense of 
insecurity both in employer and em- 
ployee. This will result for the worker 
not merely from the insecurity of em- 
ployment and income itself, but also 
from the sharpened sense of frustration 
which will accompany a forced and 
sudden reduction in the standard of 
living. Greater leisure and a higher 
standard of life have served in the past 
as compensations for the creative frus- 
trations implicit in the mechanization 
of work, and these compensations will 
not be so great in the future. 

Ultimately, of course, these larger 
burdens of readjustment that will fall 
on personnel management will have to 
be shifted to and absorbed by public 
action through regulation of working 
hours and establishment of an unem- 
ployment insurance system; but in a 
large part of the recovery period they 
will fall primarily upon personnel 
management and heighten its re- 
sponsibilities. 








Renewals, Orders, and Cancellations in a 
Public Employment Exchange 


By Wiuuarp E. Parker, Public Employment Center of Rochester 


Study of various methods of renewing applications with the public 


employment office reveals that t 
efficient. 
terms of how they were received, 


he return postcard method is most 


Procedure in dealing with 2,929 job orders is analyzed in 


applicants considered and referred, 


number of telephone calls, letters, telegrams, advertisements, and re- 


interviews necessary, and other factors. 


Time taken in selection is 


related to type of job, years of experience and education required, and 


pay. Cancellations of orders are 
EMBERS and friends of the 
M Personnel Research Federa- 
tion need no introduction to 

the Public Employment Center of 
Rochester. The general plans for its 
operation were discussed in this Jour- 
nal (February, 1932). Our program 
may be summed up as follows. The 
Public Employment Center of Roches- 
ter was established as a demonstra- 
tion office to operate a modern labor 
exchange and through the study of 
its functions to offer suggestions for 
the improvement of public employment 
office methods in New York State. 
Through the efforts of Miss Frances 
Perkins and the New York State 
Advisory Council on Employment 
Problems, we began our work early 
last year. To my knowledge, no well- 
defined technique or ‘best method’ has, 
as yet, been worked out for employ- 
ment exchanges in this country or 
abroad. Our experimentation must 
therefore proceed largely by the trial 
and error route. Some functions of 
the employment exchange lend them- 


analyzed. 


selves readily to an experimental and 
statistical treatment; others, which per- 
haps include many of the more im- 
portant activities, lie largely in an 
intangible and subjective area. It is 
recognized that probably no activity 
of an employment exchange can be 
completely controlled, and that per- 
haps we shall never be able to do more 
than approach ‘an exact science’ in- 
terpretation of its methods. Discus 
sion in the two papers presented will 
be restricted to a few of our findings 
from preliminary studies of only four 
phases of the work of the employment 
exchange; namely, renewals, orders, 
cancellations, and follow up. Datain 
these studies are no doubt conditioned 
by the depressed employment situa- 
tion existing during the past six 
months in which these analyses were 
made. Interpretation of any findings 
must, therefore, be guarded. 


I. RENEWALS 


When an applicant registers for work 
in a public employment office, his 
312 
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registration form is placed in the active 
file where it remains for a period of 
two weeks, a month, or even longer, 
depending on the policy of the par- 
ticular labor exchange. During this 
‘Period of Validity,’ or ‘Active Period,’ 
of the registration, the employment 
office, unless otherwise notified, con- 
siders this applicant available for such 
work as it may find for him. At the 
end of this ‘Active Period’ the regis- 
tration card is transferred into the 
inactive file unless the applicant noti- 
fies the employment office that he is 
still available and wishes to be given 
further consideration. By so notify- 
ing the office, the applicant renews his 
application and his registration form 
is retained in the active file for another 
“Active Period.’ The number of re- 
newals made each day has a direct 
bearing on the size of the active file. 
The purpose of an active file of appli- 
cations is to assemble conveniently the 
labor supply that is actually available 
for employment. With a large and 
up-to-date active file, the placement 
officer can quickly select and locate 
the best qualified workers who are 
actually ready to go on the job. 
During the first interview it is ex- 
plained to the applicant that his regis- 
tration will be active for a period of 
the next 30 days. He is told that if he 
Wishes to have the employment ex- 
change continue to help him after this 
30-day period, he must notify the 
office of his availability by writing, 
telephoning, or coming to the office. 
By placing the responsibility of making 
renewals voluntarily with the appli- 
cant, the employment office obtains a 
more up-to-date and accurate active 


file. 
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There are three principal ways in 
which renewals may be made by the 
applicant. Some offices require the 
applicant to call at the office in person; 
others permit him to make his renewals 
by telephone. A few offices send the 
applicant a return postcard before the 
period of validity of his registration 
has ended. All of these methods are 
used at the Public Employment Cen- 
ter of Rochester. The purpose of our 
study was to determine, if possible, 
the best procedure to be followed in 
making renewals and to examine the 
relative efficiency of each method and 
its effect on the size and character of 
the active file. 

The analysis of over 6000 registra- 
tions in all occupational groups, made 
over a 3-month period before the re- 
turn postcard method for renewals was 
introduced, serves as a control group. 
Renewals in this control group were 
voluntary and were made by only 46 
per cent of the applicants. Those who 
did renew, did so on the average of 1.8 
times each. The applicants who re- 
newed most frequently were the 
Women Day Workers (68 per cent of 
whom renewed), Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Men, and the Laborers. 
These men and women who do the cas- 
ual work of the community are fairly 
regular in keeping their registrations 
active, since they are sent out more 
frequently on jobs by the employment 
office. To allow their registrations to 
become inactive would eliminate their 
placement opportunities. 

As a second control group a study 
was made of a thousand registration 
blanks—taken at random from the in- 
active file of the Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Division. Of this group, ap- 
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proximately half of the men and women 
who did renew their applications, did 
so before the expiration date. The 
other half who renewed, did so over a 
period of two months after the day 
their cards were transferred into the 
inactive file. About half of these ap- 
plicants who renewed, did so only once. 
The remainder made renewals a num- 
ber of times, ranging from the 25 per 
cent who renewed twice to the 2 per 
cent who renewed seven times or more. 

For a period of six months return 
postcards for the purpose of making re- 
newals were mailed to all the appli- 
cants in the Commercial and Profes- 
sional Division. Seventy-one per cent 
of the men and 78 per cent of the 
women returned these cards, request- 
ing that their applications be renewed. 
These return postcards increased re- 
newals 13 per cent for men and 30 per 
cent for women over the voluntary 
method used with the control groups. 
Furthermore, nearly all of these post- 
cards were returned to the office within 
three days, making it possible for the 
clerical work on renewals to be done 
at one time with less effort. The re- 
turn postcard method for making re- 
newals had an immediate effect upon 
the size of the active file. In spite of 
the fact that there was a decrease of 34 
per cent in the number of new regis- 
trations during the six months period 
in which the return postcard method 
was studied, the size of the active file 
increased 153 per cent in size over the 
period in which voluntary renewals 
were used. The number of applicants 
making renewals increased 24 per cent. 
All renewals were made more regularly, 
usually every month as contrasted 
with the average of only 1.8 times per 
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applicant by the voluntary method. 
Apparently the return postcard 
method for making renewals, for com- 
mercial applicants at least, is the best 
method so far studied from the point of 
view of the size of the active file and for 
frequency and regularity of renewals, 

A study of methods of making re- 
newals would not be complete without 
some consideration of the time and 
effort involved in each. Stopwatch 
time studies were made on a large 
number of renewals made by each of 
the three methods. These time stud- 
ies show that there is very little dif- 
ference in the amount of time involved 
in each method. Renewals by per- 
sonal visit of the applicant to the office 
require, on the average, 0.7 of a minute 
per renewal, while renewals made by 
a telephone call by the applicant re- 
quire approximately one minute each. 
Renewals by the return postcard 
method average 0.8 of a minute per 
renewal. While the amount of time 
involved by each of these methods 
differed very little, one important fea- 
ture should not be overlooked. The 
postcards cost 22 cents each. If the 
employment office can afford this ex- 
penditure, our study indicates that, for 
the higher occupational levels at least, 
the return postcard method is far su- 
perior to other methods of making re- 
newals. Furthermore, it helps to avoid 
congestion in the offices and saves the 
applicant numerous trips to the office. 


II. ORDERS 


Filling employers’ orders for workers 
is probably the most important work 
of the public employment exchange. 
The record of any employment office 
in filling the jobs in the community 
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satisfactorily should be the foremost according to the job specifications of 
criterion by which its success should be the employer, will build confidence in 


ORDER REPORT 
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1. Order 5. Job Title 
No. 
Section Interviewer 
3. How 6. Lg. 8. Ed. 4. No. Men 
Rec’d Emp. Req. Opens. 
T Women| Code 
| 7. Pay | 9. Yrs. | 10. No. 11. No. 2. Date Rec’d 
E.V. Wk. Exp. Apps. of these Ref. 
—_————_ Req. Con- 
F. sidered 
Act. 
0. File 
Phone Calls Correspondence | Interviews Results 
12. Apps. Apps. | Employ- | 23. Grand Total 24. Total Apps. Ref. 
ers Apps. 
34. Post | 38. 
Cds. 
25. Employers 20. 2¢ 39. 27. Em- 26. | 30. No. Placed 
Letters ploy- 
ersIn| Out 48. Tests 
14. Contacts to find | 21. Spec. | Letters Staff No. Time | 28. 
New Apps. Del. 40. | 45. Inds. Estimate Hrs. 
46. Meetings Total Time 
47. Tot. St. Time 
32. Call References | 22. Tele- | 41. Publicity 44. Total Expendi- 
grams 19. Adv. tures 
33. Long Distance 36. To References ©. Daye See 29. If Canc.—Date 
13. Cost 43. Cost 
17. Staff Time 37. To Find New | 16. State Clearance | 31. Date order card 
Used Apps. and Clear- No. Ref. Filed 
ance 
Fie. 1 
judged. Only the selection of candi- the office. While the importance of 


dates best fitted for each opening, 





filling orders is recognized, few stud- 
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ies have been made on this procedure 
and practically nothing is known about 
the factors which make for successful 
placements. Employment exchanges, 
are frequently judged by the number of 
placements made or the cost per place- 
ment. No discrimination has been 
made as to the types of placements. 
Thus, the placement of a laborer, who 
shovels snow for a few hours after a 
snowstorm, has been given the same 
credit as the placement of a highly 
specialized chief engineer in a perman- 
ent job with a large corporation. Some 
weighted formula for evaluating the 
placement activities of the employ- 
ment exchange is sorely needed. The 
proper distribution of placement offi- 
cers’ time, in the now understaffed em- 
ployment exchanges, is of first impor- 
tance. Howmuch time and effort spent 
in placing workers in different occupa- 
tions can be justified? Is it more diffi- 
cult for the placement officer to secure 
the placement of a business executive 
orachauffeur? If there is a difference 
in the time and money involved in 
making placements in different occu- 
pations, how far should a free state 
employment service go towards offer- 
ing a complete employment service? 
What is involved in the placement of a 
farmhand and the selection of an ac- 
countant; and how many of such 
orders can placement officers be ex- 
pected to take care of efficiently? 
What is the relationship between what 
the placement officer does on each 
order and his ultimate success or fail- 
ure to fill the order? Such questions 
as these assail the investigator who 
would attempt to improve present 
conditions. 
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To get factual data on some of these 
questions for possible future recom- 
mendations, the Public Employment 
Center of Rochester records every ac- 
tivity on all employers’ orders that it 
receives. The form for these records, 
known as the Order Report, is repre- 
sented in figure 1. 

As the placement officer works on 
each order, he records all that he does 
to fill it and makes a careful estimate 
of the time spent on each activity. In 
the top section are recorded some of 
the items which are known when the 
order is received. In the vertical col- 
umns below, the placement officer 
records his telephone calls, correspond- 
ence, interviews, publicity, etc., and 
makes a time record of each thing he 
does. When the order is filled or can- 
celed, the total time spend on it is 
entered in the last column. With such 
records, we obtain a complete history 
and time report of our placement ac- 
tivities on each order. 

Such records have been kept for the 
last six months. This paper will note 
only a few of the preliminary findings. 
Data on these preliminary findings are 
derived from an analysis of 2929 open- 
ings. This work is being continued 
and eventually will be broken down 
into studies by single occupations. 
The data here included, however, are 
either summarized for the organiza- 
tion as a whole, or are presented for 
groups of similar occupations as they 
are served by our 13 different occupa- 
tional sections. 


How received 


Most of the orders in all sections, 
with the exception of those for Farm 
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Workers, are received by telephone. 
Eighty-two per cent of the orders are 
thus received. Seventeen per cent of 
all orders are received through the 
visits of employers to our offices. This 
method, while it has the advantage of 
giving a more intimate contact with 
the employer, requires considerably 
more time than does the telephone call. 
Nearly all of the farm orders are re- 
ceived by personal visits to the em- 
ployment office, most of the farmers 
dropping in early in the morning on 
their way to market to select farm- 
hands and taking them to the farm on 
the return trip. Also, a considerable 
number of housewives call at the office 
for domestic servants. Orders re- 
ceived at the time of field visits by 
members of the staff to the place of 
employment are discouragingly low. 
Less than .5 per cent of our orders 
are received during field trips. How- 
ever, it is probably true that most of 
our orders from business and industrial 
employers are the direct result of field 
visits previously made. Field visits 
are confined almost entirely to indus- 
trial and business institutions. Dur- 
ing these depressed times, it seems to 
be more a matter of chance than any- 
thing else that the staff member should 
arrive at a plant at exactly the moment 
when the employer is in need of work- 
ers. Field work is a sales function 
which must be constantly pursued if 
the employment exchange is to main- 
tain its position as the community’s 
labor reservoir. Other orders are re- 
ceived in various ways. Sometimes 
information will come through a friend 
of the office that a concern is hiring 
workers, whereupon the interviewer 
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will visit or telephone the company and 
obtain an order. 


Applicants considered and referred 


As the first step in filling an order, 
the placement officer selects from the 
active file the best qualified applicants 
for consideration. The records of 
these applicants are studied carefully 
and two or three are selected who seem 
best qualified to meet the job specifi- 
cations. For approximately 3000 
openings analyzed in this study, 6500 
applicants were considered in this first 
rough screening process of selection 
from the active file. Of these, 3800 
were subsequently referred to the em- 
ployer. It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that these candidates do not 
satisfy the employer, and it then be- 
comes necessary for the placement 
officer to search about the community 
for properly qualified applicants. It 
is at this stage that the placement 
officer must display ingenuity. He 
must consider the most likely indi- 
viduals or concerns who might know 
where suitable workers could be found. 
Frequently this means telephoning to 
companies which have laid off workers 
in the same or similar occupation. 
Sometimes trade associations are con- 
tacted. Other workers in the field 
frequently provide good leads. The 
success of telephoning or writing to 
such sources is attested by the fact that 
274 such telephone calls have resulted 
in finding and placing 184 workers in 
the last six months. When qualified 
workers cannot be located immediately 
in a community by such procedures, 
the order is placed in ‘‘Clearance’’; that 
is, the other public employment offices 
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of the state are requested to send in- 
formation about available qualified ap- 
plicants. ‘Clearance’ is particularly 
useful for locating highly specialized 
workers who may not be available in 
a local community. This process of 
transferring workers from one office to 
another through “Clearance” in the 
State of New York has been develop- 
ing with marked success under Mr. 
Fritz Kaufmann’s direction. 


Telephone calls 


Telephone conversations account for 
a large proportion of the time spent 
in the process of selecting workers. 
Employers must be called for their 
reports on applicants who have been 
referred, or for more detailed job 
specifications, and for confirmation of 
placements. Applicants must be 
reached by the telephone so that they 
may be referred to employers, or to re- 
quest them to come to the office for 
check-up interviews before they are 
sent out. References must be checked 
by calling former employers. For 
about 3000 orders, approximately 
10,000 telephone calls were required, 
an average of 3.2 telephone calls per 
opening. If the employment exchange 
has metered telephone service, the cost 
of these calls is an important item in 
its budget. 


Letters and telegrams 


Many of the applicants do not have 
telephones in their homes, so that 
special delivery letters and telegrams 
or regular letters must be sent to notify 
them about possible jobs. Writing 
these letters is, of course, more time- 
consuming than are telephone conver- 
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sations. Out of town employers and 
applicants also must be reached 
through the mails. Fortunately, how- 
ever, most applicants and employers 
can be reached directly by telephone 
or by means of a neighbor’s telephone, 
We find that one out of every seven 
orders requires correspondence to fill it. 


Advertisements 


As a last resort, it is sometimes 
necessary for the employment office to 
advertise for workers. Advertise- 
ments are sometimes run when there 
has been an unusual demand for work- 
ers in some occupation and qualified 
applicants cannot be located imme- 
diately. Advertising to find appli- 
cants for orders, however, is an infre- 
quent necessity; out of almost 3000 
orders received in the last six months, 
only 32 have been filled through this 
medium. 


Re-interviews 


All applicants who have registered 
with the employment office have been 
interviewed at length at the time of 
registration. However, before an ap- 
plicant is referred to an opening, it is 
frequently necessary to have another 
short interview with him in order to 
check up in more detail his qualifica- 
tions for the particular work, or to de- 
termine whether or not he is interested 
in the particular opening. If the place- 
ment officer decides during this inter- 
view that an applicant should be re- 
ferred, an introduction card is given 
to him to present to the employer. 
Longer interviews are required when it 
has been necessary to locate candidates 
who were not previously known to the 
office. Our records indicate that we 
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make an average of 1.3 re-interviews 
per opening. 

Some employers come into the office 
several times to see the placement 
officer, or they request him to come to 
their offices. About one-fourth of all 
our orders entail a personal interview 
with the employer, most of which take 
place in the employment office. 


Referrals 


After any, or all, of these activities 
to select qualified applicants to match 
the job specifications, the candidates 
for the job are referred to the employer 
for his final selection. Some employers 
rely almost exclusively on the judg- 
ment of the employment office and 
will try out any applicants recom- 
mended. Others insist on seeing sev- 
eral or even many candidates before 
they are willing to make a choice. 
Perhaps some index of the efficiency 
of the employment office may be re- 
flected in the number of referrals 
necessary per placement. Our average 
for the last six months has been 1.6 
referrals per placement. 


Selection time on openings 


As has been previously stated, a 
careful estimate of the time involved 
for each activity of the placement 
officer in selecting and placing the 
worker is recorded on the Order Report. 
These time records are added for each 
order, to obtain the total estimated 
amount of time spent in selecting the 
worker for each opening. The aver- 
age amount of time spent in filling 
openings should give some idea as to 
the work and difficulty involved for 
each occupation. Furthermore, it is 
useful to know the average amount of 
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time necessary for placements in each 
section in order to allocate placement 
officers properly in the organization. 
Perhaps the average time required to 
fill jobs will help us to arrive at a 
weighted formula for evaluating place- 
ments. The order of difficulty as re- 
flected by the average amount of time 
required to make a placement for vari- 
ous types of workers is as follows: 


Average amount 
of time for 
placement 


minutes 


Sections 


Technical Men 

Skilled Trades 

Commercial and Professional Men. 54 
Semi-skilled Industrial Men 
Institutional Women 

Domestic Service 

Commercial and Clerical Women. . 
Industrial Women 

Junior Boys 

Farm Workers 

Junior Girls 

INS ac ono aici gicia'cie @istawrsteveceererans 
Women Day Workers 


The average time per placement for 
the whole organization is 24 minutes 
each. It is noteworthy that time re- 
quired for the selection of men ranks 
generally higher than that for women. 
This particularly is true for men who 
are selected for industry; the Techni- 
cal, Skilled, and Semi-skilled men 
ranking first, second, and third in order 
of selection time required. At the 
lower end of the scale, as would be 
expected, are the common laborers, 
both men and women, requiring an 
average of only 12 minutes each per 
placement. The average time re- 
quired to place engineers is 15 times 
as great as that needed to place un- 
skilled laborers. As measured by time, 
it is nine times as difficult to fill an 
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order for a skilled trade as it is to fill 
an order for a laborer. Whether the 
employment office is justified in devot- 
ing so much more time in placing these 
highly trained workers must depend 
on many complex factors, not the least 
of which is the difference in social 
value of such placements to the com- 
munity. 


Years of experience and selection time 
required 


There is a positive relationship be- 
tween the amount of experience re- 
quired of the worker by the job 
specifications, and the amount of time 
necessary on the part of the placement 
officer in filling the order. Thus, fill- 
ing openings calling for a minimum of 
experience, one year or less, requires 
on the average 26 minutes of our time 
for selection of the worker, while those 
jobs demanding 8 or 9 years of experi- 
ence of the applicant require five times 
as long, or 2 hours and 20 minutes of 
a placement officer’s time. The coef- 
ficient of correlation between the num- 
ber of years of experience required by 
the job specifications and the amount 
of time necessary to select the worker 
by the employment office is +0.61. 


Education required and selection time 


Demand for college-trained workers 
is found only in the Commercial and 
Professional and Technical Sections. 
The semi-skilled jobs call for workers 
of a trade school background. Labor, 
Farm, Day Work, Women’s Industrial, 
and Domestic Service Sections are 
asked to supply only workers of a 
minimum of educational background, 
eighth grade or less being sufficient. 
Employers of domestic servants now 


show some tendency to ask for high 
school trained girls. The average time 
required of the placement officer on 
jobs which require applicants with 
some high school work as a background 
is just twice that required on jobs 
specifying only a minimum of educa- 
tional background; 48 minutes each, as 
against 24 minutes. Filling orders 
with specifications for college-trained 
people requires an average of almost 3 
hours each, or almost seven times as 
long as the orders calling for workers 
of a minimum of education. This in- 
crease in selection time is not due to 
any dearth of college-trained, qualified 
applicants, but rather to the greater 
care exercised in the decision by both 
employer and employee. 


Tenure of employment and selection 
time 

A little less than one-half of all the 
placements made by the Public Em- 
ployment Center in the last six months 
were for jobs having a tenure supposed 
to be permanent; and about one-fourth 
of the placements were on jobs which 
lasted not more than one day. In 
general, the longer the duration of the 
job according to the order specifica- 
tions, the longer will be the amount of 
time spent by the employment officer 
in filling that job. Thus jobs, no 
matter what their nature, lasting only 
one day or less, require an average of 
12 minutes each for the selection of the 
accepted worker. Those jobs with a 
tenure of over a day, up to and includ- 
ing a month, take twice as much selec- 
tion time as the one-day jobs, or an 
average of 24 minutes each. Those 
jobs having a duration of more than 
one month and up to and including 3 
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months require, on the average, 34 
minutes each to place the worker. 
Jobs with a tenure of over 3 months 
and the so-called permanent jobs re- 
quire an average of 40 minutes each 
from the placement officer, or over 
three times as long as the one-day jobs. 


Pay per week and selection time 


The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the pay per week offered and 
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cient of correlation for pay per week 
and education required for industrial 
workers is +0.84. 


III. CANCELLATIONS 


When, for any reason, the employ- 
ment office discontinues its work to- 
wards filling an order, that order is said 
to be canceled. Cancellations may be 
caused by the action, or lack of action, 
by either employer, applicant, or the 


CANCELLATION REPORT 





REASON FOR CANCELLATION 
Circle (one only) principal reason—check other reasons. 


Insufficient time allowed. 


Distance too great. 
Temporary job. 

. Reason unknown. 
Other—(Explain)— 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D 
E. 
F. 
G 
H 
I, 
J. 
K 
L. 


Qualifications required out of line with pay. 

Pay unsatisfactory (No emphasis on qualifications). 

. Living or working conditions not acceptable to applicants. 
Qualified applicants could not be located. 

Change of plan by employer. 

. Promotion from within organization. 

. Canceled by this office (Ethical and other reasons). 








Emp.oyers Finau Disposition oF OrperR (CHEckK ONE) 








. Filled by direct application to employer. 


. Filled by other agency. 


. Filled through friends or employes. 


. Filled through advertising. 
. Filled—method unknown. 


6. Unfilled. 
7. Unknown. 
8. Other (Explain). 








Pusiic EMPLOYMENT CENTER OF ROCHESTER 


Fig. 2 


the amount of time spent by the place- 
ment officer in placing the worker is 
+0.86. Thus, the higher the pay of- 
fered, the more time will be required of 
the placement officer to complete the 
order. For jobs where skill is required, 
the pay per week bears a definite and 
positive relationship to the experience 
and education required. The coeffi- 


employment office. In a sense, can- 
cellations represent the debits of the 
public employment office, since some 
of them are plainly due to the mistakes 
or failure of the exchange in meeting 
the demand. To correct these errors 
and improve the service, the public em- 
ployment exchange should constantly 
scrutinize its cancellations. Data on 
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cancellations, given in this paper, are 
obtained in an analysis of 587 orders 
which were canceled during the last 
months. These cancellations repre- 
sent 19 per cent of all the orders re- 
ceived during this time and occur in 
every occupational group, but by far 
the majority occurred in orders for 
domestic service workers. 

When an order is canceled, the place- 
ment officer notes the reason for the 
cancellation and determines, if possible, 
the disposition of the job after the pub- 
lic employment office ceases work upon 
it. The form for recording informa- 
tion about cancellations, the reverse 
side of the Order Report, is shown in 
figure 2. 


Cancellations by the duration of 
the job 


As would be expected, there are 
scarcely any cancellations on jobs 
which last for one day or part of a 
day. Employers calling for workers 
for such a short duration of time usu- 
ally want them immediately for a 
definite job. They rarely seem to 
change their plans. The same tend- 
ency holds for all temporary work, al- 
though the percentage of cancellations 
is somewhat greater in jobs of three 
months’ duration or longer. It is in 
the group of jobs which last more 
than three months that the great ma- 
jority of cancellations occur. While 
only 45.5 per cent of all the jobs re- 
ceived in our study were of so-called 
permanent tenure, 87 per cent of the 
cancellations occurred in this group. 
It would seem that employers are more 
apt to change their plans when a per- 
manent job, or one of long-time dura- 
tion, isinvolved. About one-fourth of 


all the jobs obtained by this office were 
for a duration of one day or less, yet 
the cancellations of this group amount 
to only 0.6 per cent of all the canceled 
orders. The percentages of cancella- 
tions by the duration of the job are 
listed below. 
Duration of the job Percentage 
(canceled orders only) canceled 
One day or less 
Over 1 day to 1 week 
Over 1 week to 1 month 


Over 1 month to 3 months 
Over 3 months 


Cancellations and pay offered 


In every occupational group most of 
the orders which are canceled are for 
jobs which offer pay below the median. 
The median pay per week of canceled 
orders is over $5.00 lower than the 
median for filled orders. 


Time spent on cancellations by 
departments 


Orders which eventually are can- 
celed require an average of exactly twice 
as much time of the placement officer 
as those orders which result in place- 
ments. The average amount of time 
spent per canceled order for the entire 
organization is 0.8 of an hour each, or 
48 minutes. The average time for all 
filled orders or placements is .4 or 24 
minuteseach. The average amount of 
time required for occupational groups 
for filled and canceled orders is given 
in table 1. 


Reasons for cancellations 


Reasons for cancelling orders fall 
into ten groups. They are listed in 
order of importance and frequency in 
table 2. 


mre 1 
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TABLE 1 
Time spent on filled and canceled orders 


—_—— 





AVER- 
AGE 
TIME 
SPENT | SPENT 
PER PER 
FILLED |CANCEL- 
ORDER | LATION 


AVER- 
AGE 
TIME 





: 
: 


Washnical. ............ccce0. 


Com. and Clerical Women. . 
Industrial Women 
Semi-skilled Men 


oooosoooooorY 
NNOnrwWN Oo Oo OO 
SOSSCOP HHA 
NOoOgowowworcecosl 











Reason for cancellation and the years 
of experience required 


Approximately 80 per cent of all 
canceled orders called for workers hav- 
ing experience of one year or less. 
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Those canceled orders requiring work- 
ers of 2 years of experience form less 
than 10 per cent, and those specifying 
8 or more years of experience represent 
0.5 per cent of the total. It would 
seem, then, that nearly all of the jobs 
which are canceled require a minimum 
of experience and are of the type which 
call for workers who can be quickly 
trained. Few orders are canceled for 
jobs requiring a high degree of skill or 
special ability, and when these orders 
are canceled the reasons usually given 
are, “Promotion from within the or- 
ganization” or “Qualifications required 
out of line with pay offered.” 


Reason jor cancellation and disposition 
of the order 


What eventually happens to orders 
which are canceled with the employ- 
ment office gives some idea of the com- 
petition which the public employment 
exchange must meet. The disposition 
of many of the orders which are can- 


TABLE 2 
Reasons for cancellation 





REASON FOR CANCELLATIONS 


AVERAGE 
AMOUNT OF 
TIME SPENT 

ON EACH 


PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL 
CANCELLATIONS 


NUMBER OF 
CANCELLATIONS 





Change of plan by employer 
Insufficient time allowed 
Qualifications required out of line with pay 


Pay unsatisfactory (No emphasis on qualifications) . 


Qualified applicants could not be located 


Living or working conditions not acceptable to ap- 


Canceled by this office (Ethical and other reasons). 


Distance to job too great 
Other reasons 


minutes 
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celed is never known; whether or not 
they are filled cannot be ascertained. 
The disposition of 22 per cent of our 
canceled orders, after they are out of 
the hands of the employment exchange, 
is entirely unknown. Another 20 per 
cent of all our cancellations are known 
to be filled, but the method of filling 
them is unknown. Approximately 14 
per cent of all our canceled orders are 
never filled. Most of these cancella- 
tions are due to a change of plan by 
the employer. Of the known dispo- 
sition of canceled orders, those which 
are filled through other employees or 
friends of the employer account for 19 
per cent of our lost orders. Friends 
of the employer and other employees 
are our most important known com- 
petitors. Canceled orders which are 
filled by means of advertisements repre- 
sent 7 per cent of the total of those 
whose disposition is known. This is a 
low percentage, in view of the fact 
that many employers advertise for 
workers before giving the employment 
office the order and frequently they 
advertise while the employment office 
is working on it. Private and com- 
mercial agencies fill only 5 per cent of 
our canceled orders, a low percentage, 
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since many employers give their orders 
to several fee-charging agencies and 
the public employment exchange at the 
same time. Only 2 per cent of the 
canceled orders are finally filled 
through direct application to the em- 
ployer, or through what is sometimes 
known as gate applications. There 
is little relationship between the dis- 
position of orders and the reason for 
their cancellation. Each reason for 
cancellation seems to have its share of 
the various possible dispositions after 
the jobs have been canceled in the pub- 
lic employment exchange. Again, 
there seems to be little relationship be- 
tween the disposition of canceled orders 
and the pay offered. It will be remem- 
bered that the pay for most of the orders 
which are canceled is below standard. 
However, cancellations on jobs above 
the average in pay, if they are filled at 
all, are usually filled through friends . 
and other employees. 

Our studies on renewals, orders, and 
cancellations, as well as other activi- 
ties of public employment exchanges, 
are being continued. Items noted in 
this paper are to be considered only as 
preliminary findings and are submitted 
without recommendations. 





Placement Follow-up of Women 
By Mase. E. Crarts, Public Employment Center of Rochester 


Describes technique of follow-up of women placed in household and 
industrial occupations by the Public Employment Center of Roches- 


ter. 


Relationship is shown between satisfaction given by workers and 


such factors as time used in filling order, number of applicants referred, 
age, experience, and wages. In cases of separation, reasons for lay-off 


and quitting are listed. 


A supplementary section describes a program of field work in a 


selected industry. 


up’ of two separate sections 

has a splendid opportunity to 
compare methods of operation; and 
when these two sections happen to 
serve such different groups as house- 
hold workers and factory workers the 
comparisons are of extreme interest. 
To note some of the contrasts in 
these two sections we will consider 
certain important factors. In the In- 
dustrial Section employers frequently 
request several workers at one time. 
In the Service Section the usual 
order is for one person. An indus- 
trial order usually demands imme- 
diate attention, sometimes within the 
next 15 or 20 minutes, and a worker 
frequently must be at work at the 
next starting hour. A service order 
usually allows at least a day in which a 
choice of a suitable applicant may 
be made. For factory work, skill, or 
the ability of the worker to do the par- 
ticular work at hand is of utmost im- 
portance and personality factors are 
secondary. For a household worker 
personality is of utmost importance, 
and the skill of the worker to do the job 


\ DIRECTOR of a division made 


is considered after the personality fac- 
tors are deemed satisfactory. 

In factory work placement officers 
may obtain information about the 
place of work and conditions of em- 
ployment through field visits and per- 
sonal observations, but usually all that 
is known about a household job is the 
information received from the employ- 
er’s telephoned description of her home 
and requirements. Additional infor- 
mation is sometimes obtained from 
ex-employees. Unless an opening 
happens to be in the home of a friend, 
no information gained from personal 
observation is available. In factory 
work it is the custom of employers to 
give freely all pertinent information 
about the job, but with household 
work it seems to be the custom to give 
as little information as possible about 
the details of the work and a placement 
officer who asks questions beyond the 
customary few is often thought to be 
unnecessarily inquisitive. 

The standards in these two types of 
occupations have little in common. 
Throughout any given locality there is 
a fairly comparable measure of require- 
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ments in factory work. Success in a 
given job in any factory usually means 
the ability to do the same job well in 
another place. Wages also are com- 
parable. This balance does not hold 
in private homes. ‘Standards for 
house work vary without limit through- 
out any locality. Even in the homes 
of neighbors, with comparable modes 
of living, different qualifications are 
required to meet their individual stand- 
ards, and wages fluctuate without re- 
gard to the amount of work required. 

Before considering the orders re- 
ceived in any employment agency, it 
is well to recognize that the usual or- 
ders are from those factories and homes 
in which there is a certain degree of 
turn-over. There is always a back- 
ground of both factories and private 
homes where a highly stabilized condi- 
tion exists, and from which only oc- 
casional orders are received. 

With this in mind, the placements 
made in both the Industrial and Serv- 
ice sections have been scrutinized. 
The study was made in harmony with 
our policy of analyzing our own pro- 
cedures, both from the point of view 
of determining our present degree of 
efficiency and also to give us a working 
basis for making improvements in our 
technics. So far as is known, outside 
the demonstrations, the policy of fol- 
lowing up every placement made is a 
new departure for public employment 
services. Agencies dealing with house- 
hold workers know the number of place 
ments they make and have observed 
that there is a large number of re- 
peaters among applicants and em- 
ployers, but apparently there has been 
no statistical explanation. 

Certain organizations, notably the 
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National Committee on Employer-Em- 
ployee Relationships in the Home, 
have gathered together many facts 
relative to the problems met in house- 
hold service and have suggested vari- 
ous methods of improving the situation, 
but their approach is necessarily differ- 
ent from that of an agency. 


FOLLOW-UP METHODS 


In order to discover how satisfactory 
our placements were, we first tried the 
plan of having placement officers call 
employers by telephone within a 
reasonable period after a placement 
was made. Because of the pressure 
of business it was found impracticable 
to carry out such a time consuming 
plan, and it was also felt unwise to 
delegate this work to anyone except 
placement officers. A form letter was 
then devised. In the Service Section, 
a‘ semi-personal type of note is used 
and headings for recording particular 
items of information are noted on the 
reverse of the sheet. Each form letter 
is filled in with the name of the em- 
ployer and the name of the applicant. 
The letter reads as follows: 


My dear Mrs. Smith: 

In order to discover if applicants have 
proved satisfactory in jobs to which they 
have been sent through our office, we are 
making inquiry regarding the ability of 
Alice Jones, employed by you August 25, 
1932. 

Please use the reverse side of this sheet 
to give us this information. 

Very truly yours, 
Mase E. Crarts, Director, 
Service and Women’s In- 
dustrial Division 


(Reverse Side) 
Ability as (work employed for)........- 
I sv iirhae deve verse nedeSssneeee 
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Reliability 
Adaptability 
Still employed 
If no longer employed: 
Date left 
Reason for leaving 
Would you re-employ? 
Additional information................. 


Rating of Above Worker: 


Very Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Fair 

Not Satisfactory 


In the Industrial Section where 
groups of workers are concerned, a sep- 
arate sheet containing a list of the 
workers, with columns for recording 
the requested information, is sent, 
accompanied by a personal letter mak- 
ing the request for the information. 
In each case a stamped, addressed 
envelope accompanies the request. 
These letters are sent out some time 
during the month following that in 
which the placement is made. There 
is no definite period of time used, as the 
pressure of routine work has some bear- 
ing on the date the letters are sent out. 
The reports from the employers are 
usually received in the following month, 
giving, in most cases, a lapse of at 
least one month from the date of place- 
ment. Delayed reports are usually 
obtained eventually, either by tele- 
phone calls or a second letter. 

Employers’ ratings are indicated in 
four grades—not satisfactory, fair, sat- 
isfactory, and very satisfactory. Be- 
cause of the difficulty presented by the 
lack of reliability in ratings, observed 
statistically in this group of employ- 
ers, all grades above “not satisfactory” 
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have been grouped together, and the 
study is measured in terms of “not 
satisfactory” and “satisfactory.” 


PERIOD COVERED AND NUMBER OF 
CASES 


The Domestic Service placements 
analyzed in this study were made over 
a 6 months period, the Industrial, over 
a period of a year. The Service study 
includes 375 placements, the Industrial 
study, 282, in both cases about 80 per 
cent of those placed during the periods 
mentioned. 


SERVICE STUDY 


In domestic service, of the 375 per- 
sons placed, three-fourths were rated 
satisfactory by their employers. Our 
first analysis was made of the specifica- 
tions as given on the order. Of the 
375 openings, 15 per cent were specified 
as temporary and the other 85 per cent 
were supposed to be permanent. Ap- 
plicants usually do not like temporary 
jobs. However, it was found that 84 
per cent of those who took temporary 
jobs were rated “satisfactory.”’ Sev- 
enty-four per cent of those placed on 
permanent jobs were given this rating. 

Eleven per cent of the jobs required 
employees to live off the premises and 
are what we call “live out” jobs. Al- 
though living out jobs are very much 
in demand, 70 per cent of those placed 
on them were rated “satisfactory” 
against 76 per cent of those who live in. 

Another factor investigated was the 
effect of suburban locations. By su- 
burban locations we mean any job 
beyond the city limits where extra 
fares are required. They may be in 
the immediate suburbs of the city or 
in rural communities. Suburban jobs 
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are always difficult to fill as most 
domestic workers wish to live within 
the city limits. Although it is difficult 
to find applicants willing to consider 
these jobs, when once they are located 
there is a slightly greater possibility 
of their giving satisfaction than those 
placed within the city limits. Fur- 
thermore, a smaller percentage of girls 
employed in the suburbs quit their jobs 
of their own volition than those em- 
ployed in the city. 

Having scanned job specifications, 
we next looked into our office procedure. 
Orders are considered ‘active’ from 
the time of their receipt until an appli- 
cant has been accepted by an employer. 
In measuring this lapse of time, Sun- 
days and holidays are excluded, and 
the date of the employer’s acceptance 
of the applicant is used, rather than 
the date when she starts work. 

It was discovered that 43 per cent of 
the placements were made on the same 
date as the receipt of the order; that 
25 per cent of the placements were 
made the second day; and that a total 
of 76 per cent of all placements were 
made within the first three days of the 
receipt of the order. Only 13 per cent 
were made in the three days following, 
leaving but 11 per cent “active” be- 
yond that time. As to the degree of 
success of these rapid selections it is 
noteworthy that 81 per cent of those 
persons placed on the same day as the 
receipt of the order are rated “satis- 
factory” and that of those placed on 
the two following days about 75 per 
cent are rated “satisfactory.” Of all 
selections made within the first three 
days 79 per cent are “satisfactory.” 
In the next three days the “satisfac- 
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tory” rating drops to 72 per cent and 
subsequent selections are even less 
satisfactory. A composite of all place- 
ments made after the first three days 
shows that two-thirds are rated “satis- 
factory” and one-third “not satis. 
factory.”’ Therefore, it would seem 
that delay in filling an order brings no 
improvement in the quality of the se- 
lection. 

Another element enters into this 
situation. Cancellations of orders are 
numerous after the first day. Em- 
ployers use many sources to locate 
applicants; newspaper ads, friends, and 
commercial agencies are among our 
competitors. The number of openings 
left to be filled after the first day dwin- 
dles rapidly. It is possible that the 
lower percentage of satisfactory place- 
ments is somewhat affected by the fact 
that the more difficult orders remain 
open after the first few days. 

The average amount of time used by 
a placement officer in selecting a 
worker—later rated “satisfactory’— 
was 35 minutes, and 40 minutes for 
one later rated “unsatisfactory.” 
However, this information was obtain- 
able in only 156 instances and is 
hardly sufficient to warrant drawing 
any conclusions as to the relationship. 
Apparently the actual amount of time 
spent in filling an order does not have 
a very definite bearing on a prediction 
of satisfactory service. 

There apparently is some difference 
in results when the placement officer 
who receives the order fills it and when 
a different one fills it. When the 
same placement officer who receives 
the order selects the applicant, the 
percentage of those rated “satisfac- 
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tory” is 78 per cent; and when a differ- 
ent placement officer makes the choice 
the percentage is 72 per cent. 

On 65 per cent of the jobs only one 
applicant was referred. There is no 
material difference in the satisfaction 
rating of those employees selected 
from single or from multiple referrals. 

It was thought personal factors 
might possibly have some bearing on 
satisfaction given by employees. One 
factor considered is age. The analysis 
shows that about three-fourths of those 
placed are under 45 years of age and 
74 per cent of this group are satis- 
factory. Beyond this age there is an 
increase in the proportion rated satis- 
factory, 85 per cent of the older work- 
ers having this rating. 

Whether American or foreign born, 
has little bearing, as the same percent- 
age of foreign born and American born 
employees are rated “satisfactory.” 

The fact that a worker has had no 
previous household employment ap- 
parently makes little difference in her 
rating. Of those rated “satisfactory,” 
90 per cent had had previous household 
employment, while of those rated “‘un- 
satisfactory,’’ 88 per cent had had 
previous experience of this type. 

Wages paid on the jobs included in 
this study vary from $2.00 to $21.00 
per week, plus maintenance. The 
median is $8.00 and the mode $5.00. 
In spite of this wide range the per- 
centage of those rated “satisfactory” 
is approximately the same at all wage 
levels. 

However, in considering wages it is 
interesting to get another point of view 
and analyze the reasons for separation 
from the job in these various wage 


ranges. Even though employees may 
be rated “satisfactory” by their em- 
ployers, they do not necessarily remain 
on the job. We find that the propor- 
tion quitting in the wage groups under 
$12.00 is greater than those who are 
laid off, and the percentage of those 
who remain on the job is greater 
when paid $12.00 or more. 

Turnover. It is well known that the 
rate of turnover is excessively high in 
Domestic Service. An analysis was 
made to discover which party initiated 
the separation. Our study indicated 
that out of every 100 workers, al- 
though rated “satisfactory” by their 
employers, 33 quit their jobs and 21 
others were laid off by their employers 
within the first 6 months of employ- 
ment. Of all placed, including both 
ratings, 34 out of 100 quit and 27 
were laid off. 

To understand better the causes 
of these terminations, it may be well 
to look at some of the definite reasons 
offered by both employers and em- 
ployees. They are usually traits not 
discovered through references or inter- 
views. Some of the causes of lay-offs, 
given by employers may be charge- 
able to lack of skill, such as: 

“Insufficient experience”’ 

“Untidy work” 

“Experienced but lacking ability” 

“Poor planner” 

“Lack of strength for job” 

“Slow” 

“Too extravagant for family” 

“General work O. K. but not satis- 

factory with children” 

Others are definite personality fac- 
tors. These include: 

“Employee uncodperative”’ 
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“Not able to take responsibility” 

“Lazy” 

“Untruthful’” 

“Too high toned for housework” 

“Stays out late nights” 

“General incompatability” 

“Too sweet” 

“Morals” 

“Drinking” 

“Dishonesty” 

“Not domestic type” 

Other reasons are: 

“Too young” 

“Tilness”’ 

“Financial difficulties of employer” 

The employees’ reasons for leaving 
include some personal ones: 

“To be married” 

“Returning to school” 

“Physical handicap”’ 

“Tilness”’ 

A number indicate their idea of un- 
satisfactory conditions. As with the 
personal traits of applicants, these 
conditions of work are not likely to 
appear during the interview with 
the employer. Employees’ reasons 
include: 

“Pay unsatisfactory for work” 

“Hours too long” 

“Too much work expected” 

“Not enough to eat”’ 

“Unheated rooms” 

“Foreign customs” 

“Live out; distance too great” 

“Twelve hour duty; no rest periods” 

“No free time except two afternoons 

and evenings a week” 

“Employer’s drinking” 

“Employer’s making home brew— 

leaving untidy kitchen’ 

“Employer’s husband: coarse lan- 

guage; unwanted attentions” 
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“Too many bosses in home”’ 

“Constant criticism; no apprecia- 

tion of efforts” 

“Unmannerly children” 

“Nervous employers” 

“Lack of suitable accommodations 

for entertaining”’ 

“Indefinite dinner hours” (a golf 

season complaint) 

These miscellaneous reasons, if more 
detail were known, might also be 
chargeable to conditions in the par- 
ticular job: 

“Needed at home” (a customary 

alibi) 

“Left without notice” 

From these causes of separations, it 
is very apparent that the element of 
personality, on both sides, plays a very 
important part when making satisfac- 
tory connections between workers and 
employers in private homes. Definite 
factors, such as those analyzed in the 
study, must always be considered in 
connection with those more elusive 
personality factors, and unfortunately 
there is no objective method by which 
these personality intangibles can be 
evaluated. 


INDUSTRIAL STUDY 


To realize what an entirely differ- 
ent picture industrial placement work 
presents, we find that of the industrial 
placements only 5 per cent were rated 
“unsatisfactory.” Dissatisfaction was 
expressed in terms of poor work 
and employment was terminated 
within the first week. The limited 
number of persons rated ‘“unsatisfac- 
tory” in the industrial group prevents 
one from showing relationships with 
the various factors. However, some 
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comparisons with the Service Section 
may indicate differences in methods of 
operation. 

It takes an average of 30 minutes to 
make an industrial placement against 
an average of 36 minutes to make a 
service placement. Fifty-three per 
cent of the industrial placements are 
made the first day, as compared with 
43 per cent of service placements, and 
83 per cent within the first three days 
of the receipt of the order, against 76 
per cent of the service placements. 

The percentage of instances in which 
one person per job is referred is about 
the same in both sections, 69 per cent 
in the industrial and 65 per cent in the 
service. 

Age distribution in the two sections 
shows that 81 per cent of the industrial 
applicants placed are under 35 years of 
age, while only 57 per cent of the service 
applicants placed are in this group. 

Of the service workers, 11 per cent 
had had no housework experience. In 
the industrial group, 28 per cent had 
had no experience in the type of work 
for which they were employed. This 
figure is interesting in indicating the 
willingness of some employers to take 
inexperienced applicants counting on 
ability to adapt themselves to un- 
familiar jobs. Of course, this does not 
hold true in highly skilled jobs. 

Causes of separation offer quite a 
contrast with those of the Service 
group. It is noticeable that a person- 
ality factor seldom is the cause. 
About one-half (49 per cent) had been 
laid off on account of slack work and 
4 per cent more because of poor work- 
manship. These lay-offs amount to 
53 per cent against 35 per cent for the 
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Service Section, which includes the few 
temporary jobs (8 per cent) which 
might be charged to “slack” work. 

Voluntary resignations or “quits” 
in the Industrial Section are limited to 
11 per cent, or only one-third of those 
in the Service Section. However, 
the large percentage of short time jobs 
probably affects these latter termina- 
tions producing an abnormal situa- 
tion; so the small proportion quitting 
has little significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of this limited number 
of cases seems to indicate that: 

In the selection of a domestic worker, 
there are but few elements predictive 
of success which can be controlled by 
the agency so long as traditional 
methods are followed. 

Intimate knowledge of the personal- 
ties of both workers and employers is 
important in selecting compatible 
household workers. 

A definite knowledge of the indi- 
vidual standards of work in each em- 
ployer’s home is necessary in order to 
select the best qualified workers. 

Methods of measuring the skills of 
household workers are needed. 

The unstandardized conditions in 
housework have some bearing on the 
amount of turnover in this field. 

The similarity of standards in fac- 
tories facilitates the selection of satis- 
factory workers. 

The results would also seem to dem- 
onstrate the economy of the custom 
of giving full details of work and the 
advantage of observation through field 
trips to places of employment. 

Whether the figures of the above 
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study justify these conclusions can 
only be determined through further 
comparative studies made later, and 
covering a considerably greater num- 
ber of cases. They are submitted for 
what they are worth. It is hoped that 
the outlining of the technic used may 
help in future studies of similar char- 
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acter, either by reason of its acceptance 
or its change, if modifications seem 
desirable. It must also be left to the 
future to determine whether studies 
made under different economic condi- 
tions will show any considerable devia- 
tions in their conclusions from this 
study. 


Report of a Program of Field Work in a Selected 
Industry 


The above description has men- 
tioned the part field work plays in 
the selection of satisfactory industrial 
workers. Some of the points men- 
tioned in the industrial study are illus- 
trated in the following account of a 
field work program carried on in one 
industry. 

In July 1931 we saw advertisements 
in the daily paper for skilled workers 
for several Rochester plants represent- 
ing one industry. In this particular 
industry there are six large factories 
each employing over 500 workers in a 
normally busy season. Besides these 
six plants there are about fifteen 
smaller factories manufacturing a sim- 
ilar line, and four factories which man- 
ufacture units used in the business. 
At least half of the force in each of 
these plants is made up of women. 
Because the demand was for women 
workers it was thought logical for 
the Women’s Industrial Division 
to undertake a campaign to acquaint 
these employers with the possibilities 
of using the Public Employment Cen- 
ter to secure their workers. 

Traditionally agencies have not been 
used by the industry. New workers 
have been usually acquired through 


newspaper advertisements, through 
friends of workers, and personal appli- 
cations. This is a highly seasonable 
industry and workers return each 
season to provide the foundation 
group. 

The number of advertisements ap- 
pearing in the paper seemed to indicate 
that there was a dearth of highly skilled 
workers in this industry. So, calls 
were made on the executives of several 
of the larger plants to discover if this 
really was the case and if they would 
like us to assist them in finding other 
employees by contacting the other 
State offices outside of Rochester. 
Discussion of this problem proved the 
starting point of some very worth- 
while coéperation between the indus- 
try and the Employment Center. 
The answer to this particular problem 
was: that local help only was desired, 
and that it was better to work over 
time or make any other necessary ad- 
justments rather than import workers 
who might resent lay-offs at the end 
of the season. 

This industry has a trade associa- 
tion in Rochester and the executives of 
the organization were interviewed rela- 
tive to their willingness to work with 


























ever, this trade association is very in- 
active so there was no help from this 
source. 

An organization supplying machin- 
ery to the industry was also ap- 
proached. Its local office has al- 
ways maintained an informal sort of 
placement service for the convenience 
of its customers. More definite help 
was received through this group and 
they expressed a willingness to refer 
qualified workers to the Center and to 
be used in an advisory capacity any 
time we felt their assistance would be 
of value. Inasmuch as its represen- 
tatives visit the factories very fre- 
quently, this willingness to codperate 
was very much appreciated and has 
proved valuable. 

A definite program for field trips to 
all the plants was worked out in order 
to acquaint each one with our policies. 
Subsequently thirty-one field calls 
on plants in this industry were made 
by the two placement officers in the 
Women’s Industrial Section. The 
methods of employment in the indus- 
try present a problem, as in no case 
is there a central employment 
department. 

There are seven departments in 
each plant and each department has 
its own foreman. This is true of the 
six largest plants. In these large 
plants most of the girls are under one 
foreman although small groups are 
found in other departments. The 
smaller plants operate with a smaller 
supervisory force. 

Usually first contacts were made 
through the superintendents or officers 
of the firm. This proved to be the wis- 
est method of approach as these offi- 
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the Public Employment Center. How- 
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cers acted as sponsors and introduced 
us to the foremen. In reviewing the 
history of this field-work campaign one 
appreciates the gradual change from 
skepticism to full codperation. 

The process of gaining confidence 
had its interesting high spots. One 
of the employment problems of the 
industry is the acquisition of enough 
people to get out production in the 
peak season. Although a degree of 
personal friendship exists between the 
foremen of different plants, they try 
many methods to acquire workers, 
even though they may be employed 
by another firm at the time. The first 
fear of the foremen seemed to be that 
we also might shift workers from one 
plant to another without their knowl- 
edge. Personal visits with each fore- 
man finally allayed these fears for we 
adopted a policy of frankness with 
them from the very start. 

Foremen soon ceased advertising 
in the papers and called the Center 
when they needed extra workers. Be- 
cause of the insufficient number of 
highly skilled workers available in a 
peak period, the policy of borrowing 
workers was adopted, borrowed, how- 
ever, openly. If our reservoir of 
workers was depleted, when an em- 
ployer was in need of a worker, we 
called another foreman and asked if he 
had any one skilled in the particular 
operation whom he could loan for a 
period, always telling him which plant 
was making the request. In this way 
many shifts were made for short pe- 
riods of time, which kept operators em- 
ployed during the variations of activ- 
ity, which occur even in the busy 
period. As the beginning and ending 
of busy seasons vary in the different 
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plants, working seasons of employees 
were lengthened by referring them to 
other plants, after they had been laid 
off from one. 

Eventually we had merited enough 
confidence so that foremen gave us the 
lists of applicants who had applied 
personally at the plant. The foremen 
had noted these workers names, feeling 
that they were worth calling later. 
We took these lists and wrote each 
applicant suggesting that she register 
at the Public Employment Center, in 
the letter giving the name of the fore- 
man from whom we had obtained the 
applicant’s name. The foremen often 
indicated the workers in whom they 
had a particular interest, and we made 
an arrangement with them to give 
them first chance to get these workers 
when the season opened. This proved 
one method of building up a reserve of 
good workers. 

Another method was the use of intro- 
duction slips. We furnished each fore- 
man with a pad of these slips and these 
he gave out to employees who were 
being laid off; and to applicants who 
came to apply for work, if he could 
not use them at the time. Of course, 
if any good workers came along at a 
time when he needed them, he em- 
ployed them. 

These introduction slips were also 
given to the girls at the information 
windows. The superintendent in- 
structed these information girls to 
refer applicants to us, giving them the 
introduction slips signed with the name 
of the plant. 

We also advertised in the classified 
section of the papers. We had to start 
by mentioning that the positions were 
in local plants, as we found many skep- 
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tics numbered among the applicants, 
also. They knew that this industry 
had never used agencies before; and 
they were frankly skeptical of any 
agency, feeling that it was corralling 
workers to send out of town. 

In fact, one young women who came 
into the office and applied for work 
stated, in the middle of the registra- 
tion, that she did not want work but 
had come down to see what it was all 
about. Her sister was a skilled opera- 
tor in one of the larger factories and 
the girls there were very curious as to 
who we were and what we were doing. 
She said she didn’t know what we were 
trying to do but she was sure that we 
had no jobs in this industry, as fore- 
men never got their workers from an 
agency. Weused this excellent oppor- 
tunity to give the young woman the 
details of our plans, and to suggest 
that her sister talk with the foreman 
about us. This contact proved very 
beneficial and subsequently her sister 
developed into one of our most useful 
applicants, filling in, in several fac- 
tories and sending us other good 
operators. 

The foremen’s codperation was of 
the utmost importance in building up 
this confidence among applicants. 
They have since told us of the many 
questions they were asked about the 
Center. 

During busy seasons, telephone 
contacts with each of the large plants 
are frequent and through them a very 
definite picture of conditions in each 
place is gained. We frequently take 
the initiative in calling, and ask fore- 
men what operators they are likely to 
need within the next week, and upon 
getting this information we advertise, 
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or in other ways search out these 
workers. Our advertisements under 
such circumstances read something 
like this: “Fancy stitchers, French 
binders, etc., renew applications at the 
Public Employment Center.” This 
does not indicate that we have a defi- 
nite opening available, but does notify 
applicants who have allowed their 
registrations to lapse, that there is 
likely to be need for their services. 
At any time during the busy season 
when first-class operators register, we 
contact foremen whom we think will be 
interested. In this way we have fur- 
nished them with a number of worth- 
while workers. 

Foremen have notified us also when 
about to lay off a good worker, in order 
to discover if another foreman needs 
her services. | 

Either my associate or myself have 
visited every fitting room, and other 
departments where girls work, in each 
of the plants in Rochester. We have 
a very definite, although not working, 
knowledge of the operations used. 
When there is any question in our 
minds about an operation, we have 
free access to these workrooms where 
we can refresh our memories or dis- 
cover the details of a new operation. 

With only one plant did we have 
difficulty in working out plans. How- 
ever, it was interesting to discover 
that in a short time this plant was call- 
ing and asking us for workers. Of 
course, they were almost forced to do 
this as we were working so closely with 
the other plants that the best workers 
were registering with us and getting 
positions in the plants which were 
using our services. 

The results of all this activity do not 
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loom very large in numbers but when 
one considers that previous to this 
campaign an occasional call for a 
beginner was the extent of the business 
from this industry and that since we 
started we have placed seventy-five 
women, mostly highly skilled, one 
realizes that some progress has been 
made, 

Some headway has also been made in 
the matter of training regular workers 
in operations, other than those known, 
and in retraining workers out of the 
industry for some time. This prob- 
lem is being met through the coépera- 
tion of one of the trade schools. 

Other personnel problems have been 
taken up with the foremen—problems 
that have arisen out of speeding up 
production time. In peak periods a 
surplus of workers is kept waiting in 
the workroom against the arrival of 
work which must be rushed through. 
All plants suffer from this method of 
tying up workers, and the pay en- 
velopes of the workers are very much 
reduced. 

We have recently had the opportun- 
ity to use the information gained 
through this experience for the benefit 
of a new industry in Rochester. 

One of our factories is developing a 
new line of products and finds the 
skilled workers in the old line industry 
of great use to them. It happened 
that they started in a dull season and 
were able to obtain excellent operators 
who had been temporarily laid off. 
However, the management did not 
realize that this was just their good 
fortune as they were unacquainted 
with the methods of operation in the 
other industry. As most of their oper- 
ators have been obtained through the 
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Center, we recently had a conference 
with the production manager about 
these employment complications. 

Now knowing the practices of the 
older industry, this manager is plan- 
ning the work so that his program will 
harmonize with that of the other in- 
dustry, arranging the production sched- 
ule to miss their peaks. By doing this 
employment periods for workers will 
be spread out, and neither industry 
will be crippled when workers are most 
needed. 

It can readily be seen that the im- 
portant results of this field work cam- 
paign are the codrdination of employ- 
ment activities and the development of 
the clearing-house idea. Of course, 
paralleling these results, is the employ- 
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ers’ confidence in our interest and abil- 
ity to serve them. 

The results demonstrate how confi- 
dence in a public employment agency 
can be developed, how placement 
officers can be educated in an un- 
familiar field and how traditional hap- 
hazard methods can be transmuted 
into economical, orderly employment 
procedures. 

The foregoing description is given to 
demonstrate the part field work plays 
in blending a free employment service 
with the community in which it is 
located. Field work is continually 
being carried on by all departments of 
the Center in other selected industries 
and businesses so that this aim may 
be accomplished. 
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Serving Worker, Employer, and 
Community 


By GrorceE E. GI, Indianapolis Employment Bureau 


The history of the Indianapolis Employment Bureau is told, and its 


accomplishments are enumerated. 


It is a community welfare agency, 


as well as an employment agency. The work of the staff on the 
Indianapolis ‘“‘made-work” program is described. An enumeration 
of some of the problems of unemployed people is followed by an 
appeal for a national morale building program. 


apolis Foundation turned over 

funds to a committee of local 
citizens to be used to maintain a free 
employment bureau for one year as a 
demonstration. The Foundation has 
since then annually appropriated funds 
to maintain this bureau. 

So far as we know The Indianapolis 
Foundation was the first foundation to 
recognize unemployment as one of the 
outstanding problems of community 
life and to try to attack it in an organ- 
ized and scientific way. 

Our employment bureau is the out- 
growth of a movement which started 
in the summer of 1922 when a small 
group of interested citizens began to 
meet more or less regularly. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to secure 
the cooperation of the state and city 
officials to establish a joint bureau the 
matter was placed before the board of 
trustees of The Indianapolis Founda- 
tion. This committee stated to The 
Foundation that the purpose of their 
organization was: 


y+: years ago The Indian- 


“to secure satisfactory employment for men 
and women applicants, to secure good work- 


ers for employers, to serve both employee 
and employer, and to provide against un- 
employment in Indianapolis.” 


Mr. Stanley Roth, who is known to 
some of you, was our first chairman, 
and before the bureau was opened he 
stated to the speaker that its function 
was “to facilitate employment in In- 
dianapolis.” The Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, in recom- 
mending to the State Industrial Board 
that we be granted a permit to operate, 
said that he understood that we would, 
to use his words, “make a study of 
local conditions with regard to unem- 
ployment and labor turnover.”’ These, 
therefore, were the conditions under 
which our bureau opened its doors 
September 1, 1924. 

Our bureau from its inception has 
performed two functions; namely, 
employment agency function and com- 
munity welfare function. One con- 
tribution we tried to make to the com- 
mon good of our community was that 
of being elastic enough to pick up some 
of the loose ends not taken care of by 
other agencies, studying and dealing 
with them until more permanent ways 
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and means could be found to continue 
and develop such phases of community 
service. I recall such things as the 
agitation for the collection of local em- 
ployment and unemployment statistics, 
the development of certain types of 
“made work,” and the demonstra- 
tion of the need for a community pro- 
gram to “pep up” persons whose em- 
ployability is seriously affected by 
their lowered morale. 

Any attempt to enumerate accom- 
plishments brings to mind many in- 
tangibles and semi-intangibles. Let 
us think for a moment in terms of some 
of the incalculable results not ordi- 
narily mentioned when statistics are 
given concerning registrations, help 
wanted calls, referrals, placements, 
return calls from applicants, persons 
advised but not registered, and em- 
ployers contacted. 

A very valuable service, we feel, 
has been rendered by our bureau in its 
attempt during the past 8 years to 
serve every person who came to it, 
each staff member using his or her best 
thought in advising, suggesting, and 
directing people where they could best 
function under existing economic, so- 
cial, and civic conditions at that time 
in our city. Here are some of the 
things we tried to do, the value of 
which cannot be measured but which 
needed to be done. We have been: 

Attempting to build up the morale 
of discouraged men and women 
whom we could not place. 

Giving counsel to persons who 
asked for advice about their own 
personal plans, hopes, and am- 
bitions. 

Encouraging people to improve 
themselves and prepare for 
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better jobs by taking advantage 
of extension courses, night school 
classes, correspondence courses, 
and the use of the public library 
—the business and technical 
branches particularly. 

Advising applicants who have al- 
leged grievances with respect to 
former employers just who to 
see regarding the settlement of 
such. 

Advising out-of-town persons who 
cannot find work in their own 
home towns not to move to 
Indianapolis unless they have 
definite jobs to which to come. 

Discouraging the settlement of 
non-residents who seem to be 
floaters. 

Dissuading persons who are not 
very employable from bother- 
ing local employers when there 
are more capable workers avail- 
able. 

Advising people against a too 
ready belief in certain rumors, 
many of which are not only 
unfounded but are pernicious in 
nature, concerning local busi- 
ness conditions, employers, and 
civic-serving organizations. 

In doing the foregoing it is obvious 
that many of our human contacts were 
ones in which apparently trivial prob- 
lems were brought to us but in other 
instances the interviews were for much 
more serious and important purposes. 
We make no claims concerning the 
value of the information, advice, and 
counsel given by our bureau to persons 
seeking it. We do know, however, 
that we have learned much during the 
past 8 years from applicants themselves 
and we know that what happens to 
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one will frequently happen to another. 
If we can accumulate the combined 
experiences of hundreds of applicants 
and have it available to other applicants, 
we feel that we are accomplishing some- 
thing in tapping this store of informa- 
tion. Many applicants tell us wherein 
they made mistakes. Employers state 
their preferences. Some persons tell 
us why they get promoted and em- 
ployers say why they promote. Much 
of this is worthwhile to some other 
person. 

Perhaps the most valuable service 
rendered to some persons, when every- 
thing seemed to be booming, was to 
cause them to think seriously before 
quitting their jobs. Of the 16,000 
persons whom we did not register as 
applicants for employment but to 
whom we have given counsel, advice, 
and information were many who 
wanted to talk over the advisability of 
their making a change. In times of 
prosperity most every one who works 
for some one else has spells of dissatis- 
faction with his job. This dissatisfac- 
tion ranges from the laudable ambition 
which makes one want to grow to 
the discontent which later develops in- 
to despondency. Personnel managers 
know what it means to the worker to 
be able to pour out his whole story 
which often involves domestic relations 
in addition to economic and social 
problems. Many workers do not have 
well organized personnal departments 
to which they can turn. In good 
times when a man has a steady job he 
is always hearing about another firm 
which pays a higher wage. He hesi- 
tates to go to his employer but at 
home his wife tells him he is a “fool to 
work at his present wage” and that he 
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should not be such an “easy mark.” 
In such a predicament more than one 
person holding what, we felt, was a 
good position, has come to our bureau 
to talk over the advisability of his mak- 
ing achange. He may have wanted to 
satisfy himself concerning the value of 
his present position without jeopardiz- 
ing it, he may have wanted to know 
about the policies of another local firm 
engaged in an entirely different line 
or he may have been seeking informa- 
tion concerning the opportunities with 
certain competitors of his present em- 
ployer. 

From the first day of our activities 
we have kept complete records bear- 
ing in mind that they would always be 
helpful to anyone in our city who had a 
good reason to use them. Their value 
has been proven in many ways. In 
our files are the original application 
blanks of practically every person who 
has filled one out—over 32,000 of them. 
On the backs of these 32,000 blanks are 
many entries made by staff members 
over the period they have been known 
to our office. We have an intimate 
knowledge of many of our applicants 
which has been used by employers and 
social agencies many times. Such en- 
tries coming from former employers as 
“best stenographer we’ve had in a long 
time,” “grouchy and a clock watcher,” 
“very capable and willing,” “girl 
crazy;’’ or such pencil notations by 
staff members as “always cheerful,’’ 
“too much perfume,” “thinks every 
one critical of her,’ “carries good mag- 
azines;’ or newspaper clippings on 
back of blanks or in our confidential 
file with such headings as ‘Sentenced 
to Prison on Narcotic Charge,” “Wins 
Scholarship,” ‘Tries to Kill Wife,” 
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or “Chairman of Ticket Sales Com- 
mittee” all have value when we have 
occasion again to try to consider the 
applicant for some specific position. 

An advantage of keeping accurate 
and detailed records has been the op- 
portunities they afforded for studies 
from time to time to be made of job 
seekers and of jobs seeking workers. 
We know, for instance, how the age 
distribution of applicants in 1925 com- 
pares with that of 1932, what per cent 
of our applicants we considered as 
recommendable in good times and how 
this compared with the per cent in 
bad times, the number and kind of 
local social agencies to which some of 
our most unemployable applicants are 
known, how applicants learned about 
our bureau, the number of counties in 
our state furnishing the greater num- 
ber of applicants each month, some- 
thing of the recommendability of res- 
idents versus non-resident applicants, 
the per cent of stenographers with less 
than high high school education who 
were unemployed in times when jobs 
were more plentiful, the relative effect 
on the ease of filling domestic jobs when 
residence at the place of work was re- 
quired, optional, or not desired by the 
employer, and so on. 

Most of the findings referred to 
above were given in reports made at 
the monthly meetings of our Board of 
Directors and much of this data was 
made public through the annual re- 
ports published during the first five 
years of our activity. In this manner 
these data became disseminated 
throughout our city. 

From the beginning of our bureau 
the director has made many talks to 
local groups, the subject matter of 
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which varied according to the special 
interest of the group. The high school 
students wanted to know how to get 
a job and make progress in it. The 
college business club and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce wanted to hear 
why employers hire, fire, and promote, 
Local technological unemployment was 
of interest to the engineering society. 
The church group wanted a talk on 
human waste in industry. During 
the past two years many groups have 
been interested in knowing more about 
our “made work” project. Most of 
the above have been effective in helping 
in some way—either directly or in- 
directly—to facilitate employment in 
Indianapolis. 

Pamphlets on “Involuntary Un- 
employment” and “A Proposal for 
Solving Unemployment” were pre- 
pared by sub-committees and were 
widely distributed. 

As was the case in other cities rep- 
resentative citizens in Indianapolis in 
the spring of 1930 formed a Commis- 
sion for Stabilization of Employment. 
Our board members and staff were ac- 
tive in the preliminary work which 
resulted in the formation of the com- 
mission. I think I am safe in saying 
that our board members carried to the 
larger group and to the community a 
rather intimate knowledge of many of 
the problems facing the commission, 
which knowledge has been frequently 
utilized during the past two years. 

The fact that the board of directors 
of our bureau had given considerable 
thought to local employment and 
unemployment problems made it pos- 
sible for the ‘made work’’ idea to get 
serious and intelligent consideration, 
when in the spring of 1930 it became 
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evident that something should be done 
in our city. Our “made work” proj- 
ect began to function two years ago 
this month. . The speaker had been 
working on preliminary plans during 
the summer of 1930 and was at the 
request of the Emergency Work Com- 
mittee, Inc., loaned to it as manager. 
The board not only loaned him but 
personnel and equipment as well. 

Our “made work” project started 
out with this purpose, to quote from 
our preliminary plan of action, namely: 


“to permit persons applying to the relief 
agencies in Indianapolis to work for at least 
a part of the relief given them, working at 
a lower wage than the prevailing one and 
doing useful work for public and semi-public 
institutions not provided for in their budg- 
ets,” 


and to quote further, our plan said: 


“The community will be served by this 

project in three ways, namely: 

(1) Giving applicants for relief a chance to 
do some useful work, thereby build- 
ing up their morale 

(2) Helping public and semi-public insti- 
tutions get useful work done which 
otherwise could not have been done 
due to lack of funds, and 

(3) Helping in specific instances to deter- 
mine the eligibility of the applicant 
for relief.”’ 


This project has involved the utili- 
zation of personnel, production, and 
accounting methods. We are faced 
with many of the problems which con- 
front those of you who are personnel 
managers. We select workers for the 
jobs open, place them on the job, fol- 
low up to see that they become ad- 
justed to their surroundings, try to 
keep up their spirits, inspire them to 
do their best, promote some, demote 
others, and see to it that everything 
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works smoothly—having in mind the 
best interests of the worker, employer, 
and the community. 

Time will not permit my mentioning 
the philosophy underlying our “made 
work” project, its problems, plan of 
operation and results accomplished. 
Had I the time I would tell you some- 
thing about the 4400 different men 
now working one and two days per 
week for food and supplies furnished 
them by the township trustee, who in 
Indiana is by law overseer of the poor; 
give you data on the turnover of the 
10,000 different men who have done 
“made work’ since the first of this 
year; and enumerate the 55 public and 
semi-public departments and organi- 
zations using these workers to do use- 
ful work not provided for in their bud- 
gets. I would then point out some of 
the completed jobs, telling you about 
non-spectacular, as well as some of the 
show places, mention that approxi- 
mately 4 million hours of labor have in 
the past two years been made available 
to our public and semi-public depart- 
ments and organizations through the 
Emergency Work Committee, for the 
express purpose of making our city and 
its environs more healthful, safer, and 
more beautiful. 

Each succeeding year a different set 
of constantly changing social, economic 
and civic conditions have faced our 
Emergency Work Committee and we 
have had to adjust ourselves to some 
very stern realities. We have to bear 
in mind that there are three vitally 
interested groups of persons in this 
project, namely the men doing “made 
work;” the social and relief agencies 
dealing with these men; and the per- 
sons and companies who actually pay 
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the relief bills. We know that the 
social agency executive is seriously 
concerned about the future of the 
people with whom he or she deals. 
Taxpayers and contributers to the 
Community Fund are perhaps more 
concerned now than ever before in 
wanting their tax money and contri- 
butions to do the best possible good 
for the community. Many of the 
men doing ‘made work” are now 
subject to conditions, the like of which 
they have never experienced. It is 
important that their morale be kept up. 

When I think of these three groups 
of persons and realize that each sees 
“made work” from its own point of 
view, I realize how hard it is to try to 
serve well each group and the whole 
community at the same time. We do 
not know just what new problems will 
face us this winter. We are trying to 
observe the trends but know too little 
about them to make any prophesies. 

It is obvious that the man seek- 
ing employment needs self-assurance. 
This is why we feel that any attempts 
to bolster up a man’s morale do not go 
entirely unrewarded. ‘Pepping up” a 
man, however, must be something more 
substantial than patting him on the 
back and making a few generalizations 
about the futility of worry. He needs 
a definite sales quota on which to 
work. 

What does he encounter even in good 
times when he seeks a connection? 
Job seeking is not easy. Self assertion 
will appeal to some employers, mod- 
esty to others. Not all persons who 
employ people are good judges of abil- 
ity. The experienced personnel man, 
superintendent, or office manager, of 
course, knows how to “size up”’ appli- 
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cants but many prospective employers, 
however, are inexperienced in such, 
Some are younger in age and experi- 
ence than the applicants. Some em- 
ployers have definite prejudices based 
upon little things. Many are tolerant 
but some are conceited and their vanity 
must be “played up to.” Some are 
academic and judge people by their 
formal schooling. Others are products 
as they term it of the “school of hard 
knocks” and look upon the college man 
in a questioning frame of mind. Just 
how to approach the employer and how 
to act during the interview becomes a 
problem that faces every job-seeker. 
Many persons, we find, seem to de- 
pend on their friends and acquaintances 
to get them jobs. Every time they 
hear that one of their friends or ac- 
quaintances has been elevated to a 
position of responsibility they at once 
begin to think about his being able to 
give them a better job than the one 
they have. This feeling that “maybe 
he can do something for me’’ gets so 
deep-rooted in some that it works to 
their disadvantage. It stifles their 
initiative. Many a heartache has been 
caused the person who thought some- 
body else was “looking out for a job 
for him” only to find that no results 
ever came. We have suggested to 
many an applicant, who has told us 
that several persons were looking out 
for him, that there were but very few 
persons who were sufficiently interested 
in him to put themselves out in his 
behalf, particularly at a time when 
they wanted to do their own jobs well 
and did not want to be using their time 
in trying to help some one else. 
Many men today imagine themselves 
in the “not wanted” class. They meet 
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others who are also unemployed and 
they freely swap experiences and dis- 
cuss their troubles. The morale of 
these people is a national asset. The 
loss of it means the loss of many dol- 
lars to business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions which serve these people. 
Once a man’s morale starts to slip his 
earning power begins to slip also. It is 
easy to get into a “don’t care” attitude. 

A man’s lowered morale is not al- 
ways apparent even to a casual ac- 
quaintance but its destructive work 
goes on and on. How many are in- 
fected no one knows. 

Much could be done to cause unem- 
ployed people to think more about their 
assets—qualities like experience, skill, 
judgment, and other characteristics 
which make them desirable employees. 
Too frequently they enumerate the 
reasons why they are not as valuable 
to employers as they once were. 

A definite program to keep up the 
spirits of these men could be quietly 
started. It would grow. Such a 
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morale-building program has big pos- 
sibilities. It could do much to increase 
and prolong the earning power of all 
classes and kinds of workers. 

The medical service and health pro- 
paganda of insurance companies have 
no doubt produced results—results for 
everybody concerned. Next to health, 
perhaps, there is nothing more impor- 
tant to most men than the economic 
and social welfare of their families. A 
man’s employment directly affects the 
well-being of his family. 

Information, suggestions, and advice, 
therefore, on how to keep more steadily 
employed should and would be appre- 
ciated and utilized by many. The be- 
ginner just out of school, the young per- 
son with a few years of experience, and 
the more mature worker all need to 
learn more about their jobs, the com- 
panies for which they work, and the in- 
dustries of which their firms are a part. 
This will help them to become more 
valuable to themselves, their employ- 
ers, and their communities. 





Occupational Ability Patterns 


By M. R. Trasvug,' University of Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute 


Work of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and Training in 
the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute indicates 
that people who are successful in a given occupation tend to have definite 
patterns of ability, distinctive from those in most other occupations. 
Figures demonstrate the patterns found in several occupations. 


HE Committee on Individual 


Diagnosis and Training in the. 


Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute at the University of 
Minnesota was faced in April, 1931, 
with the task of classifying occupation- 
ally a group of about four thousand 
unemployed persons whose histories 
were to be analyzed statistically and 


studied intensively by the various 
divisions of the Institute. Questions 
as to the relative percentages of un- 
employed persons who are unemployed 
because of the general financial de- 


pression, because of technological 
changes in industry, because of occu- 
pational inefficiency, and because of 
other specific conditions could not be 
answered satisfactorily until the funda- 
mental cause of unemployment had 
been determined for each individual in 
the sample population to be studied. 
However great a psychologist’s con- 
fidence in his own judgment is reputed 
to be, no one of us was willing to accept 
the responsibility for making these 
final decisions regarding individual 
1 Paper read before the American Psy- 


chological Association meeting held at 
Ithaca, September 9, 1932. 


cases, which were to serve as the funda- 
mental bases for making statistical 
reports on the real causes of the present 
unemployment situation and for mak- 
ing serious proposals regarding prac- 
tical methods of correcting it. We 
insisted upon having the help, not 
only of objective records of as many 
different characteristics of each unem- 
ployed individual as possible, but also 
on having assistance in forming our 
judgments from experts in as many 
different fields of experience and 
thought as possible. 

The records collected for each unen- 
ployed person have therefore included: 
(a) a complete occupational history of 
the individual, supplemented by vo- 
cational, social, personal, and family 
data, obtained from the individual, 
from his former employers, and from 
the various social agencies with which 
he had come in contact; (b) thorough 
examinations of physical health and 
strength, supplemented by such clini- 
cal, x-ray, and bacteriological examina- 
tions as were found necessary; (c) ob- 
jective records of educational and 
intellectual achievements; (d) tests of 
clerical speed and accuracy; (e) meas 
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ures of dexterity with fingers and 
hands; (f) tests of mechanical ability; 
(g) interests claimed, and interest 
patterns revealed by tests; and (h) per- 
sonality as revealed by personal inter- 
views and by personality-pattern tests. 
The specific measuring or recording 
devices used in each of these fields 
were chosen from among those which 
had proved most valid and reliable in 
previous investigations. No serious 
attempt was made to develop new 
measuring instruments for special use 
in this study. 

The occupational adjustment of 
each unemployed individual was con- 
sidered in a daily staff conference, 
which was attended not only by 
psychologists, but also by physicians, 
economists, sociologists, social case 
workers, representatives of the public 
employment offices, and specialists 
in commercial, industrial, and general 
education. For this conference it was 
necessary to devise some convenient 
means of presenting the data regarding 
an individual case with maximum 
accuracy, clarity, completeness, and 
speed. In order to obtain a useful 
group judgment regarding an unem- 
ployed case, it was desirable to make 
all members of the staff conference 
fully aware of the special strengths 
and weaknesses in his record. Orig- 
inal test. scores mean relatively little, 
even to a psychologist, without com- 
parative records obtained from other 
individuals or groups of known charac- 
ter. It was obvious that some graphic 
means of interpreting the results of the 
tests was needed, and that a common 
unit for the interpretation of all the 
various tests was desirable. 

The common unit chosen for inter- 
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preting the scores obtained by an un- 
employed individual was the estimated 
distribution of scores for the total adult 
white population of the same sex. 
Each score was interpreted, therefore, 
in terms of the percentage of the total 
adult population that would probably 
make a lower score on the same test. 
This “percentile method” of interpret- 
ing test scores lends itself readily to 
graphic presentation, is easily under- 
stood by non-mathematical minds, 
and brings out fairly clearly the differ- 
ent fields in which an individual’s 
scores are either high or low. While 
one can be sure that the actual dis- 
tribution of scores for the total adult 
population would not correspond ex- 
actly with the estimates we prepared 
from available samplings, the use of 
carefully estimated total distributions 
has, for our purposes, many advan- 
tages over the somewhat more reli- 
able “standards” which had previously 
been obtained from testing special 
groups of people, each group with a 
different test. As more adequate evi- 
dence becomes available regarding the 
actual distribution in the total popu- 
lation of the scores on each test, only 
slight changes will be necessary in the 
interpretation of any particular per- 
son’s score. 

By placing the graphic representa- 
tions of percentile scores from differ- 
ent tests on the same chart, an instruc- 
tive profile or pattern of abilities 
becomes available. Figure 1, for ex- 
ample, represents the scores ob- 
tained by a girl who has graduated 
from high school, but who possesses 
only eighth-grade intellectual ability. 
While her history shows that she spent 
four years studying typewriting, sten- 
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ography, and bookkeeping, the tests 
show that she has extremely low cleri- 
cal abilities. The only ability in which 
her test scores are higher than the 
average adult is finger dexterity. She 
has now been out of high school for 
two and a half years, but packing cook- 
ies in a baking plant is the only job she 
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tained from testing persons whose 
occupational histories were similar 
encouraged us in our plan to test sam- 
ple groups of employed persons from 
various ocupations. In making these 
tests of employed persons, we were 
seeking answers to such questions as 
these:—Does the successful salesgirl 


Summary ProriLe 
Case No 5511 Sex F Age 20 No. dependents 0 


Education: 12 Grade at Age 19 
Classification Test 
Verification Test 
Clerical Speed: Nambers 
Names 
Dexterity: Finger test 
Tweezer - 
Hands = 
Mechanical Assembly 
Spatial Relations 
Nervous - Stabie 
Gregarious - Self-sufficient 
Introvert - Extrovert 
| Submissive - Dominant - 
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Gua’ Interests Claimed: gp, a 
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fraphic or fyping speed. Record of delinguency. Mather insists on clerical werk. 


Fig. 1. MEASURED CHARACTERISTICS OF AN UNEMPLOYED HiaH ScHoot GRADUATE WITH 
Four YEARS OF TRAINING IN CLERICAL WorK 


has been able to hold for more than 
three months. Her scores on the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
seem to indicate that she is a decided 
extrovert, and unusually submissive. 
Her social history agrees thoroughly 
with these interpretations of her scores. 

Similarities in the profile charts ob- 


in a department store have a distine- 
tive ability-profile which is different 
from that possessed by her sister who 
is effectively employed in the clerical 
office of the same store? Would it be 
possible to discover characteristic pat- 
terns of ability scores for the various 
occupational groups? 





DEPARTMENT Store SALESWOMEN In Dirrerent Cimtes 
Employed Control Cases 


City Median Percentile Scores 


A B Per cent of adult population with lower scores 
0 10 0 W 
Formal Education 77 79 on 


£ Education Test 46 56 
#3 {Clerical:Numbers 51 56 
Clerical : Names 51 56 
[Spatial Relations 34 26 
(Nervous Stability 67 61 
Self-sutticiency 53 53 
Extroversion 71 64 
[Dominance 59 56 
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—— Minneapolis A @-=-St. Paul B 
(35 cases) (57 cases) 


Fig. 2. Srmrtar AVERAGE Scores oF SuccEssFUL SALESGIRLS IN DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Generar CLericat Workers IN DiFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
Employed Control Cases 


Industry Median Percentile Scores 
A B Cc Per cent of adult population with lower scores 


Oo 10 30 40 50 60 
ion 72 85 92 = ry 


Education Test 64 78 90 
©) clerical: Numbers 85 89 87 
z Clerical: Names 77 82 91 

Finger Dexterity 75 76 61 
a Relations 30 21 35 





Self-sufficiency 43 40 40 
Extroversion 41 39 40 


3 [Nervous Stability 35 39 43 
5 Dominance 37 42 44 


Qa jM Qs 


Department Store A ~~ Meat Packing Plant B 
(33 cases) (34 cases) 
=== | ife Insurance Co.C 
(41 Cases) 


Fig. 3. Simrtar AVERAGE Scores or Successrut CLERICAL WORKERS IN THREE DISTINCT 
INDUSTRIES 


Note the differences in intellectual levels and the similarities in clerical and personality 
measures. 
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Figure 2 shows the median per- 
centile scores for two groups of de- 
partment-store salesgirls. In spite of 
the fact that the two stores are in 
different cities and have absolutely no 
connection with each other, the pat- 
tern of average ability and personality 
is the same in both cases. Most of 
these girls had graduated from high 
school, but on the objective educa- 
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occupational profile has been obtained 
from a third group of salesgirls in stil] 
another city. 

Figure 3 shows the median percentile 
scores for three distinct groups of cler- 
ical workers. In the Spatial Relations 
Test these clerical workers have scores 
which are indistinguishable from those 
of salesgirls, but in the Personality 
Inventory, in clerical abilities, and in 


Pusiic ScHoo. CLERKS 
Rated by Supervisars 


Efficiency Rating 
Best 


Deorest 

Formal Education 76 
Education Test C 56 
* © V 64 67 66 
Clerical: Numbers 67 67 66 
- Noms 67. 91 93 
Dexterity: Finger 56 83 62 
- Twenr 44 80 60 

- Manat 53 73 75 
Mechanical Assemby36 70 52 
[Spatial Relations 13 54 44 
[Nervous Stability 54 45 39 
} Selt-sutficieney 66 44 32 
Extroversion 37 48 40 
— 40 35 27 
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em Rated “Average” 
(104 cases) 


Median Percentile Scores 


Der cent of adult population with lower scores 
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Qs 


=== Rated “Best” 
(29 cases) 


Fig. 4. Comparison or Best, AVERAGE, AND Poorest CLERICAL WORKERS IN THE 
Same INDUSTRY 
Note the similarity of best and average workers, except in personality. Being “typical 
of the occupation”’ is better than being ‘“‘high”’ in one’s scores. 


tional tests they revealed only aver- 
age intellectual achievements. They 
are indistinguishable from the average 
individual, also, in their clerical abili- 
ties. In such mechanical abilities as 
are measured by the Spatial Relations 
Tests, these salesgirls are below the 
average person. In personality test 
scores, these girls seem to be relatively 
stable and extrovert. Since this chart 
was prepared, essentially the same 


educational achievements, they are de- 
cidedly different. The life insurance 
company will not employ in its clerical 
staff anyone whose grades were not in 
the highest quarter of the graduating 
class at high school, while the depart- 
ment store accepts from the outside or 
promotes from its sales force any girl 
who proves that she can do the clerical 
work effectively. Success and reten- 
tion in general clerical service seem to 
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select girls who have similar person- 
ality scores and similar scores in the 
number checking test, regardless of 
the diverse methods by which they 
may have been recruited. 

Figure 4 is based upon the examina- 
tion of two hundred and forty-three 
clerical workers in still another indus- 
try, a city school system. The super- , 
visor of clerical service and an assist- | 
ant superintendent of schools who 
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age groups. On hundred and five 
cases that differ only slightly from the 
average are not represented here. It 
is interesting to observe that there is 
very little difference on this chart 
between the scores of the average 
group and the scores of the best group, 
except in “personality.”” The best 
group is, according to Bernreuter’s 
Personality Inventory, less “stable” 
and less “self-sufficient” than the 


City PoLiceEMEN 
Effectiveness rated by Senior Captain 


Rating 
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e+e Rated “Lov” 
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Fic. 5. Comparison oF Goop, AVERAGE, AND Poor POLICEMEN 
Intelligence and clerical ability seem to attract higher ratings from this supervisory 


officer. 


knew these workers sorted them into 
five groups: 


a. Most responsible po- 
sitions 

b. Better than average.. 

c. Average ability 

d. Slightly below aver- 


104 cases 


e. Least responsible po- 
sitions 


The chart shows the median scores for 
the highest, the lowest, and the aver- 


average group. In other words, the 
school clerks who are rated highest 
and promoted to the best positions 
have personalities that are like those 
of the clerical workers in industry and 
in trade. Perhaps this is only another 
way of saying that school principals 
are like business men in desiring and 
in promoting clerical workers who are 
not too “self-sufficient.” 

Figure 5 represents the scores made 
by one hundred and twenty-four city 
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policemen. These men were rated as 
to their general value to the police 
force by the senior captain, who knew 
each man personally and was thor- 
oughly familiar with his work. In this 
chart we have combined into a “high” 
group the forty-four men who received 
the highest ratings, and into a “low” 
group the thirty-six men who received 
the lowest ratings. The chief differ- 
ences seem to lie in the higher educa- 
tional scores and better clerical scores 
of the policemen who were rated 
“high.” 

The policeman’s profile on the Per- 
sonality Inventory seems to be very 
similar to that of the department-store 
salesgirl. The average policeman and 
the average salesgirl make approxi- 
mately the same scores on the educa- 
tional tests, also, but the salesgirl has 
had a high-school education while the 
policeman has had only a seventh- or 
eighth-grade education. In mechani- 
cal assembly scores the policemen are 
much like a certain group of factory 
assemblers, but the two groups differ 
widely in finger dexterity. 

While the total number of employed 
persons tested by the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute is well 
over fifteen hundred, such a large pro- 
portion of them cannot be definitely 
classified as typical of any recognized 
occupation that we have obtained a 
relatively small number of distinctive 
and well-established occupational- 
ability profiles. Our experience in 
deriving these profiles and in using 
them in the guidance of unemployed 
persons leads us to believe, however, 
that they have real significance and 
guidance value. 

The ability-profiles tend to correct 
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very definitely the popular conception 
that high scores are desirable in every 
test for every occupation. The girls 
who make high scores on the educa- 
tional tests, for example, sell a smaller 
quantity of goods in a department 
store than the girls who make only 
average scores. Similarly, high cleri- 
cal speed and accuracy seem to be a 
definite handicap to one’s success as 
a salesgirl, just as high “self-suffi- 
ciency” and “dominance” are handi- 
caps to one’s success as a general 
clerical worker. The concept of typi- 
calness should be substituted for that 
of superiority in the interpretation of 
test scores for occupational guidance 
and selection. 

E. K. Strong and others have den- 
onstrated the vocational significance 
of interest patterns. Our experience 
indicates that those people who are 
successful and happy in a given occu- 
pation have definite and distinctive 
patterns of ability as well as distinctive 
patterns of interest. Further study 
is needed to determine the extent to 
which these characteristic ability pat- 
terns are native or acquired, but they 
do seem to be very real and measur- 
able. A young person who possesses 
the distinctive ability and interest 
patterns of the adult clerical worker 
may properly be advised against enter- 
ing the city police force or a depart- 
ment store sales force, although it is 
doubtful whether anyone could as yet 
be sure that this young person would 
not some day be an executive in some 
large industry. 

The ability patterns for some occu- 
pations are very much alike, while 
those for other occupations are decid- 
edly different. It seems probable that 
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there are definite families of occupa- 
tions, and that one occupation in the 
family calls for almost exactly the same 
patterns of ability as any other, al- 
though the specific knowledge or skill 
required in the two occupations may 
be quite different. Perhaps a reorgan- 
jsation of our entire scheme for classi- 
fying occupations might profitably be 
based upon such tested ability, per- 
sonality, and interest patterns. 

In any case, much more extensive 
research is needed in these fields. A 
larger variety of tests, a wider geo- 
graphical and occupational distribu- 
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tion of employed persons tested, and 
more reliable criteria of happiness and 
success on the job are very definitely 
needed. Our chief concern at Minne- 
sota has been with the classification of 
unemployed adults, many of whom 
were in great need of occupational 
guidance. Typical occupational-abil- 
ity profiles are needed just as much, 
however, by all those who are seriously 
concerned with the guidance or instruc- 
tion of young people. We believe that 
we have been experimenting with a 
decidedly useful approach to an impor- 
tant problem in applied psychology. 











Abilities of Older Men 


By Watter R. Miss, Yale University, Institute of Human Relations 


Age curves, showing ability at different ages from 10 to 89, are 
given. Functions measured were visual acuteness, mobility, imme- 


diate memory, judgment for position, and “good judgment.” 


Maxi- 


mum performance ability in a wide range of functions usually occurs 
between ages 18 and 49 and as a rule in the earlier half of this period. 
The decline is not precipitous but progressive throughout later adult 


life. 


Ten to twenty-five per cent of the men classified in later matur- 


ity and old-age groups are able to do as well in most tests as the aver- 
age in the middle maturity or most efficient group. 


ogy demands that we study be- 

havior and all our mental 
tendencies not abstractly but con- 
cretely in each of the successive de- 
cades of life. What has been done in 
the last forty years by way of discover- 
ing and applying the facts and princi- 
ples of individual differences to the 
practical concerns for childhood and 
youth largely remains to be done for 
the periods of maturity, later maturity, 
and old age. Arbitrary rules in refer- 
ence to employment and retirement 
will of necessity continue in force until 
we have achieved a scientific founda- 
tion on which we can erect more dis- 
criminating procedures. Professional 
training has had a long history, selec- 
tion of personnel for such training and 
placement is relatively new, and we 
have not yet started on the third phase 
of this human adjustment project, that 
is, on the training of people for life as 
a whole including as it must the later 
curtailment of and retirement from 
gainful occupational pursuits and at 
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the same time the development and 
strengthening of other life activity 
streams. 

Industrial and professional life as 
embodied in concrete individuals is 
built up of psychological capacities and 
interests plus learning and experience. 
We see many successful and unsuccess- 
ful, fortunate and unfortunate exam- 
ples. How to rescue the unfortunate 
and unsuccessful and how in the vari- 
ous life development stages to insure 
success in a particular instance is at 
present a dark problem. It seems to 
me that one of our most pressing needs 
is for information concerning the char- 
acteristic contour of many psychologi- 
cal abilities in their entire reach from 
youth to old age. Such portrayals of 
man’s typical changes from decade to 
decade throughout the life span should 
open up many new possibilities in the 
realm of human engineering. A series 
of studies in Later Maturity at Stan- 
ford University are an effort to con- 
tribute to this psychological plotting of 
abilities in adulthood. The investiga- 
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tion has been conducted on somewhat 
more than 2000 adults, each of whom 
was tested individually during a period 
of two hoursormore. In securing sub- 
jects I have made use of spontaneous 
social groups and have made educa- 
tional level the chief criterion for 
selecting representative American 
populations. The adults who aided 
the research by taking part as subjects 
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nection with age. It is therefore pos- 
sible to combine quite a number of 
measurements in a battery which can 
be completed within a 2 hour research 
period. I cannot, of course, report 
here all of the measurements and re- 
sultant findings. I shall try to give 
some sample and characteristic results. 
A table of selected measures presented 
in terms of age in duo-decade intervals 


TABLE 1 
Average scores for representative psychological capacities throughout human life 





MEASURED CAPACITIES 


AGE GROUPS OF MEN (POPULATION = 324) 





B (31) 
10-17 


C (49) 
18-29 


D (79) E (111) F (54) 
30-49 50-69 70-89 





Visual Acuteness* 
Motility : 
Rotary Speedt 
Reach Precisiont 
Hand Promptnesst{ 
Foot Promptness{ 
Immediate Memory§ 
Judgment for Position] 
“Good Judgment’ || 


100 98 96 77 


148 
1.30 
0.23 0.21 0.21 0.20 
0.26 0.21 0.21 0.22 

60 76 80 51 
57 76 79 67 
32 41 34 29 


170 
1.20 


169 
1.23 


150 
1.34 




















* Measured with glasses if regularly worn. The score means are in terms of relative per 


cent. 


t Number of quarter turns of the crank of a small hand-drill mechanism executed by the 


dominant hand in 10 seconds. 
t Score in terms of seconds. 


§ Number of letters correctly coded in 5 minutes. 
{ Accuracy in judging spatial relations. Perfect score equals 100. 
| An intelligence test. Score given in number of correct items. Perfect score equals 60. 


served out of loyalty to their own par- 
ticular societies and clubs, and these 
in turn were rewarded according to 
the number and age of the individuals 
they contributed. 

It is obvious that there are a great 
number of capacities or functions one 
would like to investigate in a study of 
adult abilities. Fortunately it has 
been found unnecessary to make the 
tests long in order to reveal their con- 


will serve to show the trends regularly 
found. A rapid rise of ability or capac- 
ity during childhood and youth comes 
to its maximum usually in the period 
between 18 and 30 years of age. After 
this crest there is at first a slow de- 
cline, then beyond age 65 or 70 a rather 
rapid fall. One is impressed by the 
fact that the total range of the curve 
for a mental or a mental-physical func- 
tion as given in terms of the mean for 
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successive semi-decades is relatively 
small, but it is of course just this slight 
difference which applied cumulatively 
distinguishes older from younger work- 
ers as a whole. 

The averages for eight measures ap- 
pear in table 1, with captions at the left 
naming the capacities in question. 
The population reported here of 324 
males has been divided into five age 
groups, B, C, D, E, and F. Subjects 
under 10 or over 90 years of age are 
not considered in this table. It may 
be observed that 165 of the subjects 
were 50 years old or older and 54 of 
them were 70 years of age or older. 
The scores or mean values entered in 
this table must be interpreted in refer- 
ence to the specific measurement i.e., 
sometimes a high score is a better 
score as in visual acuteness, rotary 
speed, immediate memory, judgment 
for position and “good judgment.” 
Sometimes a low score is a better score 
as in reach precision, hand promptness 
and foot promptness. We may con- 
sider the results in order. 

Visual acuteness, fundamental for 
practically all successful industrial ac- 
tivity, is tested by means of reading 
charts for far and near distance, with 
the use of glasses if the subject was in 
the habit of using them, and shows very 
slight decline from B to C to D, but 
a rather definite decrement in groups 
E and F, 77 and 48 per cent respec- 
tively of the average for group B. The 
visual function measured here is pri- 
marily physiological and the curve of 
this function in adulthood may be 
taken as typical of physiological 
changes occurring with age: they are 
irreversible effects which show a rather 
steady progression from early adult- 
hood to late age. 
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Four measures of functions basic for 
the manipulation of machinery, and to 
some extent in the clerical occupations, 
are included under the general head of 
motility. (1) Rotary speed represents 
the number of quarter turns that could 
be executed on a small wheel by the 
dominant hand in a period of 10 see- 
onds. Age group B was able to do 
only 87 per cent as much as age group 
C. The performance for D was al- 
most at the level of C; E did 88 per 
cent and F 76 per cent as well as the 
C group. (2) Reach precision repre- 
sents speed in reaching, grasping and 
specifically placing an object. The 
score is in terms of seconds and the 
range of the means is relatively large. 
Group C is significantly ahead of B 
and the curve for the age averages 
is very smooth. (3) Hand prompt- 
ness and (4) foot promptness are in 
both cases simple reactions to a 
clearly heard stimulus by releasing a 
key which is held down by the finger ° 
or by the foot. Here the total range 
between the means is relatively small. 
The mean values for C and D are 
practically indistinguishable but with 
the less promptly performing (older) 
groups the foot reaction is slower than 
the hand. 

Immediate memory, obviously 4 
primary essential to both subordinate 
and superior workers, was measured in 
terms of ability to manipulate letters 
of the alphabet by converting them 
into a code of other letters. Here it 
was very easy to forget what letter or 
letters one had started with. The 
score averages are in terms of number 
of letters properly transposed in five 
minutes. It is seen that Group D 
comes out distinctly ahead. ‘The 
amount of lead B has over C is rather 
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slight but quite large as compared to 
B’s score and also E’s. The decre- 
ment in the case of F is quite conspicu- 
ous. 

Judgment of position is a requisite 
to the comprehension of relationships. 
A good degree of skill of this kind is es- 
sential in all construction and engi- 
neering pursuits. The test of this abil- 
ity demands comparison of isolated 
items in one space field in terms of an 
adjoining space field of a different scale. 
Here again Group D is slightly in the 
lead over Group C and definitely ahead 
of Eand B. The task used was diffi- 
cult enough to be highly differential. 
It was not measured in terms of speed 
but wholly on the basis of the quality 
of judgment and decision. 

Finally we have the measurement 
termed “Good Judgment.” This was 
really a brief test of practical intelli- 
gence plus speed, consisting of 60 var- 


ied items, the score being the number 
of items correctly marked. The five 
age groups follow a regular course from 
amaximum in group C over a gradual 
decline to E and a sharper fall to F. 
A large part of this decline may be at- 


tributed to the speed factor. When 
speed is eliminated intelligence as such 
declines far less. 

Typical for the series of tests is a 
maximum performance at age C or D. 
As a rule the averages for C and D are 
quite close together and we recognize 
at once that these two groups make up 
the large body of our preferred em- 
ployed personnel. We are not sur- 
prised that they actually demonstrate 
their superiority when subjected to 
psychological tests, but we must not 
make the mistake of supposing that 
there is really a broad heavy line 
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clearly marking off group E from this 
“preferred personnel” as has been 
drawn for convenience in our table. 
We know, of course, that many of the 
individuals who fall in group E, ages 
50 to 69, actually do perform at levels 
characteristic of group D, ages 30 to 
49. To discover how many such able 
but older individuals actually exist is 
a present challenging problem in psy- 
chology. 

The amount of over-lapping or scat- 
ter in the performance of the different 
groups naturally lends itself to statis- 
tical statements, but in this brief dis- 
cussion I present it in the extremely 
simplified form of table 2. The notes 
at the bottom of the table indicate 
how the values in the four columns 
have been derived. What we really 
want to know is the per cent of younger 
men who are as poor or poorer than 
the average for the older group and 
also the per cent of the older individu- 
als who succeed as well or better than 
the average for the younger, usually 
more able group. Let us consider 
these comparisons in turn. Each in- 
dividual in group C was compared 
with the average for group E on each 
capacity measure and the per cent of C 
men who did better than the E average 
was determined. These percentages 
are entered in table 2, column C. 
They show for every measurement 
substantial percentages of individuals 
whose performance scores were just 
equal to or were poorer than the re- 
spective means for the older middle 
aged men, 50 to 69 years of age. A 
similar comparison was made for the 
individuals constituting the younger 
middle aged group D, 30 to 49 years. 
The per cent of these men who were 
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below the E average on this test is 
given in column D and omitting the 
hand promptness measurement which 
was so nearly equal for all groups, aver- 
ages about 22 per cent. — 

The comparison in the other direc- 
tion, that is, older men’s performance 
in terms of younger men’s averages 
was made in a slightly different way. 
Averages were derived in each meas- 
urement for the two middle aged groups 
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at the top. If we average the other 
seven measurements the average is 26 
per cent of group E demonstrating 
performance equal or better than the 
average for C-D. In column F are 
similar percentages for the 54 men 70 
to 89 years of age, group F, who have 
also been compared against the com- 
bination averages for C-D. In two 
measures, visual acuity and immediate 
memory, no individual in group F 


TABLE 2 


Individual differences in performance ability within the different age groups 





MEASURED CAPACITIES 


AGE GROUPS 





D (79) 
30-49 


E (111) 
50-69 





Visual Acuteness 
Motility: 
Rotary Speed 
Reach Precision 
Hand Promptness 
Foot Promptness 
Immediate Memory 
Judgment for Position 
“Good Judgment” 


19.0f | 21.6f 
25.3 
20.3 
54.8 
37.0 
8.3 
16.7 
26.6 


23.6 




















* Per cent of C who just equal or are poorer than the mean of E. 

+ Per cent of D who just equal or are poorer than the mean of E. 

t Per cent of E who equal or are better than the average mean for C and D combined. 
§ Per cent of F who equal or are better than the average mean for C and D combined. 


C and D combined. Then the indi- 
viduals constituting group E were 
compared against this combined C-D 
average. 
table 2 we have the percentage of the 
older middle aged men, ages 50 to 69 
years, who perform as well or better 
than the average of all younger adult 
men 18 to 49 years of age. We note 
that these percentages range from 12 
to 64, the highest being for hand 
promptness in which¥group E stood 


Therefore, in column E of 


equalled the average C-D score, but 
in each of these measurements there 
were one or two individuals in F that 
almost reached the mean. The per- 
centages in this column are quite un- 
even and one is tempted to dwell upon 
the differences and their implications. 
The combined average for the seven 
types of performance shows this group 
of old men to be to the extent of 9 per 
cent more successful than the average 
in the young, efficient years. 
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SUMMARY 


The psychological abilities of adults 
have usually been studied abstractly 
and as a rule with little or no considera- 
tion for the factor of age. From prac- 
tical experience we have the impres- 
sion that human capacities change 
with age, and that different ones ma- 
ture at different age periods. We are 
just at the beginning of actual survey 
experimentation in this broad field. 
Curves constructed from measure- 
ments made on different groups of in- 
dividuals show that maximal perform- 
ance ability in a wide range of functions 
usually occurs between the ages of 18 
and 49 and as a rule in the earlier half 
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of this period. The decline is not 
precipitous but progressive through- 
out later adult life. The differences 
between individuals at the older ages 
are often quite marked so that other 
factors are probably at least as weighty 
as chronological age itself in account- 
ing for the general performance level 
of a given individual. Ten to twenty- 
five per cent of the men classified in 
later maturity and old-age groups are 
able to do as well in most tests as the 
average in the middle maturity or most 
efficient group. Demonstrated indi- 
vidual ability rather than recorded 
chronological age will, I believe, domi- 
nate the interest and point of view of 
the personnel directors of the future. 








News Notes 


TIMELY EDUCATION 


An educational experiment of the first 
magnitude is now in progress in New York 
City. The Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration of New York State and the 
State Education Department have organ- 
ized and are maintaining a new kind of 
school system. Two hundred and fifty 
instructors, paid out of the unemployment 
relief fund, are conducting a wide variety of 
practical courses for unemployed adults. 
The instructors are experienced and of high 
calibre, having been carefully selected 
from thousands of unemployed. Courses 
are of the short unit type. Tuition is of 
course free. A squad of counselors is on 
hand to give information and to advise. 

A better way of spending relief funds is 
hard to imagine. First, 250 instructors are 
given work. Many times that number are 
given a chance to keep brushed up on their 
occupations, or to train for new ones. The 
value of the project in maintaining morale 
cannot be doubted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF U. S. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


According to the annual report of the 
U. 8S. Civil Service Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 21,449 
persons were appointed, while 250,377 were 
examined. During the fiscal year 1931, 
38,461 appointments were made. 

Among the recommendations made by 
the Commission were the following: 

1. To combine in one administrative 
body all Federal agencies which 
have to do with personnel in the 
Civil Service. 

2. To consolidate departmental person- 
nel offices and thus eliminate dupli- 
cation in personnel records. 

3. To change the retirement law to 
permit optional retirement after 30 
years of service. 
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4. To eliminate marital status as a factor 
in Federal employment. 

5. To set up in the office of the Civil 
Service Commission a modern and 
well-equipped unit to compile per- 
sonnel statistics. 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


According to the latest report of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor, the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, was the busiest in the history of the 
Bureau. Studies completed during the 
year include: Women Office Workers in 
Philadelphia and St. Louis; Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers, and Office Clerks on Ohio, 
1914 to 1929; Women in the Cigar and Cig- 
arette Industries; and Made-Work Relief 
for White-Collar Unemployed. Among the 
studies still in progress are: Women in Busi- 
ness and the Professions; Employment of 
Women in Offices; Hours and Production; 
Household Employment in Chicago; and 
Occupational Progress of Women. 


ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 


The Annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Deans was held in 
Bronxville on last November 4 and 5 at the 
Hotel Gramatan. The keynote of the 
program was ‘Education for a Changing 
Economic Order.’’ Speakers included Dr. 
George Counts of Teachers College, Dr. 
Frederick Kelly, Director of the Division 
of Colleges and Professional Schools in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Dr. Kirby Page, 
Editor of the World Tomorrow, Dr. Juliana 
Haskell, Dean of Graduate Women of 
Columbia University, and Mrs. Anita 
Block, dramatic reader of the Theater 
Guild. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE ADMISSIONS AND 
GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 

On last November 3rd distinguished 

educators gathered at the Hotel St. Regis 
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in New York to listen to a carefully pre- 
pared program on College Admissions and 
Guidance Problems. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Committees 
on Personnel Methods and on College 
Testing of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, and the Educational 
Records Bureau. 

From the opening address on Admission 
to College, by Dr. Learned of the Carnegie 
Foundation, to the final paper, entitled 
“The Colleges Undermine Themselves: 
An Indictment of the Admission System,”’ 
rad by Dean Holmes of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, there was 
repeated emphasis on the importance of 
giving more attention in the future to 
intelligent and scientific study of the 
development, the traits, interests and 
abilities of each individual student and 
less to the traditional institutional re- 
quirements in terms of hours, units, and 
eredits. 

Each speaker emphasized the necessity 
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for considering educational experience as a 
process of continuous growth, growth in 
terms of the individual’s capacities and in- 
terests, and not as a series of efforts to clear 
artificial and arbitrary hurdles set along 
his path. Stress was laid upon the need 
for providing adequate means for accurately 
measuring and recording that growth, by 
the use of some sort of cumulative record 
form giving a complete and detailed picture 
of the essential elements in a student’s 
life, activities, interests, and abilities 
throughout a number of years. Such a 
record should contain, among other data, a 
series of comparable test measures of in- 
tellectual capacity and academic achieve- 
ment, supplementing the usual school 
grades and subjective judgments of in- 
structors. Particular attention was called 
to the widespread use of the cumulative 
record forms prepared by the American 
Council on Education for both school and 


‘college. 


Addresses delivered at this conference 
will be published by the American Council 
on Education in the Educational Record. 
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THE PRINTING TRADES AND THEIR WORKERS 
By Florence E. Clark. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1932, 132 pp., $1.40 


Reviewed by Roy N. ANprERsoN, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This compact volume is the result of 
several years’ work on the part of the Occu- 
pational Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
This committee has set up certain stand- 
ards* for use in gathering and presenting 
information about occupations, and it has 
prepared this monograph as a sample which, 
it is hoped, will serve as a model which can 
be followed by individuals and organizations 
in preparing occupational monographs in 
the future. 

While the authorship of the monograph is 
credited to Florence E. Clark, most of the 
information was originally gathered by four 
of the agencies which are members of the 
Occupational Research Section—the Public 
School Guidance Bureaus of Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, and Detroit. This 
information, together with that from other 
sources, was assembled by Miss Clark, who 
made additional researches, and wrote the 
monograph according to the outline recom- 
mended for use by the Committee. 

The book has a brief introductory chap- 
ter covering the growth and development of 
the industry, and showing how one trade 
has become many trades. Five chapters 
are devoted to a description of the various 
sub-occupations in this industry: The Com- 
positor; The Pressman; The Bookbinder; 
The Stereotyper and the Electrotyper; The 
Photo-Engraver and the Lithographer. 





*Mary P. Corre. The Codérdination 


Plan, Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1931, 
vol. IX, no. 8, p. 355. 
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Each chapter deals with the historical de- 
velopment of the specialty, the number of 
persons engaged in it, a brief description of 
the workers doing this type of work, and the 
qualifications needed to fill this particular 
job. 

There is a summary chapter which con- 
tains information about the entire industry: 
conditions of work, wages, and so forth. 
The two closing chapters deal with appren- 
ticeships in printing—how young people 
may obtain training and how they may di- 
rect their schooling toward preparation for 
work in this occupation. 

The book is written in such a style that it 
can be easily understood by the average 
high school student and is well pointed up 
at the end by a special message to the boys 
and girls who have read the book. It is 
well documented and illustrated with up-to- 
date photographs showing printers engaged 
at various tasks. 

The book should be of special interest to 
vocational counsellors, because the industry 
of which it treats is one of the six largest in 
the United States, and the information is 
national in scope. It should also be val- 
uable to young people who are contemplat- 
ing entering the occupation of printer and 
who want reliable information regarding 
the conditions they will find there and the 
steps they should take in preparing for it. 

Finally, it will serve as a guide-manual 
for investigators of occupations. By fol- 
lowing it they can make their investigations 
and their monographs conform to the stand- 
ards which are accepted as the best. 
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By Margaret H. Hogg. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1932, 132 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by Emmett H. Wetcu, University of Pennsylvania 


This book presents the findings of and the 
methods used in the experimental survey of 
unemployment conducted in New Haven, 
Connecticut, during May and June 1931, 
by Margaret H. Hogg and Ralph G. Hurlin 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. While 
presenting very illuminating and readable 
material in regard to the extent, incidence, 
and characteristics of unemployment in 
New Haven, this book accomplishes what is 
even more important, namely, it demon- 
strates and tests a method of measuring un- 
employment. The method of sampling used 
in the survey consisted of taking alternately 
five addresses and six addresses at inch 
distances through the card file of the New 
Haven GasCompany. Additional addresses 
were sampled, on the same basis, from the 
“dead service’’ file and from a file of resi- 
dents in clubs, apartments, etc., whose 
addresses were not in the general file. The 
comparisons which Miss Hogg makes be- 
tween the content of the survey sample 
and the content of the city, as shown by 
the 1930 Census, reveal that the sample 
obtained was reasonably representative of 
the city in regard to age, sex, nativity, and 
marital status characteristics. Likewise 
the proportion of gainful workers surveyed 
who were connected with each of eight in- 
dustry groups was nearly the same as the 
respective proportions for all gainful work- 
ers in the city, as reported in the U. S. 


Census. From this reviewer’s viewpoint, it 
appears unfortunate that more specific in- 
formation in regard to occupational and 
industrial connection was not obtained. 
Other surveys have revealed that specific 
occupational and industrial connections 
have a closer relationship to employment 
status than any other single characteristic 
of the worker. 

The form and content of schedules and 
the methods of interview, tabulation, and 
analysis are admirably presented by Miss 
Hogg, not only in their relationship to this 
particular study, but also in their wider 
relationship to the general problem of 
methodology in unemployment studies. 
The results and conclusions of the study are 
likewise presented with a viewpoint of de- 
termining dependable methodology, as well 
as of describing an unemployment situation. 

The primary object of the study was, 
“to experiment with procedure in applying 
the only method which is sure to produce 
representative facts, namely, the method of 
random sampling, and to demonstrate its 
practicability.’”? While the assertion that 
the random sampling procedure is, “‘the 
only method which is sure to produce repre- 
sentative facts,’ may be questioned, both 
as to the words “‘only’’ and “‘sure,’’ never- 
theless, Miss Hogg’s study attains a very 
high level in respect to method and pro- 
cedure in unemployment studies. 


ENGINEERING: A CAREER—A CULTURE 


New York: Engineering Foundation, 1932, 61 pp., $.15 (special quantity rates). Prepared 
by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education and Other 
Engineering Organizations 


Reviewed by Frank L. Locxz, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This pamphlet addressed, as its foreword 
Says, to young men and to parents and 
teachers is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on occupations and vocational 
guidance. 

Chapter one outlines briefly and tersely 





the outstanding requirements of the en- 
gineer and presents his opportunities, both 
in the profession and in other fields in which 
an engineering training is a distinct asset. 
Stress is laid on the importance to the 
engineer of a mastery of mathematics and 
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fundamental science. The need for broad, 
general training is pointed out. An under- 
standing of and ability to get on with people 
are emphasized as essential. There is 
reference to engineering as ‘“‘more than a 
mass of facts concerning structures, proc- 
esses, and machines. Rather it is a habit 
of thought and method of achievement.” 
There is emphasis on the engineer’s 
opportunity for contribution and influence 
in world affairs and in the ‘‘promotion of 
concord among all men.’”’ On the other 
hand, attention is drawn to the fact that 
“many men who operate engines and 
machines are called engineers, but their 
vocation is not engineering in the profes- 
sional sense.’”’ The suggestion is offered 
that those not naturally fitted for the higher 
fields of technical engineering may find 
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“satisfying careers’’ in less technical occu. 
pations. 

Succeeding chapters give excellent de. 
scriptions of civil, mining, metallurgical, 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical ep. 
gineering. The monograph contains 4 
number of excellent pen-and-ink drawings 
depicting engineering operations and enter. 
prises. 

A chapter on preparation for engineering 
gives most valuable suggestions as to the 
personality and training required for suc. 
cess. Information and suggestions ar 
given to aid in determining fitness for an 
engineering career and in selecting a school 
and college for training. 

A final chapter gives information regard- 
ing the earnings of engineers with signif- 
cant reference to the rewards for achieve- 
ment other than the purely financial return, 


A STUDY OF ERROR 


By Carl C. Brigham. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1932, 
xiii + 384 pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by Jack W. Dunuap, Fordham University 


The title would lead one to expect a 
statistical study of reliability and probably 
a treatment on validation and scaling of 
test items. Prof. Brigham, however, is 
interested not in distributing responses to 
an item into the point categories, right and 
wrong, but rather in all the solutions 
offered as answers. 

The first chapter is devoted to a con- 
sideration of ‘‘meaning,’’ presenting psy- 
chological and philosophical viewpoints by 
long quotations from Titchener, Dewey, 
and Ogden and Richards. An attempt is 
made to synthesize these viewpoints. 

Certain material on symbolism is re- 
viewed in chapter 2, and the author pre- 
sents a plan for developing a new ‘‘Science 
of Education.”” By “Science of Education’’ 
is meant a systematic study into the multi- 
plicity of responses made by people to a 
symbolic situation. He proposes to in- 
vestigate the ambiguities and certain arbi- 
trary but illogical forms in language by 
studying the distributions of responses; 
that is, language will be studied through the 
medium of man. 


Chapters 3-9, present detailed item 
studies of verbal, number, and spatial 
material in many different forms. The 
work shows definitely that wrong responses 
are not random but have specific points at 
which they cluster. It is clearly demon- 
strated that in a certain situation the solu- 
tions are characteristic of the group and 
that similar groups, such as two successive 
college classes, will give almost identical 
frequency distributions of error. Mor 
important is the fact that the mean of the 
total scores of those choosing a particular 
response varies little from year to year. 
This consistency of responses, both as t 
number and to the quality of individuals, 
forms Brigham’s base for the proposed 
‘Science of Education.”’ 

There is no index. This serious omission 
is all the more unforgivable for occurring 
in such a thorough and fundamental work. 
Material in this book should be considered 
not only by the mental testers, but by psy- 
chologists, philosophers, and personnel 
workers. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL BOYS’ WORKER 
New York: Association Press, 1932, 108 pp., $1.50 
Reviewed by E. A. Nicou, Philadelphia Gas Works Company 


By Owen E. Pence. 


Mr. Pence’s monograph is an intelligent 
and impartial description. His outline of 
the field of work, the type of personnel, 
and the future outlook is evidence that 
y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work Secretaries are 
taking their rightful place, not only in the 
Y. M. C. A., but among all social work 
organizations. 

As a recruiting medium, The Professional 
Boys’ Worker can be invaluable. It pre- 
sents a very clear picture of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the secretaryship as 
an occupation and provides college students 
with data, hitherto unobtainable, by which 
to compare Y. M. C. A. work with other 
occupations. Boys’ Work Secretaries have 
at last an unmistakable standard with 
which to measure their own accomplish- 
ments and set their goal. 

The most gratifying contribution is an 
uncompromising statement regarding the 
shift from organizing and promotive skill 
to the skill in religious education method 
and procedure. The description of the 
progress of Association history is so logical 
and practical that it eliminates from dis- 
cussion all questions of religious philosophy 
that have so often been the stumbling 
blocks in the development of religious work. 
This is illustrated in the quotation from 
“three widely recognized Association Boys’ 
Workers.”’ 

“Period 1—From 1852 to 1910. In- 
dividual leaders initiated objectives on 
behalf of individual boys and large 
groups. 

Period 2—From 1910 to 1925. Nationally 
classified and standard organization of 


activities with local and state simplification 
and adaptation. Attention centered on 
guiding leaders with small groups. 

Period 3—From 1925 to the present. 
Methods of character development were 
studied and tested. Boys’ initiative re- 
leased by leaders’ methods.”’ 

There are still local Y. M. C. A.’s whose 
programs represent the first period of boys’ 
work history. The majority are still de- 
fending the program of the second period 
as the last word in boys’ technique. The 
program implied in the field of work for the 
third period calls for much more intelligent 
leadership and a far richer background than 
the first period with the emphasis mainly 
on decision meetings and number reports. 

The old days of selecting football heroes 
and emotional Sunday School teachers for 
boys’ work positions seems to be over. 
Educational background plays a major 
part. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
present staff are college graduates and 22 
per cent more have had college experience. 
While there is room for improvement, boys’ 
work secretaries compare favorably with 
their brother secretaries in leadership 
capacity, interests, emotional stability and 
salary. There is evidence of less turnover 
and considerably more training for the pro- 
fession. The Association drifted through 
the first and second historical periods with 
many conflicts of opinion regarding pro- 
gram. In the future, secretaries may be 
selected promiscuously and standards of 
some local Associations may be far too low, 
but at least they must know whether or not 
they are in line with professional standards. 
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CHILD LABOR 






White House Conference on Child Labor. New York: Century, 1932, xix + 592 pp., $5.00 
Reviewed by Grorce A. Hutcuinson, Hartford House Y. M.C. A., New York 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection called by President 
Hoover prepared a series of reports on the 
various phases of child welfare. That on 
Child Labor, prepared by a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Child Labor, is a good example of the 
thorough way the Conference did its work. 

Experts, summoned from all over the 
country and provided with practically 
everything that has been written on the 
subject; whether previously published or 
not, have organized and summarized this 
enormous quantity of material and packed 
it into one volume. 

The most important laws dealing with 
the employment of minors for each State in 
the Union are given in brief. The investi- 
gations on the extent of the enforcement of 
these laws are summarized and in some cases 
reveal the startling fact that a law, instead 
of correcting an evil, may be so applied as 


to intensify it. In general, however, there 
is evidence of considerable progress in the 
protection of children who must work for a 
living. 

The report is divided into five mein 
sections in each of which one aspect of the 
problem is analyzed. The subjects covered 
are: 

1. Employment in Non-agricultural 
Occupations 

2. Employment in Agriculture 

3. Hazardous Occupations, Industrial 
Accidents, and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 

4. Administration of Laws Affecting the 
Employment of Minors 

A bibliography of 368 publications, to- 
gether with the 536 pages of text, tables and 
charts make the book especially valuable 
as a handbook of ready information on 
every aspect of the subject of child labor 
in the United States. 





INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN THIS Ma- 
CHINE AcE. By Francis A. Westbrook. 
New York: Crowell, 1932. xvi + 399 pp., 
$3.50. 

In this volume a consulting engineer has 
undertaken to make a rapid survey of the 
field of industrial management, particularly 
as it has been affected by recent technologi- 
cal improvements. Beginning with a dis- 
cussion of the principles and scope of scien- 
tific management, the author traces the 
growth of industrial research, planning and 
control, and present-day organization for 
production and distribution. Later chap- 
ters treat of such specialized subjects as 
cost accounting, budgetary control, mate- 
rials handling and personnel management. 
Much of the text is taken up with specific 
illustrations from the experience of com- 
panies. 

The breadth of the field which he has 
selected to cover in a single volume has of 
necessity forced the author to make rigid 


selection of material and to treat many 
topics briefly and sometimes casually. In 
spite of this handicap, Mr. Westbrook has 
turned out a book which contains a valuable 
store of information. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR LEGISLATION 
(Revised). By John B. Andrews. New 
York: American Association for Labor 
Legislation, 1932, 135 pp. 

This is a concise, simple and fair-minded 
introduction to labor problems, with special 
reference to corrective and protective legis- 
lation. Among the ‘‘problems”’ covered are 
employment, wages, hours, safety, health 
and social insurance. Numerous illustra- 
tions add to the vividness of presentation. 


Wortp Economic Survey. Prepared by 
League of Nations, Geneva. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1932, 327 pp., 
$2.50. 

The title of this work well indicates its 
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chief merit and its character—a concise and 
careful summary, analysis, and comparison 
of data collected by the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service of the League. 

A description of the elements of in- 
stability and significant new trends in the 
economic set-up of the post-war decade is 
followed by an admirable chapter on the 
development of the crisis. Then follow 
chapters recounting the main economic 
convulsions of the last few years: dis- 
organized production and international 
trade, collapse of prices, paralysis of credit 
institutions, overburdening of public funds, 
the spreading plague of unemployment. 

Vast quantities of statistical data have 
been concentrated into a relatively few 
tabulations; pre- and post-war comparisons 
of trade, production, etc., are made, by 
index numbers and by brief but illuminat- 
ing comments. The bird’s-eye-view char- 
acter of the whole work is typified by a 
masterpiece of condensation, the chart 
(following p. 64) showing the development 
of the depression in 35 nations, by quarters 
from January 1928 to March 1932. A brief 
appendix gives selected statistical data 
with greater detail. 

At appropriate places throughout the 
work, and particularly in the last two 
chapters, remedial and preventive measures 
are suggested, and others which have been 
tried are described. Constantly we are 
reminded that the main, if not the only road 
back to economic, political and social se- 
curity for the peoples of the world, is by 
the way of enlightened international co- 
operation. 


Worup Soctat Economic PLANNING. Ma- 
terial contributed to the World Social 
Economic Congress, edited by M. L. 
Fledderus. The Hague and New York: 
International Industrial Relations In- 
stitute, 1932, lxiii + 935 pp. (with Ad- 
dendum), $2.50. 

The International Congress whose pro- 
ceedings are here reported devoted its seven 
days’ sessions, (1) to the consideration of 
proposals which seek to substitute some 
measure of balance and planned co-opera- 
tive endeavor for instability and malad- 
justment in the socio-economic world; also, 
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(2) to efforts to deepen the consciousness of 
people everywhere that they are citizens 
of an interdependent world rather than of 
self-sufficing individual nations. Through- 
out the entire conference runs the convic- 
tion that recurring world catastrophe will 
be forestalled only as social-economic plan- 
ning advances; and that not production 
alone, but living standards and general well 
being are at stake. 

Representatives of some 25 nations par- 
ticipated, along with about a score of inter- 
national delegates and representatives from 
various organizations, institutions, etc. 

The scope of the conference is indicated 
by the seven major parts into which the 
program was divided: 

I. The Present Paradox—Unemploy- 
ment in the Midst of Economic 
Progress. 

II. Principles and Practicability of 
Economic Planning. 

III. Experience in National Economic 
Planning. 

IV. Necessity and Means for Inter- 

national Economic Planning. 

V. Standards of Living—The Resultant 
of Productive Capacity and Buy- 
ing Power. 

VI. Round Table Conference on the 

Workshop. 
VII. The Necessity for World Social 
Economic Planning. 

Some excellent charts showing recent 
economic changes and trends add to the 
value of the work. Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
chairman of the program committee, con- 
tributes an excellent ‘‘Analysis and Review 
of the Congress’’ (pp. 5-69). Most papers 
and discussions are published in French and 
German as well as in English. The Adden- 
dum, bound separateiy, contains some of 
these papers and lists the personnel of the 
conference. 


ConTEMPORARY Economic ProBLEMS. By 
Paul F. Gemmill and Associates. New 
York: Harper, 1932, xv + 673 pp., $3.00. 
Contemporary Economic Problems differs 

from the conventional textbooks on eco- 

nomics. Problems have been selected for 
study which are of particular importance 
to present-day life. Pedantic discussion 
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of history has been dispensed with. Em- 
phasis is reserved for interpretation and 
analysis of difficulties and of evaluation of 
proposed solutions. The authors do not 
hesitate to come to definite conclusions. 

A sampling of some of the problems dealt 
with follows: business cycles; economic 
necessity; commercial and investment 
banking; taxing; monopoly; agriculture; 
tariff; international indebtedness; waste in 
production; and economic inequality. Defi- 
nite recommendations are made in all cases. 


EconoMy AND TECHNIQUE OF LEARNING. 
By William F. Book. New York: Heath, 
1932, 534 pp., $2.00. 

The many facts concerning the learning 
process which have come out of psycho- 
logical laboratories during the past thirty- 
five years are interpreted, inter-related, and 
arranged in a unified picture. ‘This text 
in the psychology of learning attempts to 
explain the general nature of this learning 
process; to show when and why learning 
occurs, how it takes place, and how it may 
be directed so that all desirable acquisitions 
may be made with the least expenditure of 
time and energy on the part of the learners.”’ 

The book is intended primarily as a text 
for teacher-training courses. But it may 
well serve a far wider group than that—the 
great number of people anxious to improve 
the efficiency of their learning. It should 
be said, however, that knowledge of psy- 
chological fundamentals is necessary for 
proper understanding and appreciation of 
the book. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LEARNING. By 
Edward L. Thorndike. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932, xvii + 638 pp., $6.50. 

This book reports investigations of the 
learning process carried on over a three-year 
period by the staff of the Division of Psy- 
chology of the Institute of Educational 
Research of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, under the direction of Dr. 
Thorndike. 

The purpose of the investigations, which 
were made on human subjects, was to find 
evidence affecting Thorndike’s well-known 
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theories of learning. In general it may be 
said that the evidence is highly favorable to 
the reaction-hypothesis. The law of exer. 
cise must be modified, for it is seen that mere 
repetition, without ‘‘belongingness,”’ wil] 
not make learning connections. Of prime 
importance is the law of effect, especially 
on its positive side. While punishment jg 
found to have little effect on the learning 
process, reward is a powerful force in learn- 
ing. This particular finding is of great 
practical importance. 


STUDIES IN THE PsycHOLOGY oF Music, 
Vout. I. THe Visrato. Univ. of Iowa 
Studies. Carl E. Seashore, ed. Iowa 
City, Iowa: Univ. of Iowa, 1932, 382 pp. 
This volume is a digest of the experi- 

mental studies made at the University of 

Iowa onthe vibrato. A considerable amount 

of material appears for the first time, but 

earlier publications are reviewed and in- 
corporated in a unified and comprehensive 

statement. The volume represents over a 

decade of a coordinated research project, 

the possibilities of which have steadily 
expanded as the recent developments of 
phonophotography and sound technology 
have appeared. Studies of pitch, intensity 
and timbre vibrato in vocal and instru- 
mental music are presented, and photo- 

phonographic apparatus is described. A 

non-technical summary of the established 

facts on the vibrato closes the volume. 

144 references. 


CoLLEGE TEACHING. By Theodore H. Ea- 
ton. New York: Wiley, 1932, 264 pp., 
$2.50. 

This is not meant to be a handbook of 
teachers’ devices, but is instead devoted to 
the meaning of college teaching. Never- 
theless college instructors will find much 
that will aid them to improvement of 
methods. The book consists of thirty sec- 
tions, each of which starts with a proposi- 
tion such as, “For learning the first condi- 
tion is activity on the part of him who 
learns.”” Examples and discussion follow. 
This scholarly work should prove stimulat- 
ing to many college instructors. 
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A TexTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT. By 
William H. Leffingwell. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1932, x + 409 pp., $3.00. 
The author has reduced his many years of 

experience as an office management expert 
to the form of a textbook on the subject. A 
mass of methods and technique are de- 
scribed, all of them resting on the principles 
of scientific management applied to clerical 
work. ‘‘Inaword, then, the aim of this new 
conception of office management is simpli- 
fication.”’ 

Parts 1 and 2 are devoted to theory and 
principles underlying office management 
and analysis of the problem. The remain- 
der of the book, except a final section on 
Methods of Control, deals with standardiza- 
tion of the product, of the plant, of equip- 
ment and materials, of methods, and of 
personnel. 

Quiz questions and problems at the end of 
each chapter help to make this a most effec- 
tive text on modern office management. 


Finp YoursetF. By I. David Cohen. 
New York: Sears, 1932, 299 pp., $2.00. 
This is a practical manual of vocational 

guidance, addressed not to the counselor 
but to the person seeking vocational adjust- 
ment. Writing in an entertaining style, the 
author describes important trades, busi- 
nesses, and professions, and tells of the 
qualifications and talents needed for success 
ineach. Aid is given the reader in analyz- 
ing and rating his abilities, interests, and 
limitations. A chapter is devoted to 
training. 

The book does not stop with aiding people 
to make a vocational choice; suggestions are 
made on how to get and keep a job, and a 
number of ‘‘Secrets of Success” are listed. 
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Joss FOR THE CoLLEGE GRADUATE IN ScI= 
ENCE. By Edward John von Komorowski 
Menge. New York: Bruce, 1932, 175 pp., 
$2.00. 

Dr. Menge’s name is familiar to all stu- 
dents of the Biological Sciences. His texts 
in biology, embryology, and comparative 
anatomy are widely used. He has now pre- 
pared a book which will be welcomed by 
youngsters ambitious to be scientists, their 
parents, and all others charged with guiding 
them in occupational choices. The author, 
at the beginning, points out some of the 
common but costly errors of well-meaning 
but not too well informed advisers, and does 
much to clarify one’s thinking as to what a 
scientist is as distinguished from the multi- 
tude of people who are working in the prac- 
tical application of some branch of science. 

The book was prepared in consultation 
with permanent secretaries of societies 
representing the various sciences and hence 
represents as accurate as possible a picture 
of what the young college graduate in sci- 
ence may expect to face. It is not simply 
the author’s opinion of the situation—he is 
too good a scientist for that. It is the well- 
reasoned conclusions of experts in each of 
the four fields discussed. They include: 

1. The Mathematicians, the Physical 
and Chemical Groups 

2. The Medical Group 

3. Engineering 

4. The Biological Sciences 

There are two appendices: 

A. Positions where men and women 
trained in Botany are needed. 

B. The most representative privately 
endowed research institutions in 
the United States. 


New Books 


ECONOMICS 


ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By F. 
D.Graham. Princeton Univ. Press, 1932, 
107 pp., $2.00. 

Booms AND Depressions. By Irving 
Fisher. New York: Adelphi, 1932, 279 
pp., $2.50. 

Facine THE Facts: An Economic Diagno- 


sis. By J. G. Smith. New York: Put- 
nam, 1932, 388 pp., $3.00. 

Reapines IN Economic PLannine. By J. 
G. Fredrick. New York: Business 
Bourse, 1931, 359 pp., $3.50. 

TRADE-UNION POLICIES IN THE MASSACHU- 
sETTs SHor Inpustry, 1919-1929. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1932, 377 
pp., $5.00. 
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Wace Rates AND WorKING TIME IN THE 
Biruminovus Coat Inpustry, 1912-1922. 
By Waldo E. Fisher and Anne Bezanson. 
Phil.: Univ. of Pa. Press, 1932, 396 pp., 
$3.50. 

GUIDANCE 

EpvucaTION AS GUIDANCE. 
Brewer. New York: Macmillan, 
677 pp., $2.75. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

MacuineE Too. Work: FUNDAMENTAL PRIN- 

cipLEs. By W. P. Turner, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1932, 424 pp., $3.00. 


EDUCATION 


Civitizine OursELVEs. By E. D. Martin. 
New York: Norton, 1932, 340 pp., $3.00. 

PROPAGANDA AND Epucation. By W. W. 
Biddle. New York: Teachers College, 
1932, 89 pp., $1.50. 

Psycuiatry In Epvucation. By V. V. 
Anderson, M.D., and W. M. Kennedy. 
New York: Harper, 1932, 448 pp., $4.00. 


By John M. 
1932, 


SOCIOLOGY 


FurtTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PRESTIGE 
VALUE or Pusiic EMpLoyMENT. By L. 
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V. White. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1932, 105 pp., $1.50. 

INSURING THE EssENTIALS: MINIMUM Wager 
Pius Socitat InsurANcE—a living wage 
program. By B. N. Armstrong. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932, 734 pp., $5.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


APPROACHES TO PERSONALITY. By Gardner 
Murphy and Friedrich Jensen. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1932, 442 pp., 
$3.75. 

Hasits: THErR MAKING AND UNMAKING, 
By Knight Dunlap. New York: Live- 
right, 1932, 336 pp., $3.00. 

Man as Psycno.toey Sees Him. By E, §. 
Robinson. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 
383 pp., $2.50. 

PsYCHOLOGY AND EpvucATION; new ed., rev. 
in collaboration with Frank S. Freeman. 
By R. M. Ogden. New York: Harcourt, 
1932, 364 pp., $2.50. 

REMEMBERING. By F. C. Bartlett. New 
Yor«: Macmillan, 1932, 327 pp., $5.00. 
THE Story OF ScIENTIFIC PsycHoLoGy. By 
Adelbert Ford. New York: Sears, 1932, 

319 pp., $3.00. 
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PREPARED BY LinpA H. Mor ey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Moses, Hersert W. Does sickness or do 
accidents cause the greater loss of time? 
Stone and Webster Journal, June, 1932, 
vol. 49, p. 409-414 (Abstract in Social 
Science Abstracts, Oct. 1932, vol. 4, p. 
1621). 

Eight days are lost from sickness per 
worker each year to one day lost on ac- 
count of industrial accidents. Believes 
it is essential that health programs, espe- 
cially those in smaller companies, be 
continued. 


BUDGETS AND COST OF LIVING 


SrarHie, H. (Research Division, Interna- 
tional Labour Office). International en- 
quiry into living costs. International 
Labour Review. Sept. 1932, vol. 26, p. 
313-363. 

An explanation of the methods adopted 
by the I. L. O. in the investigation re- 
quested by Mr. Ford in order to discover 
what wages would be required in his 
European factories, in order to allow the 
same standard of living as enjoyed by 
workers in his Detroit plants. 

The qualifications and reservations 
with which the final figures must be used 
and alternative methods of approach are 
discussed. 


DISMISSAL WAGE 


Scawennina, G. T. (University of North 
Carolina). Discharge indemnity for Jap- 
anese workers. American Federationist, 
Oct. 1932, vol. 39, p. 1127-1132. 

Compensation, both voluntary and 
compulsory, is paid for all cases of dis- 
charge, including layoff because of the 
introduction of labor saving devices, 
improved management methods, business 
depressions, bankruptcy or unsuitability 


to work. These amounts are usually 
generous, exceeding legal requirements 
(Civil Code and Factory Acts). Exam- 
ples of dismissal bonuses paid by 10 
specific firms are given. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


DonuaM, Watuace B. Attack on depres- 


sions. Harvard Business Review, Oct. 
1932, vol. 11, p. 45-56. 

Shows how the multitude of changes 
have upset the economic balance. Be- 
lieves the “‘key to depressions lies with 
the consumers.’’ Discusses briefly three 
large groups of domestic buyers: the 
farmer and the miner; the unemployed; 
and the middle class, all of whom now 
have decreased buying power. Believes 
spreading labor suggestion is thoroughly 
sound, and that of devising artificial ways 
of introducing new purchasing power 
when business sags is essential. Industry 
and government should coéperate. 


Proceedings of the 14th Annual meeting of 


the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, Buffalo, N. Y., 
April, 1932. Journal of Business of the 
University of Chicago, Oct. 1932, vol. 5, 
p. 1-136, part 3. 

Entire issue is devoted to the addresses 
made at these meetings. Of particular 
interest are those on placement, research, 
activities of bureaus of research and 
economic planning. 


Tuorp, Wittarp L. Depression as de- 


picted by business annals. News Bulletin 
(National Bureau of Economic Research) 
Sept. 19, 1932, No. 43, p. 1-4. 

Data was compiled for 34 countries; 
of these 9 showed no decline in business 
conditions before end of 1929, and 4 not 
until middle of 1930. The ‘“‘conspectus 
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of business conditions’? is a tabular 
description of conditions in each of these 
countries from 1926-1931, under the 
phases of: business cycle, prosperity, 
recession, depression, and revival. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


DeScuweinitz, Dorotuea (Assistant to 
the Director, State Employment Com- 
mission, Philadelphia). Organization of 
an experimental public employment office. 
Personnel Service Bulletin, Sept. 1932, 
vol. 8, p. 6-8. 

Description of the work of the state 
employment office in Philadelphia, which 
was opened Feb. 15, 1932. The clerical, 
technical, home, and institutional divi- 
sions have 4 interviewers each, and the 
men’s industrial division 6. Within each 
department, the interviewers are trained 
to specialize in one form of placement. 
The men’s industrial division work is 
grouped into building, mechanical and 
manufacturing, and agriculture and mis- 
cellaneous. In each waiting room the 
clerk takes the name and sees that the 
applicant gets to the right interviewer, 
the interview being conducted in a pri- 
vate office. The morning hours are used 
for interviews, the afternoon for visits to 
employers. The interviewers are not 
burdened with filing cards, daily reports, 
etc., this work being done entirely by 
clerical workers. Bulletins are distrib- 
uted to interested persons. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Average working hours per week in Ameri- 
can industry, May, 1932. Monthly 
Labor Review, Sept. 1932, vol. 35, p. 602- 
615. 

Statistics gathered from 25,525 manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 2,441,089 workers 
show 41.1 average hours worked per week. 
In the 9,200 manufacturing establish- 
ments, 49.7 per cent worked 36 hours or 
less per week. In all manufacturing 
industries there was an average of 37.3 
hours provided. 
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MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Labor productivity and displacement jn 
the leather industry. Monthly Labor 
Review, Sept. 1932, vol. 35, p. 473-488. 

This study, which was confined to the 
manufacture of sole and side leather, 
calfskin and kid, and sheepskins, in 1923 
and 1931, showed a gross loss of 16,277 
employment opportunities, about 34 of 
which can be directly attributed to in- 
crease in hourly output. The causes of 
increase were found to be ‘improved 
management of labor, and the accompa- 
nying taking up of slack in the expendi- 
ture of the time of the labor force.” 
This data was obtained through codpera- 
tion of more than 50 tanning companies. 


Srrattron, H. J. (Illinois College). Tech- 
nological development of the American 
pottery industry. Journal of Political 
Economy, Oct. 1932, vol. 40, p. 661-676. 

Between 1860 and 1914, the pottery 
industry seemed rather inefficient and 
slow to improve; the English potters 
being far ahead in using improved meth- 
ods. Since 1914 production methods 
have moved forward. New machines 
have been installed and new mechanical 
methods have been adopted. Author 
believes next decade will see fewer and 
larger plants, with improvements in di- 
rection of higher quality and lower cost. 


Technological changes and employment 
in the United States Postal Service. 
Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1932, vol. 35, 
p. 745-762. 

‘Decrease in number of employment 
opportunities, which is in reality the 
extent of technological displacement, 
compared with 1908 amounted to 17.1% 
in 1912, and 40.2% in 1926. The peak was 
reached in 1930 with 41.8% reduction in 
employment opportunities but there was 
a decline to 38.8% in 1931.”’ 


SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES 


RapHagL, W. SpretMAN, anv G. H. Ros- 
ERTS. Selection of telephone operators; 
an investigation undertaken for the Gen- 
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eral Post Office. Human Factor, Nov., 
1932, vol. 6, p. 398-412. 

A list of abilities required was dis- 
covered from first-hand training and 
experience at the London Telephone 
School, and tests developed as a result 
are described in some detail. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Tacy, Oscar L. Standards of work in small 
departments. Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Office Maangement Association, 
June, 1932, p. 29-33. (Abstract in Man- 
agement Review, Nov. 1932, vol. 21, p. 
333.) 

A plan which provides for standardiz- 
ing the office, by payment for production, 
and penalty for poor work, is in force 
among the 71 clerical employees of the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Crow, Witu1am H. Effect of depression 
upon employee securities. Corporation 
Practice Review, May, 1932, vol. 4, p.58-67. 
(Abstract in Social Science Abstracts, 
vol. 4, p. 1620, Oct. 1932.) 

Because certain protective features for 
the employees have been in effect in the 
various stock ownership plans, the losses 
for the workers holding some $1,500,000- 
000 worth of securities prior to Oct. 1929, 
have been greatly minimized. Outstand- 
ing among such provisions are: with- 
drawal of installment payments with 
interest; bonus for continued holding of 
stock; special low prices to employees; 
and repurchase or loan by corporation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


LinnperG, Jonn (Research Division, In- 
ternational Labour Office). Attempt to 
construct international measures of un- 
employment. International Labour Re- 
view, Oct. 1932, vol. 26, p. 491-512. 

“After a general discussion of modern 
employment statistics, national indexes 
are calculated for a number of important 
industrial countries. Such indexes, it is 
pointed out, though far from perfect, may 
nevertheless be considered as useful and 
fairly satisfactory indicators.’’ Based on 


1927 as 100, these index numbers for 1931 - 
vary from a low of 85 in Denmark to 206 
in United States, 229 in Great Britain, 
398 in Germany, to a high of 578 in 
Czechoslovakia. ‘The possibility of 
constructing an international index is 
also discussed.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Stewart, Bryce M. (Director of Research, 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.). 
State unemployment insurance. Person- 
nel, Nov. 1932, vol. 9, p. 51-60. 

Reviews briefly governmental insur- 
ance abroad, and the few voluntary plans 
in America, covering less than 250,000 
workers at end of 1931. Believes interest 
is indicated by the 37 state bills which 
were introduced in 18 legislatures in 1931. 
Gives brief summary of Wisconsin law, 
which goes into effect June 1, 1933. Sug- 
gests a few lines of development for 
unemployment insurance plans in the 
United States: a much greater emphasis 
on the unemployment of depressions; the 
requirement that employee contribute; 
and, more emphasis on the relief phase. 


Unemployment insurance report. Econ- 


omist, Nov. 12, 1932, vol. 115, p. 870-873. 

Summary of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, which reviews the development 
from 1911-1931. The report of this com- 
mission is an outstanding contribution 
to the subject. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Barret, Witu1am J. (President’s Organ- 


ization on Unemployment Relief). Ex- 
tent and methods of spreading work. 
Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1932, vol. 35, 
p. 489-492. 

Questionnaire returns from 6,551 com- 
panies whose rated capitalization in 
1929 was $100,000 or over, showed that 
the number of employed dropped 26.7% 
and the payroll decreased 42%, from 1929 
to March 1932. Replies showed 56.1% 
on part time, and 25.5% on full time. 
Shorter week was used by 58.8% for 
spreading work. Over 10% expected to 
add to forces within next few months. 
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Caruton, Franx T. (Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, Ohio). Em- 
ployment and leisure. American Fed- 
erationist, Nov. 1932, vol. 39, p. 1256-1260. 
Problem is to give mass of men and 
women workers enough leisure and suffi- 
cient purchasing power to buy what the 
plants, properly and efficiently operated, 
can produce. Suggests formula of grad- 
ually drawing workers from basic indus- 
tries, as coal mining, agriculture, etc., 
into new industries, or in industries where 
the demand for the product is more or 
less elastic, such as production of good 
housing facilities, improvement of trans- 
portation and communication, etc. 


DanisH, Max D. (Editor of Justice, Official 
Organ, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union). Taxing machines to 
relieve the .jobless. American Federa- 
tionist, Oct. 1932, vol. 39, p. 1104-1106. 

For a number of years pressers em- 
ployed on power driven machines received 
$15 above weekly scale of hand pressers. 
On August 16, the Alger ruling reduced 
over-compensation to $12 and the differ- 
ence of $3, together with additional $5 per 
week per machine is to be paid into pres- 
ser’s unemployment fund, which is to be 
administered by union. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Macraz, Anocus. Vocational guidance and 
the health of the industrial worker. 
Human Factor, Oct. 1932, vol. 6, p. 369- 
381. 

Author shows how the health of the 
worker may be affected by maladjust- 
ment. Believes that the medical exami- 
nation should detect physical capacities 
as well as defects. Suggests how teachers 
and vocational guidance directors can 
cooperate with the physician in the work 
of occupational guidance. 


Stocker, Dr. A. (International Labour 
Office). Vocational guidance and selec- 
tion. Occupation and Health, Brochure 
no. 314, 1932, 10p. 
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A careful examination of the physical 
and mental constitution of each prospec- 
tive worker, as well as an analysis of the 
vocation, is suggested in selection pro- 
cedure. Insome countries some measures 
have been taken to ensure a systematic 
method in the practice of selection. The 
author also describes the medical coop- 
eration in the national offices for voca- 
tional guidance in the United States and 
10 European countries, where the doctor 
participates in the work of occupational 
guidance, frequently working in associa- 
tion with employment exchanges. Ap- 
pendix gives sample medical sheet for 
vocational guidance, and type of a medi- 
cal selection sheet. 

“‘Bibliography,”’ p. 10. 


WAGES 


Movement of wages in different industries 


and occupations: I, II, III. Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
1932, vol. 26, p. 255-267; 431-437; 562-577. 

Tables show either the relative situa- 
tion in different industries in each of the 
20 countries, in form of index numbers, 
or the actual level (in money) for each 
year from 1926 to 1930. 

Similar statistics showing movement of 
women’s wages will be given in subse- 
quent article. 


We.cu, Emmett H. (Research Associate, 


Industrial Research Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania). Purchasing 
power and wage policy; the relation there- 
to of recent changes in payrolls, hours 
and earnings in the United States. Bul- 
letin of the Taylor Society, Oct. 1932, vol. 
17, p. 169-184. 

Does not believe reduction in wage 
rates, or the proposals for national plan- 
ning which have as their purpose only 
control of production and capital ex- 
pansion, would bring desired results. 
Thinks the chief problem is that of dis- 
tributing adequate consumers’ purchas- 
ing power to consume the goods pro- 
duced. 








Occupations, Intelligence, Age and 
Schooling 


Their Relationship and Distribution in a Factory 
Population 


By MILuicent Ponp, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


It may not be surprising that Dr. Pond found in ea\ of the occu- 
pational groups she studied—even among the unsWi'ed laborers 
and truckers—men who had had as much schooling nel men who 
tested as high in intelligence as some of the supervisdrs, foremen, 
laboratory workers and salesmen. The detailed figures repay close 
examination, as does the author’s inference thata six months’ period 
of employment in a factory occupation is not a satisfactory crite- 
rion of success. 


The distribution of intelligence test scores, age, and schooling of a 
factory population of 9,075 men, divided into forty-four occupational 
groups, shows great overlapping in these measures from occupation to 
occupation. Nevertheless, the averages and interquartile ranges in 
both test scores and schooling correlate better than .74 with an occupa- 
tional ranking based upon estimates of the degree of intelligence re- 
quired. ‘Test scores and schooling are practically normal in distribu- 










tion; age is strongly skewed toward youth. 


HE Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
= of Waterbury, Connecti- 

cut, ordinarily employs in its 
main plant about five thousand men 
and women in the fabrication of cop- 
per and nickel alloys, and the manu- 
facture of articles from brass and other 
metals. These employees range in age 
from sixteen years to over seventy; in 
schooling, from none at all to advanced 
university standing. Some _ speak 
English very brokenly or not at all, 
and many cannot read English with 
any ease; this, however, is no serious 
handicap at work since many other 
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employees are bilingual, including 
some of the foremen. 

In the course of research on employ- 
ment tests all newly hired employees of 
this company, and all who are to be 
transferred to new work, are given an 
intelligence test series. The test rec- 
ords are then classified according to 
the occupation entered, and studied in 
the light of any further information 
which can be secured, such as ratings, 
length of service in the occupation, 
reasons for termination or transfer, 
earnings, promotions, etc. Both cor- 
relation technique, and the simpler 
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devices of percentage comparison and 
critical scores are used. Such stand- 
ards as are secured are incorporated in 
the company’s selection and transfer 
procedure without any curtailment of 
careful interviewing, and in the past 
have immediately offered opportunity 
for effective clinical analysis and 
adjustment in problem cases, varying 
in amount with the degree of enlighten- 
ment of the department head, but 
bulking as large as selection in our esti- 
mate of the ultimate practical value of 
the project to the company. Quite 
aside from the question of test valida- 
tion and application, however, a de- 
scription of a factory population in 
terms of distributions of intelligence 
test scores, school levels, and age, in 
finely divided occupational groups, 
checked by close agreement between 
consecutive samples, has an interest 
which is both psychological and socio- 
logical. 

The data reported here present such a 
description of the incoming male em- 
ployees of five consecutive years, when 
business was relatively normal and the 
conditions of hiring known. This 
survey is more controlled and also 
more complete than a cross-section 
study of all employees on roll at a given 
date would be, since the total payroll 
includes many persons of long service 
of whom all circumstances surrounding 
their hiring and early training have 
been forgotten, while it excludes neces- 
sarily all persons who were once on the 
roll and have since terminated. The 
report is on the male employees hired 
or transferred into new work from 
December 1, 1923 to December 31, 
1928. Omitted are all occupations 
which received less than forty new per- 
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sons in five years, and those open only 
to boys. The sample numbers 9,075 
persons, divided into forty-four occu- 
pational groups which range from 40 
to 1,032 members. 

The test battery given to all is com- 
posed of seven paper and pencil tests 
taken with slight modification from 
the United States Army series (four, 
non-verbal, from Beta; three, verbal, 
from Alpha), namely picture comple- 
tion, number checking, digit-symbol 
substitution, geometrical construction, 
arithmetical reasoning, synonym-anto- 
nym, and analogies. Scores have 
been standardized to the same mean 
and sigma for each test, and the final 
score is the average of all tests in which 
the subject has scored at all. Reli- 
ability of the series in a random sample 
of 518 records, is .908, secured by corre- 
lating average scores in alternate tests, 
and correcting for doubling the length 
of the test. This adaptation of the 
Army tests for industrial use was 
planned by Prof. John E. Anderson of 
the University of Minnesota. 

The accompanying tables represent 
the forty-four occupations of the five- 
year sample, table 1 for test scores, 
tables 2 and 3 for years of schooling 
and age, respectively. In each table 
the first column gives the number of 
individuals hired for the occupation; 
the second gives the average score, 
schooling (in years), or age; the third 
gives the interquartile range; and the 
fourth, the total range. The class 
interval for scores is five points; 
schooling, one year; age, two years. 
The chart, figure 1, presents the same 
material as table 1, except that the 
order of occupations is different. 

The order of the occupational groups 
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TABLE 1 
Test scores 





INTER- 
OCCUPATIONS QUARTILE 
RANGE 





Salesmen, purveyors, estimators 155-179 
Laboratory workers, draftsmen, etc 155-179 
Foremen, supervisors, clerks 150-169 
Toolmakers 140-159 
Machinists and helpers 135-159 
Tool grinders 135-154 
Toolsetters (not screw and rivet)....................- 130-154 
Electricians 140-164 
Rivet die-makers, die polishers 135-159 
Steamfitters .3 | 135-149 
Toolsetters, screw and rivet 125-144 
120-139 
Tinsmiths, ironworkers, blacksmiths. ................. 115-139 
Painters 120-144 
Crane operators, truck drivers 125-149 
Heat treat operators 120-144 
Inspectors, mill and manufacturing................... 130-154 
Packers, shippers .9 | 135-154 
Miscellaneous machine operators, screw and rivet 125-154 
Inspectors, rod, wire, flat metal, tube 110-144 
Hand screw machine operators 115-144 
Crane trailers, tractor operators 120-144 
Hand edgers, knurlers, automatic machine operators. . 115-144 
110-134 
Coremakers, grinders, helpers, foundry 120-144 
Light bench workers, repair, etc 130-149 
Headers, reheaders 125-149 
Straightener operators, helpers, saw operators 120-144 
Fine and coarse wire workers 110-134 
Draw bench operators, helpers 110-134 
Dippers, platers, lacquerers, etc 105-134 
Stickers, blockers, coilers 105-129 
Slitters, trimmers, dry-out, etc 110-139 
Heavy presses, manufacturing 106-139 
Floormen, buff, butt, burner, etc .2 | 125-154 
Muffle helpers, firemen, moldmen, casting 105-129 
Bull block operators, pointers, rolls helpers 100-124 
Extrusion press helpers, utilitymen, mill 100-124 
Oilers, beltmen, rolling barrel operators, etc 115-139 
Floormen, screw and rivet 110-134 
Utilitymen, casting, moldmen, floormen, foundry 100-129 
Hand truckers, teamsters 110-134 
Utilitymen, stores and sanitary department 105-134 
Laborers, yard and construction 100-124 

















Total (average weighted by N) 110-144 
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TABLE 2 
Schooling 





INTER- 
OCCUPATIONS QUARTILE 
RANGE 





Salesmen, purveyors, estimators. ...................... 10-14 
Laboratory workers, draftsmen, etc 10-14 
Foremen, supervisors, clerks 9-12 
Toolmakers 8-10 
Ee 8-9 
Tool grinders 8-9 
Toolsetters (not screw and rivet) 8 7-8 
Electricians 8-10 
Rivet die-makers, die polishers........................ 8-10 
Steamfitters 8-9 
Toolsetters, screw and rivet 6-8 
EES ree 5-8 
Tinsmiths, ironworkers, blacksmiths 6-8 
7-8 
7-8 
6-8 
7-9 
8 
7-9 
4-7 
5-8 
6-8 
6-8 
3-7 
5-8 
7-9 
6-9 
5-8 
3-8 
47 
48 
2-7 
48 
3-7 
7-9 
3-7 
3-6 
3-6 
5-8 
4-8 
3-7 
48 
3-7 
3-7 


Crane operators, truck drivers 

Heat treat operators 

Inspectors, mill and manufacturing.................... 
Packers, shippers 

Miscellaneous machine operators, screw and rivet 
Inspectors, rod, wire, flat metal, tube 

Hand screw machine operators 

Crane trailers, tractor operators. ...................... 
Hand edgers, knurlers, automatic machine operators. ... 


Coremakers, grinders, helpers, foundry 

Light bench workers, repair, etc 

ii vnk eae ncacakennaeenexen senna 
Straightener operators, helpers, saw operators 

Fine and coarse wire workers 

Draw bench operators, helpers 

Dippers, platers, lacquerers, etc 

Stickers, blockers, coilers 

Slitters, trimmers, dry-out, etc 

Heavy presses, manufacturing......................... 
Floormen, buff, butt, burner, etc 

Muffle helpers, firemen, moldmen, casting 

Bull block operators, pointers, rolls helpers 

Extrusion press helpers, utilitymen, mill............... 
Oilers, beltmen, rolling barrel operators, etc 

Floormen, screw and rivet 

Utilitymen, casting, moldmen, floormen, foundry 

Hand truckers, teamsters 

Utilitymen, stores and sanitary department 

Laborers, yard and construction. ...................... 


fb £ ge GO ee a ae reer eee 
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oO 





~J 


Total (average weighted by N)...................... 48 
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TABLE 3 
Age 





OCCUPATIONS 





Salesmen, purveyors, estimators....................... 
Laboratory workers, draftsmen, etc 

Foremen, supervisors, clerks 

Toolmakers 

Semmemenen Od Welmers. .... 0... cece ccccccccccccccces 
Tool grinders 

Toolsetters (not screw and rivet)...................... 
Rds i coarse a iatiennibane te sive ddarte nies evdnectiomd 
Rivet die-makers, die polishers 

Steamfitters 


Crane operators, truck drivers 

Heat treat operators 

Inspectors, mill and manufacturing.................... 
Packers, shippers 

Miscellaneous machine operators, screw and rivet 
Inspectors, rod, wire, flat metal, tube 

Hand screw machine operators 

Crane trailers, tractor operators 

Hand edgers, knurlers, automatic machine operators... . 


Coremakers, grinders, helpers, foundry 

Light bench workers, repair, etc 

Headers, reheaders 

Straightener operators, helpers, saw operators 

Fine and coarse wire workers. ....................0-05- 
Draw bench operators, helpers 

Dippers, platers, lacquerers, etc 

Stickers, blockers, coilers 

Slitters, trimmers, dry-out, etc 

Heavy presses, manufacturing. .....................0.. 
Floormen, buff, butt, burner, etc 

Muffle helpers, firemen, moldmen, casting 

Bull block operators, pointers, rolls helpers 

Extrusion press helpers, utilitymen, mill 

Oilers, beltmen, rolling barrel operators, etc 

Floormen, screw and rivet 

Utilitymen, casting, moldmen, floormen, foundry 

Hand truckers, teamsters 

Utilitymen, stores and sanitary department 

Laborers, yard and construction. ...................... 





Total (average weighted by N)..................000. 
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RANGE, INTERQUARTILE RANGE ANOMEAN SCORE 


OeCUPATIONS ror MEN 


OCCUPATIONS SCORES 
780 30 i 0 170 30 40 Is 
tT tT _ T T 








SALESMEN-PURVEYORS -ESTIMATORS 

LABORATORY MEN-DRAFTSMEN-ETC. 

FOREMEN-SUPERVISORS-CLERKS 

ELECTRICIANS 

TOOLMAKERS 

MACHINISTS ano HELPERS 

Rivet Die Makers -Die Poushers. 
Toot GRINDERS 

STEAMFITTERS 

PACKERS - SHIPPERS 

INSPECTORS, MANUFACTURING-ETC. 
TOOLSETTERS, not SCREW ano RIVET 
Automatic SCREWMACHINE OPERATORS 
LIGHT BENCH WORKERS-ETC. 
Crane OPERATORS-TRUCK ORIVERS 
FLooRMeN, Burr, BuTT ec. 
HEADERS-REHEADERS 
TOOLSETTERS SCREW ano RIVET 
CRANE TRAILERS-TRACTOR OPERATORS 
PAINTERS 

Heat TREAT OPERATORS 
COREMAKERS-GRINDERS-ETC.FQUNORY 
STRAGHTENERS-GAW DPERATORS-ETC. 
HANO EOGERS-KNURLERS-ETC. 
CARPENTERS 

TINSMITHS - IRONWORKERS-GLACKSMITHS 
HAN SCREW MACHINE IPERATORS 
QiverS-BeLTWeN Rovung Barren OPERATORS 
INSPECTORS, FLAT METAL, ETC. 
Hana TRUCKERS - TEAMSTERS 
SUTTERS - TRiMmeRS-Ory-QuT-ETc. 
Heavy PRESSES , MANUFACTURING 
FLOORMEN SCREW ana Rivet 
ORAw BENCH OPERATORS - E1C. 
Bur FERS 
Fine ano COARSE WiRE WORKERS 
OipPers-PLATERS-LACQUERERS-ETC. 
LITILIT YMEN, STORES, SANITARY 
STICKERS-BLOCKERS-CoWw ers 
MUFFLEHELPERS-FiREMEN-E TC. 
Umut ymen , CASTING ETS. 
Lagorers , YARO, CONSTRUCTION 
Butt Bvock perators-eTc. 
Extrusion Press HELPERS -ETC. 


Fig. 1. Men’s OccupaTions ARRANGED IN ORDER OF AVERAGE TEsT SCORES 
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in the three tables is the order of the required to do the work involved. Six 
average ranking given by eight men, of the judges had been with the con- 
who ranked the occupations according pany many years, all had been in posi- 
to the estimated degree of intelligence tions which gave them wide knowledge 
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of factory occupations. They knew 
nothing of the scores. Reliability of 
their judgments is very high, for 
although correlations of the rankings 
of one judge with the rankings of all 
range from .772 to .928, the average 
rankings of four of the judges with the 
average of the other four, corrected for 
doubling the number, gives R = .984. 
In the chart the occupations are given 
in the order of the mean test scores. 
From table 1 it is evident that in in- 
telligence test scores men are hired over 
a very wide range for every occupa- 
tion, and that the overlap from one 
occupation to another is great. It is 
amazing to note how many higher 
scored individuals have been selected 
for and have accepted the lower grades 
of work, and vice versa. In spite of 
this wide general distribution, how- 
ever, there is a recession of means, cor- 
related with job rank, noticeable in 
the table, and giving a coefficient of 
.768. That is, the average test score 
for an occupational group correlates 
moderately well with its place in the 
series of average rankings. Of ex- 
treme interest are the exceptions. 
Seven of the twelve occupations judged 
higher in mental requirement than 
average score would indicate involve 
an acquisition of proficiency in repeti- 
tive manipulation bordering on skill, 
though they are not classifiable as 
skilled occupations, and three are trade 
groups, the trade names probably 
carrying a higher connotation of 
ability in general than the particular 
individuals hired for the factory open- 
ings in the trade need possess. On the 
other hand, six of the nine occupations 
judged lower than average score would 
indicate involve elements of judgment, 
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such as sorting, trouble-finding, self 
supervision, and the like, not always 
appreciated in job analysis. Possibly, 
then, proficiency in manipulation exerts 
a halo effect upon the judges’ ratings, 
obscuring certain factors of intel- 
ligence. 

In years of schooling the situation is 
duplicated, though the smaller class in- 
tervals reduce differentiation between 
occupations. There is much overlap 
in years of schooling from one occupa- 
tion to another, yet the mean and the 
interquartile range both decrease, in 
moderage agreement with the occupa- 
tional rank. Correlation of rank with 
mean schooling is .741. 

For age the conditions are different. 
Except for slight variations, all ages 
are hired in all occupations; the over- 
lap is almost complete. There is no 
systematic tendency linking age and 
occupation; correlation of rank with 
average age is .002. 

It is important, also, to comment 
upon the types of distribution curve 
present in these three characteristics, 
particularly since they are typical of 
all groups of new employees thus far 
studied. Test scores give a curve 
which is slightly flat, but essentially 
normal in type and free from irregu- 
larities. The curve for schooling is less 
regular, with some piling up of zero 
measures, as well as expected high 
points at 8, 12, and 16 years, but still 
of normal type. On the other hand 
the curve for age is so strongly skewed 
toward youth as to present nearly a J- 
curve. This skewness can be seenin 
the data of table 3, and would be even 
greater if the omitted boys’ occupa- 
tions were included. Table 4 gives the 
data on curve type. 
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So much for the quality of the dis- 
tributions. What about their reli- 
ability? Would the hirings of 1930, 
1931, and 1932 give the same pic- 
ture? From 4 priori considerations 
one would expect differences to appear 
in those years, due to the extreme dif- 
ferences in industrial activity, but very 
few persons were hired, and the figures 
have not been compiled. Concerning 
the reliability of the given five-year 
sample, however, there is unexpectedly 
clear evidence. The figures were orig- 
inally compiled in two samples, one for 
a period of three years, the other for 
two years. All characteristics noted 
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illness, inability to do the work, lay-off 
on account of lack of work, and dis- 
charge, but the major designation in 
point of numbers is voluntary leaving. 
This terrific loss of time and effort, 
both for the employer and for the em- 
ployee who leaves, is not unusually 
high in the metal industry, and it is 
not due to any recognized inadequacy 
in working conditions. The percent- 
age varies from 18 to 80 per cent in the 
different occupations. 

Now in spite of the fact that six 
months is a very short time for deter- 
mining fitness for a job which requires 
training, it may be quite long enough 








TABLE 4 
Characteristics of the curves 
| M | MEDIAN | SIGMA | Q | Sk | Ku 
sins acin iiciiah shiek oon 0 128.9 | 127.7 22.6 16.6 | —1.89 | 0.28 
STSCI ee ee ear 7.0 7.5 3.5 2.2 | +0.81 |) 0.24 
Ra hii a sei nigel aie ae ak 29.1 27.2 8.3 6.0 | —3.47 | 0.28 





N = 9075. Symbols follow T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method, The Macmillan Company 


on the tables for the total sample 
appear fully in each of the two sub- 
divisions, and correlations between the 
occupational means in score and 
schooling in the two samples are amaz- 
ingly high: for test scores r = .945, for 
schooling, .924, for age .639. Simi- 
larly for the agreement between total 
and interquartile ranges. The five- 
year sample is a reliable index of con- 
ditions in normal times, for score and 
schooling, at least. 

We come, now, to another consider- 
ation. Of all the persons hired or 


transferred into new work in this plant 
in ordinary times approximately 60 
per cent are gone in less than six 
months. Termination causes include 





for many of the occupations of this 
survey. On statistical grounds alone 
one would expect that so large a loss 
as 60 per cent might have an effect on 
distributions, and there is, moreover, 
the traditional hypothesis that the 
more intelligent or more thoroughly 
schooled persons quickly leave the 
lower level jobs, and the less intelligent 
quickly fail in the higher levels. One 
may well ask what actually occurs. 

Surprisingly enough, practically no 
change at all occurs in the position of 
the interquartile range or of the mean, 
in test score, schooling, or age, due to 
the losses of the first six months. 
The largest change in mean test score 
is 5.2 points, the average, 1.7 points. 
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Similarly for schooling and age. Cor- 
relation of the means in the total 
group, and in the group remaining 
on roll at the end of six months 
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range does occur, chiefly at the upper 
end. Sixteen occupations show a total 
contraction in score as large as 20 
points, or a little over one standard 



































TABLE 5 
Reliabilities 
2R 
R P.E. 
1+R8 
Test series, alternate tests....................... .831 . 908 .005 
Rankings, alternate judges....................... .969 . 984 .003 
Sample, 3 years versus 2 years: 
Th. .cictebkevsees ceeene ee baeeoee .945 .972 .006 
ies ntinancladnwsen kee oss eas 924 .960 .008 
INNIS 5 Sar ars: ox oer cicrouooma Oareemamereins eae .639 .780 .040 
TABLE 6 
Correlations 
R P.E. 
Five year sample as hired: 
Average rankings with mean score........................ .768 .041 
Average rankings with mean schooling.................... 741 .045 
Average rankings with mean age...................-...05- .002 101 
Mean score with mean schooling.......................... .966 .007 
Mean score with mean age.................-. cee eee ee eee — .281 .093 
Mean schooling with mean age......................00005- — .240 .095 
Five year sample as hired, versus same as still on rol! six months 
later: 
EIR 5 5. ci 5 uae cen retoiw Specie Mca aie Ree aesiwiel Amara eA NINOS .976 .005 
naan ie Ria MANNE Dek eeeekeeee eae .950 .010 
I i 5.5u cs: sida tae a Ril aigeai hagets maa ab nanan wba a mate Deen .893 .021 
AVERAGE R | AVERAGE P.E 
Limits of ranges, coefficients averaged for score, schooling 
and age: 
Lower limnit total POM@R........ 2... cc cccccececcccscsenes .856 .027 
Re I I oe idincevcvessceccsnvendapeee .702 .050 
Lower limit interquartile range....................... .922 .015 
Upper limit interquartile range. ...................... 912 .017 











gives r = .976 for test scores, r = .950 
for schooling, r = .893 for age. Cor- 
relation of the limits of the interquar- 
tile ranges gives six coefficients, two 
for each characteristic, whose average 
is .917. A slight contraction of total 





deviation. Correlations for the lower 
limit of the range in the three charac- 
teristics average .856, for the upper 
limit, .702. In view of the stability 
of means and interquartile ranges, 
this contraction is not very marked. 
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The indication is, then, that the loss 
of employees, during the first six 
months, all causes included, is not 
selective, in spite of the fact that only 
40 per cent of the men originally hired 
remain. This fact effectively dis- 
misses tenure of job for six months as 
a criterion of success against which to 
validate tests, but does not preclude 
the possibility that tenure of job for a 
longer period, or an analysis of termin- 
ation causes, might furnish a criterion. 


SUMMARY 


This material has shown, for a rela- 
tively normal business period and a 
relatively large factory, that in the in- 
coming group of male employees: 

1. Test scores and schooling are 
practically normal in distribution; age 
is strongly skewed toward youth.* 


* Ed. note: This finding is not to be con- 
sidered as evidence of discrimination against 
older applicants. 
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2. There are wide ranges of intelli- 
gence test scores, schooling, and age. 

3. These ranges overlap broadly by 
occupation. 

4. The means and the interquartile 
ranges in both test scores and schooling 
are positively correlated with an occu- 
pational ranking based upon estimates 
of the degree of intelligence required. 

5. Age shows no systematic relation- 
ship to occupation. 

6. The material is reliable for the 
five years covered, and probably for 
any normal period as long as two years. 

7. Six months after hiring, the dis- 
tributions of men who remain on the 
payroll, although only 40 per cent of 
the original number, still show all of 
the characteristics of the original 
groups as noted. Even the specific 
range limits and means have under- 
gone almost no change. 


Paper read before American Psycho- 
logical Association, September 9, 1932 
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Ascendance-Submission Test—Revised 


By R. O. Becxman, Psychological Corporation, New York 


A person’s tendency to assume a dominating réle in the various 
social situations is a trait the precise significance of which, in re- 
lation to probable successful adjustment in different lines of work, 
personnel managers as well as educators and vocational counselors 


are interested to ascertain. 


The Allport test of ascendance-submission has been revised for 


business use by the adoption of business terminology, elimination of 
undiagnostic items, and revision of weighting after an item analysis. 
Methods used in improving the internal consistency of the test are 
described. Tentative norms are given, based on data from 350 adult 


men. 


INCE its publication in 1928, the 
S A-S Reaction Study' has been 

used in vocational guidance and 
personnel work as a measure of the 
disposition of an individual to domi- 
nate his fellows (or to be dominated 
by them) in various relationships of 
everyday life. The test presents 
forty-one sifuations. The subject is 
required to indicate his customary be- 
havior in each of these situations by 
checking one of a number of standard- 
ized responses. Positive scores indi- 
cate an ascendant type of personality; 
negative scores, a submissive per- 
sonality. Research on the part of a 
number of investigators has disclosed 
that the form has definite value in 
determining executive aptitude and 
that, with modifications, it could be 
used to advantage in the selection of 
salesmen. 


1G. W. and F. H. Allport. A Test for 
Ascendance-Submission, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1928, vol. 
XXIII, no. 2. 
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In applying the A-S test to the prac- 
tical requirements of an employment 
office, however, the writer and others 
engaged in personnel selection have 
met with certain obstacles. In the 
first place, this form was primarily 
intended for use with college students, 
or with men and women recently out 
of college. A number of the behavior 
situations were staged in an academic 
atmosphere; they failed to apply to 
persons who had never attended col- 
lege or to mature adults whose per- 
sonalities had undergone adjustments 
since they graduated. An illustration 
of this point is found in the question: 
“Have you ever felt that a professor 
talked too much in class and should 
give you more chance to express your 
views and conclude points?” In an- 
swering this question, the subject 
checks one of the words, ‘‘frequently,” 
“‘occasionally,’’ or “‘never,” the respec- 
tive scores for which are +2, 0, and 
—1. Another criticism of the test 
when applied to the selection of candi- 
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dates for employment is that, although 
its successful use depends upon sincere 
coéperation and an honest response on 
the part of the applicant, little atten- 
tion was paid in framing the questions 
to the desirability of not making their 
purpose obvious. The order of the 
responses to be checked is uniform in 
arrangement from ascendant to sub- 
missive, or vice versa, and a clever 
subject might find it easy to “beat”’ 
the test. 

Having become convinced that a test 
using this type of approach could be 
put in practical use in connection with 
the selection of executives, managers, 
field representatives, and salesmen, 
the writer in 1929 undertook experi- 
ments in the business field with a 
modified form of the original A-S test. 
A first experimental revision contented 
itself with eliminating the academic 
situations and in making minor 
changes in the phraseology of a few 
questions. Satisfactory results were 
obtained with some five hundred cases 
tested with the form as shortened, but 
little attention was paid to the ques- 
tion of internal consistency and rela- 
tively little to validity. Following 
the publication of an article on the 
internal consistency of the form for 
men by Dr. Charles K. A. Wang,? it 
became apparent that, although the 
test was valid within reason for the 
trait it purported to measure, not all 
the items of the test were diagnostic of 
that trait. Dr. Wang’s study seemed 
to prove conclusively that thirty of the 
responses were definitely diagnostic 
while eleven were undiagnostic. He 
found a correlation of .97 between the 


2 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1931, vol. XXVI, no. 2. 
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total score and the scores of the thirty 
diagnostic questions which suggested 
that these thirty responses were prac- | 
tically equivalent to the whole test as 
a measure of the trait. Except for the 
fact that a larger number of situations 
affords a more representative sampling 
of the reactions of an individual, it 
became apparent that a shorter test 
would be satisfactory. Dr. Wang’s 
study also showed that some of the 
undiagnostic questions could be used if 
the weighted score values assigned to 
different responses were altered and 
that the test as a whole could be im- 
proved if the weights were adjusted to 
provide a better measure of internal 
consistency. 

A brief description is necessary of the 
procedure followed in determining 
whether to each question positive re- 
sponses were made more frequently by 
ascendant than by submissive persons, 
negative responses more commonly 
made by submissive rather than 
ascendant subjects, and zero responses 
scattered through the entire range. 
The total scores were first arranged in 
order of rank from highest to lowest 
and divided into five groups of equal 
size. For each question the number 
of responses within each quintile group 
was then tallied and the frequencies 
determined. 

Question 3, for example, reads: “At 
an entertainment, church, or lecture, 
if you arrive after the program has 
commenced and find that there are 
people standing, but also that there 
are front seats available which might 
be secured without discourtesy, but 
with considerable conspicuousness, do 
you take the seats?” In analyzing 
the diagnostic value of this question, 
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let us assume that we find the re- 
sponses of one hundred subjects to be 
distributed as in table 1. It will be 
observed that the trends are very defi- 
nite. The first or most ascendant 
quintile of the population tested shows 
ten positive responses as compared 
with but one positive response for the 
fifth or most submissive quintile. The 
zro responses are scattered through- 
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is more, the algebraic sum of the indi- 
vidual 2’s should approach zero, when 
the score values are assigned on the 
basis of frequency. In this particular 
case, however (using the weights sug- 
gested by Dr. Wang’s analysis rather 
than those originally fixed by the Drs. 
Allport), it will be noted that the = 
total is 30, which cannot be said to 
approach zero, and the distribution of 


















































TABLE 1 
Distribution of responses to a single item by quintiles of total scores 
FREQUENCY 
RESPONSE SCORE TOTAL 
1-20 21-40 | 41-60 ; 61-80 | 81-100 
NAR Ay: +2 | 10 7 5 3 1 26 
iis sbi scans meesiapeaan a eGR 0 11 10 14 11 10 O4 
I cece dealin iste jn. arin sie sce akn Gears —1 0 2 5 6 9 22 
= 20 12 5 0 | -7 30 
TABLE 2 
Showing betier distribution with changed weighting 
FREQUENCY 
RESPONSE SCORE TOTAL 
1-20 | 21-40 | 41-60 | 61-80 | 81-100 
Evid xatdwe sven tek meaeneha +1 10 7 5 3 i 26 
IS, 6 xxi a weer oot cd WR ae 0 11 10 12 11 10 54 
Sor ree ter eres | —1 0 2 5 6 9 22 
= 10 5 0 |-3 | -8 4 


























out the group. The negative re- 
sponses show an ascending trend from 
0 to 9 which is as it should be. The 
question therefore has diagnostic value. 

If the scoring values of the responses 
are correct, the algebraic sum of the 
products of the individual scores by 
their respective frequencies (the >’s) 
should be a positive value for the 
ascendant group and a negative value 
for the submissive group, with the 
intermediate groups uncertain. What 


the algebraic sums is skewed. An 
algebraic sum of 0 should more prop- 
erly appear under the 51-60 group than 
under the 61-80 group. 

The score values can therefore be 
changed to advantage. By experi- 
menting with the various possibilities, 
it is found that better results are ob- 
tained by using a positive score of +1 
instead of +2, as is shown in table 2. 

Similar analysis and reweighting of 
a number of other questions were found 
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necessary, before the final revised form 
was in shape for publication. For this 
study a tentatively revised form was 
prepared and filled out by 350 subjects. 

Since Dr. Wang’s investigation was 
conducted with students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, rather than with 
adult applicants for employment, his 
findings were checked by analysis of 
two hundred forms which had been 
filled out by men either engaged or 
seeking employment in the field of 
variety store management. For this 
purpose a shorter revised form of the 
test was used. Internal analysis dis- 
closed results similar to those obtained 
by Dr. Wang. The same questions 
were found to be undiagnostic although 
to a different degree. It was apparent 
that some of the questions would have 
little prognostic value even if modified, 
and that the score values of others 
should be changed. 

Clearly, there was need for a still 
more thoroughgoing revision of the 
A-S Test for commercial employment 
purposes, one which would overcome 
as far as possible the objections cited 
at the beginning of this article, and 
which would also meet the require- 
ments of internal consistency and diag- 
nostic value suggested in the technique 
developed by Dr. Wang. So further 
modifications, were made in the test. 
Academic situations were eliminated. 
For example, one of the questions in 
the original test specified that ‘“‘a pro- 
fessor or lecturer asks any one in the 
audience to volunteer an idea to start 
discussion.”” The revised question 
specifies ‘‘a chairman or speaker”’ in a 
“meeting” of twenty or more people, 
several of whom are acquaintances of 
the person filling out the blank. A 
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number of the situations were re- 
phrased so as not to make obvious the 
response for which a credit for ascend- 
ancy would begiven. With this thought 
in mind, the order of the responses was 
also varied. The number of questions 
was reduced from forty-one to twenty- 
seven. Undiagnostic items were elimi- 
nated. Only two or three of the ques-_ 
tions were so changed as to constitute 
what are practically new situations. 

Steps were then taken to standardize 
the revised form and to establish 
norms. The revised form was given 
to a large group of managers and appli- 
cants for student manager positions in 
a variety store chain, to a wholesale 
sales group, to various groups of 
executives and technicians, and to a 
group of 50 junior and senior students 
at Northwestern University. The 
forms were scored with the use of score 
values or weights determined from the 
combined experience shown by the 
analysis of the two hundred cases 
tested by Dr. Wang and of the two 
hundred business men whose responses 
had been previously analyzed by the 
writer. 

The tentative norms (see table 3) 
established on 350 cases disclosed a 
decile distribution of scores very 
closely approximating that obtained 
with the original Allport form except 
that the range was shorter. The orig- 
inal form made possible a maximum 
ascendant score of +81, and a maxi- 
mum submissive score of —79; where- 
as scores on the revised form may range 
from +49 to —5l. 

Scores of several occupational groups 
on the new form are shown in table 4. 
Variety store managers, each of whom 
has supervision over from six to forty 
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TABLE 3 


Tentative norms of Ascendance-Submission 
Test revised for business use—350 cases 








DEGREE OF 
DECILE ASCENDANCE- RANGE OF SCORES 
SUBMISSION 
1 A4 49* to 2) 
2 A3 20 to 15 
3 A2 14 to 9 
4 Al 8 to 5 
5 Average 4 to 2 
6 Average 1 to —1 
7 81 —2 to —5 
8 8 2 -—6 to -—9 
9 83 —10 to —15 
10 84 —16 to —5l* 











* These scores are the maxima possible. 
The values thus far actually found with 
this Business Revision of the A-S Reaction 
Study range only from 44 to —35. 

Median = 1; mean = 1.4. 
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negatively. Men with submissive 
scores succeeded less often with this 
organization. Eighty per cent of the 
store managers at present employed 
with this firm are ascendant rather 
than submissive. In a few instances, 
it is found that managers with pro- 
nounced submissive scores succeed 
because they make a profit as aresult 
of superior intelligence and great atten- 
tion to detail which involves much 
overtime work. 

Success on the job of 35 store mana- 
gers who remained with the organization 
for more than one year was measured 
by a carefully planned service rating 
form. The correlation between A-S 
scores and this criterion was .27, a 
figure large enough to suggest a reason- 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of scores by occupations 





NUMBER RANGE OF 





< 


GROUP OF CASES SCORES MEDIAN MEAN 
College Juniors and Seniors................. 50 +29 —35 | -—1.0 —1.0 
Applicants for Student Manager (Chain) ; 

SINS 3 sacs gui tighes a aaa litte gid aciathin 40 +33 —21 5 1.1 
Managers of Variety Stores (Chain)......... 110 +44 —26 8.0 7.7 
Production Tracers (Electrical Manufac- 

I spin nscstinig ecatoce vind oa ban eka 30 —«4| +25—=~«C-16 | 1.0 1.8 
Field Salesmen (Wholesale) ................. 40 +24 —14 6.5 5.7 
Junior Executives and Technicians (Public 

SERS re SR ee 55 +29 —23 1.0 3.3 
Junior Executives (Public Utility).......... 20 +23 —8 4.5 6.0 
Non-Executives (Public Utility)............ 16 +14 —23 | —4.0 —8.5 
Shop Foremen (Electrical Manufacturing). .. 26 +32 —23 —.5 0 
Insurance Salesmen (Training Class)........ 110 +32 -31 2.8 4.0 

















clerks and assistants, make the highest 
median score. In this organization 
it was found that of all the store man- 
agers who left the company’s service in 
the course of a year, only one-fourth 
showed positive scores as compared 
with the three-fourths who scored 


able validity with a larger number of 
cases, and a more reliable criterion. 
Data from a large electrical manu- 
facturing company which codperated 
in the experiment appear to suggest 
that the A-S form is not as important 
in selecting supervisors in manufactur- 
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ing establishments as it is in choosing 
supervisors and salesmen for com- 
mercial or office concerns. A group of 
26 shop foremen, many of whom had 
supervision over more than 100 opera- 
tives, showed no ascendant trend, the 
median score in fact being very slightly 
submissive. A somewhat higher me- 
dian was found among production 
tracers, a group of younger men in the 
planning department whose jobs con- 
sist of following up orders in their pro- 
gress through the factory. It is of 
course possible that success as a 
factory foreman depends to a larger 
degree upon factors other than those 
measured by the A-S form, such as 
age, long experience with the work in- 
volved and the resultant respect 
accorded by subordinates, ability to 
get along well with others, and con- 
sistent though unassuming persistence. 
Further studies should be made of 


ascendancy-submission traits among 
shop foremen. 
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Asa final step in the revision process, 
the 350 experimental cases were ana- 
lyzed as to the frequency of response 
and consequent diagnostic value of 
each response in relation to the total 
score. Asa result, minor adjustments 
were made in weighting, to insure 
adequate internal consistency. 

The A-S Revision for Business Use 
as now available® is standardized for 
adult males and has not been stand- 
ardized for use with women. It is 
not a substitute for the original Allport 
form which is to be preferred for many 
purposes. The revised form is par- 
ticularly suitable for personnel direc- 
tors engaged in recruiting. 


Manuscript received July 8, 1932 





3 Copies of the Revised Test for Business 
Use and manual of instructions may be ob- 
tained from the Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Economic Difficulties of Older Persons 


By Sotomon Barkin, New York Commission on Old Age Security 


Older persons as a class, particularly industrial workers, suffer 
from employment handicaps which make sharp inroads into their 
economic security. A program to combat this situation is here 


advanced. 


Constructive action must be directed toward improving or main- 
taining the work qualifications of older persons, uprooting age prejudice, 
effecting a better distribution of employees among jobs, relieving the 
labor market of the marginal older workers by retirement and develop- 
ing a general economic policy which would effect an expansion of work 


opportunities. 


HE outcry concerning the posi- 

tion of the older person in our 

economic society has grown out 
of a conflict which is deeply rooted 
in contemporaneous thought. There 
prevails an explicit acceptance of the 
wage system as an arbiter of the labor 
market. Yet, at the same time, there 
is also present constant dissatisfaction 
with the human costs resulting from 
the operation of this method of eco- 
nomic control. To temper its other- 
wise inevitable effects, laws have been 
adopted to regulate hours, work sur- 
roundings, minimum conditions and 
wages of employment and provisions 
for the unemployed. The alleged 
effect of our economic organization 
on the older person has given rise to old 
age pension legislation and to constant 
pleas for additional remedial action. 
An accurate understanding of the exact 
economic difficulties which the older 
persons encounter is necessary before 
new types of control and basic changes 


in our methods of regulating the labor 
market are considered. 


THE FIRST ECONOMIC DIFFICULTY— 
EMPLOYMENT HANDICAP 


The controversy during the last 
decade has been primarily centered 
about the older person in industry. 
The interest lies in those individuals 
who could be profitably employed, 
but are not being given the proper op- 
portunities. The employer, it has been 
contended, is using his right to select 
employees in an unwarranted manner, 
prejudicial to the interests of the older 
person. Industry had deliberately 
undertaken to make the chronologically 
middle aged persons, also economically 
aged and to set them on the “scrap 
heap at forty.” 

It is, of course, known that these 
assertions have been very widely chal- 
lenged. It is not the unanimous opin- 
ion of all groups that the older person 
is “employment handicapped.” Even 
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those who do agree with this basic 
assertion differ as to the cause of the 
difficulties. Some ascribe the handi- 
cap not to the age prejudice of the 
employer, but to the physiological, 
mental, and vocational disabilities of 
this class of applicants and employees. 

We have facing us the question 
whether the older persons, including 
both the middle aged and the aged, 
are “employment handicapped,” and 
whether this handicap is out of all pro- 
portion to the actual productive poten- 
tialities of this group. We have also 
the problem of ascertaining the causes 
of their difficulties. The answers to 
these questions will in the last analysis 
depend upon the older person’s security 
at his job and his position as an appli- 
cant for work. To find a clear basis of 
fact for judging the real condition of 
the older person we must undertake to 
examine his position in both of these 
situations. 


Security of the older employee 


Necessarily the question which first 
arises is whether the older person will 
be employed at some job until he is 
considered superannuated by industry. 
If he is, much of the extended discus- 
sion of the problem of whether the 
older person is handicapped will be 
unnecessary. It must, however, be 
immediately set down that that per- 
son’s chances of retaining a job until 
old age are indeed meagre. 

American industry has long been 
characterized by extremely large labor 
turnover rates. Very many persons are 
attached to plants for only brief periods 
of time. The result is that the num- 
ber of the originally hired who survive 
in the employ of a plant is in time very 
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markedly reduced. A study of one 
organization disclosed the fact that 
after the end of six months only 263 
per cent and after one year, only 17.6 
per cent of the persons originally 
hired had remained with the plant. 
Furthermore, a study of the New York 
State manufacturing industries indi- 
cates that 11.3 per cent of the personnel 
of these plants had been with them for 
less than one year; 35.7, for less than 
2 years; 50.4, for less than 5 years; 
and 89.4, for less than 10 years. The 
prospects for remaining with a concern 
until retirement are, therefore, not at 
all bright. 

Persons who do continue their asso- 
ciation with one organization for a long 
period enjoy considerable security 
of employment. Many investigations 
have pointed out that the stability of 
a group of employees grows with in- 
creasing length of service. Older per- 
sons also generally represent indi- 
viduals with long service records. In 
fact, a study of the separations from 
employment which took place among 
a group of 2,100 New York State man- 
ufacturing concerns in the latter half 
of 1930 indicates that the age which is 
most secure from discharge for males 
is the very oldest age group, 70 years 
and over, and for females, 50-54 years. 
In other words, the likelihood of sepa- 
ration because of discharge decreases 
consistently with age for men, and 
declines until 40 and rises after 45 years 
in the case of women. As for security 
from selective lay-offs, the older person 
appears to possess a similar advantage 
over his younger brothers. The most 
secure age for males is 65-69, while 
that for females is 50-54 years. The 
older persons are apparently not 
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among the first to be laid-off except 
when they attain old age. They are 
not summarily dismissed from a plant. 
On the contrary, most of the weeding 
out of employees takes place among 
the younger individuals, particularly 
below 40 years. The survivors enjoy 
greater security and become more 
stable with advancing age until the 
very oldest ages, 65 for males and 55 
for females. 

Individuals who leave the plant or 
have been dismissed by the employers 
are not the only ones who fail to realize 
the desire to remain attached to one 
plant until retirement. The large 
turnover of business establishments 
which usually exists in the community 
in good as well as bad times dislodges 
many veteran employees from secure 
positions. A study in 1927 estimated 
that the average life of manufacturing 
establishments is seven years, of retail- 
ing concerns 7.1 years, and wholesale 
firms 7.5 years. The closing or re- 
moval of individual plants, or the 
merger of business units, adds to the 
number of cases of wholesale lay-offs. 
When a business enterprise closes, the 
long service employee loses all of the 
advantages which he may otherwise 
have enjoyed in the selective lay-off 
process. All employees are displaced 
irrespective of the value of their serv- 
ices. Sometimes the older persons 
are rewarded with bonuses and pen- 
sions but only rarely. The old as well 
as the young are placed on the labor 
market to fare as best they can. 

In view of the low survival rates for 
employees, and the high mortality 
rates of business establishments, it is 
not likely that any large proportion of 
the older person population will be in a 
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position to enjoy the advantages of 
security which they might possess had 
they remained with a stable concern. 


The older person as an applicant 
for employment 


Since the opportunities for perma- 
nent berths in industry are very 
restricted, the position of the older 
person will depend largely upon his 
facility in securing a new job after los- 
ing or leaving one. It isin his effort to 
obtain new work that the older person 
will encounter the greatest handicaps. 
After some experience with employers, 
he will conclude that he is likely to 
have less success than younger appli- 
cants. In fact, the studies of the 
New York State Commission on Old 
Age Security suggest very definitely 
that the older person is “hiring handi- 
capped” in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of New York State. Available 
data also prove beyond doubt that 
these industries are not exceptional in 
this respect. Nor is the situation 
peculiar in this state. The older per- 
son is “hiring handicapped” in most 
industries and most industrial areas. 

A survey of the age hiring policies 
governing new applicants for employ- 
ment indicates that the older person is 
definitely barred from 59 per cent of 
the available jobs. Furthermore, he 
will only be hired for an additional 30 
per cent under the terms of a “special 
care age hiring policy.” In other 
words, at 89 per cent of the jobs the 
older seeker for employment will be 
discriminated against. At only 11 per 
cent will he be judged solely upon his 
merits and have access to straightfor- 
ward competition with other appli- 
cants. 
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An extensive survey of the payroll 
additions for a period of three months 
during the latter half of the year 1930 
confirms the above conclusions. The 
age of the hiring handicap for employ- 
ment with new concerns appears for 
men at the age of 35 years and that for 
women at about 30 years. In com- 
parison to the ability of the average 
man in industry to obtain employ- 
ment, males in the age group 35-39 
years were 13 per cent handicapped; 
those 50-54 years, 66 per cent; and 
those 60-64 years, 83 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the older person ap- 
plying for a position with a concern 
with which he had been previously 
associated is generally able to obtain 
much more careful consideration. He 
is less likely to encounter the age prej- 
udice. Rather, a good previous em- 
ployment record may often lead to 
preferential treatment. The actual 
age of hiring handicap for former em- 
ployees appears to be from ten to fif- 
teen years later than for new appli- 
cants, namely, at 45 years for both 
males and females. Moreover, the per- 
centage of rehiring handicap among 
older employees is considerably smaller. 
In the case of males, it is 37 per cent 
for the age group 50-54, and 63 per 
cent for the age group 60-64 years 
These percentages of hiring handicap 
represent very decided increases in the 
ease of obtaining employment. 


Extent of unemployment 


The best evidence of the essential 
accuracy of the above conclusions are 
the results of the various censuses of 
unemployment conducted during the 
last several years. They all establish 
the one fact: that the proportion of 
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the unemployed increases after the 
age of 35, 40, or 45 years depending 
upon the particular area or industry 
investigated. For our present pur- 
pose, we may select the report on 
unemployment among persons at- 
tached to the manufacturing industries 
of New York State in 1930, according 
to the federal census of unemployment. 
These results suggest that the smallest 
percentage of unemployment in the 
case of males was to be found in the 
age group 35-39 years, and in the case 
of females, in the age group 4549 
years. After these ages, the propor- 
tion of the unemployed increases with 
advancing age. 

The older person is maintaining a 
losing struggle. His economic posi- 
tion generally becomes less secure and 
his earning capacity and ability for 
self-support declines with advancing 
age. Those who are fortunate enough 
to have been long associated with a 
stable firm are likely to enjoy special 
considerations which would tend to 
assure them considerable economic 
security, but not the maintenance of 
their level of earning power. They 
will be retained, and if necessary, job 
adjustments will be made to lengthen 
their work-life span, and finally, they 
may perhaps be pensioned. But no 
such treatment awaits the other men 
and women who constitute the largest 
group among the older working popu- 
lation. They must attempt to adjust 
themselves to the demands of industry 
and surmount the hiring handicaps 
as best they possibly can. So long as 
they are considered employable by 
industry, their difficulties may be 
referred to as handicaps in competitive 
power rather than the complete lack of 
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industrial quality. As such, the older 
wage earners who are eligible for em- 
ployment are as a class “employment 
handicapped.” In addition, there are 


large groups which become econom- 
ically aged or superannuated. 


The basis of the handicap 


The deficiencies of the older persons 
as competititors for work generally 
arise from two special sources. There 
is, in the first place, age prejudice. He 
may be completely barred from a plant 
or a list of jobs or may be hired only 
after he has proven that he does not 
share the alleged deficiencies of the 
group or that he possesses qualities 
which would compensate the employer 
for the risks and costs which are asso- 
ciated with the employment of the 
older person. In other words, instead 
of being treated as an individual appli- 
cant, he is segregated into a special 
class. His individual desirability is 
interpreted in terms of the supposed 
defects of the class. 

The age prejudice is founded, in the 
first place, upon the conviction that 
the older person is a liability to the 
concern because of his disabilities. 
The defects are believed to be so wide- 
spread and deeply rooted that only 
the exceptional older person will not 
possess them. In the second place, 
other employers believe that the prob- 
able present costs, arising out of the 
preliminary period of adjustment and 
immediate benefits, such as group in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation, 
or future costs, such as job transfer 
for the aged, old age pensions, sickness 
benefits, and probable early break- 
down, would be so great as to make it 
inadvisable to hire such a person. In 
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the third place, personnel policies 
such as those relating to promotion 
from within and provision for the com- 
pany’s own older workers, may prove 
inimical to the addition of new older 
employees. In the fourth place, the 
firm may reason that since they have 
offered various inducements to work- 
ers, in the form of benefits, additional 
security of employment, or better work 
surroundings, it is their right to select 
those whom they believe are likely to 
give the most extended and most pro- 
ductive service. Since the middle 
aged will in all probability show early 
signs of depreciation, it is concluded 
that the better employees are likely 
to be found among the younger 
applicants. 

The second source of handicap is the 
actual rather than the suspected defi- 
ciencies of the individual older person. 
In so far as they exist, the super- 
imposed age prejudice does not inflict 
any grevious injustice according to the 
modern employment standards. Em- 
ployers are entitled to select the most 
capable men from among the appli- 
cants. As a group, the older persons 
undergo physiological and mental 
deterioration. Despite this fact, the 
studies of the New York State Com- 
mission on Old Age Security indicate 
that they constitute 40 per cent or 
more of the personnel of a large num- 
ber of the older industries of the state 
such as beverage, piano, organ and 
clothing manufacturing, and saw, 
planing and cotton mills. However, 
in the mechanized industries they 
appear to be at a disadvantage. It is 
evident that the hold of male workers 
on jobs calling for machine work 
weakens after 45 or 50 years of age. 
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In so far as the personnel policies adopt 
sweeping age prejudices, the older per- 
sons as a Class are certainly wronged. 
It is apparent that many qualified and 
highly efficient older workers are ob- 
tainable in the labor market. Age 
discrimination would bar them from 
employment despite their productive 
abilities. 


THE SECOND ECONOMIC DIFFICULTY— 
SUPERANNUATION 


The analysis of the methods of 
choosing workers for employment has 
suggested that industry makes one 
further distinction. It differentiates 
between those whom it considers em- 
ployable and those not eligible for 
work. Industry has established a line 


of demarcation on the basis of its con- 
cept of what the minimum require- 
ments of economic usefulness are which 
would permit profitable production. 


The second of the economic difficulties 
of the older person is, therefore, his 
inability to maintain his economic use- 
fulness at such a degree of proficiency 
as would be considered marketable in 
industry. When the cause for this 
reduction in economic value to a level 
that compels retirement in senility, the 
person is considered superannuated. 
The effect of this economic difficulty 
on the older person himself can be 
readily appreciated when it is realized 
that premature old age is not an 
uncommon phenomenon among the 
wage earning classes. In fact, there are 
sufficient available data to prove that 
the number of workers who become 
superannuated during the fifties is con- 
siderable and that superannuation be- 
comes a mass phenomenon soon after 
the beginning of the seventh decade. 
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Available estimates for New York 
State in 1930 show that 37.3 per cent 
of the male population 65 years and 
over, and 51.6 per cent of the male 
population 70 years and over were 
superannuated. The large number of 
border line cases which existed during 
the early days of the current depres- 
sion have no doubt since fallen into the 
ranks of the superannuated. The 
huge number of recipients of old age 
assistance in New York State, 52,985, 
on October 1, 1932, despite the re- 
quired minimum age of 70 years and 
the many disqualifications, speaks of 
the economic need and dependence 
which is prevalent among the aged. 
This evidence definitely attests to the 
fact that we must undertake to reap- 
praise our present old age relief system. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


A constructive program must tackle 
each of these difficulties separately. 
It is evident that in so far as we seek 
to meet the problem of superannua- 
tion, our principal goals should be to 
assure the maintenance of the unem- 
ployable and to facilitate their retire- 
ment from active industry and the 
employment of the partially employ- 
able in sheltered industries. Only 
one step in this direction has already 
been taken in New York State, namely, 
the old age security law. But this law 
is not adequate to meet the entire 
problem. The age of eligibility under 
this law should be lowered imme- 
diately as well as its terms made more 
liberal to provide for a larger propor- 
tion of the needy superannuated and 
invalided persons. 

In connection with the economic 
difficulties of the employable older 
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person, we face a more complex prob- 
lem. It is essentially a product of the 
surplus of labor. So long as this con- 
dition exists and the employer retains 
his right to place at each job the 
superior rather than the marginal 
worker, so long will the handicapped 
groups be discriminated against. 
Most of our constructive thought must 
be directed toward the improvement 
of the present methods of utilizing the 
available labor force which result in 
the unemployment of millions of 
workers even in the best of years, and 
toward increasing the stability of busi- 
ness enterprises. Nevertheless, imme- 
diate action for the older person in 
industry may be undertaken. It must 
seek to remove for him the barriers to 
employment which stand in his way. 
In this program, both private industry 
and the state must codperate. Indus- 


try must destroy every suggestion of 


its sweeping age prejudice, not only by 
repealing formal rules but also by 
eliminating prejudicial practices. All 
applicants for employment should be 
appraised solely upon the basis of 
present and future productive value 
when permanent additions are being 
made. If the scheme of employee 
benefits does not permit such an 
unequalified individual approach, the 
older applicant should waive his rights 
tothem. He must be given preference 
to the jobs which he can fill as profit- 
ably as the younger man. The latter 
must occupy new employments rather 
than seek those already overcrowded 
with older persons. If some physical 
or vocational handicap stands in the 
way of the employment of the older 
prospect, he should be able to turn to 
the state rehabilitation bureaus for 
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advice and aid. Furthermore, definite 
steps should be taken to improve the 
security of the employed older persons. 
The most immediate contribution 
which may be made in this direction is 
the development of definite plans for 
the adjustment of the older employee 
in industry so that proper provision 
may be made for his transfer to better 
adapted jobs. Employers will then 
be less inclined to discharge them 
summarily when evidence appears of a 
decline from the peak of economic use- 
fulness. A dismissal bonus to facilitate 
reémployment and training might also 
be adopted for this purpose. 

The position of the older person may 
be improved by having industry judge 
him on the basis of his qualifications 
for specific jobs, prefer him for those at 
which he can be profitably employed, 
and retain him through periods of busi- 
ness fluctuations. However, so long 
as the labor surplus continues and 
unemployment is widespread, the older 
persons with distinct physiological, 
mental or vocational deficiencies, and 
many without them, will remain 
“employment handicapped.” If the 
considerations indicated above, which 
should be shown him, are not granted, 
his intolerable condition will remain 
and will no doubt become aggravated 
with the increase of the number of 
older persons in the population. 

We also have available two addi- 
tional alternative plans for action to 
meet the impending social problem. 
These are either to provide for the 
compulsory employment of stated per- 
centages of older persons by industrial 
establishments, which in the face of 
current definitions of the rights of 
employers appears to be an improb- 
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able course, or to establish contribu- 
tory old age pension schemes which 
will open up the opportunity for 
earlier retirement than now prevails to 
those older persons whose employment 
handicaps have virtually ruled outa 
living annual wage. The latter plan 
must be immediately adopted. It will 
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serve to relieve the labor market of some 
of the pressure which now exists and 
will furnish a steady outlet for some of 
the tremendous capacity of production 
which now remains unexploited. 


Paper presented before Annual Conference 
of Personnel Research Federation, Nov. 18, 
1932. 























Does It Pay to Change Positions in the 
Field of Education? 


By Rut Srrana, Teachers College, Columbia University' 


Dr. Strang finds no clear warrant for “‘moss-gathering.”’ 


Data from vocational history blanks, as to the educational and voca- 
tional experience of a group of 546 women in various educational posi- 
tions, show that: (1) the average length of stay in a position was 
approximately three and a half years; (2) that the mean number of 
changes made during their entire professional careers was 4.6; (3) that 
the correlation between length of stay and salary was .17 *. 03, and 
this decreased to .05 when the age factor was held constant. 

As in Kitson’s study of a group of office workers, no evidence was 
obtained that a person who persists in a given position will receive 
a higher salary than one who changes positions more frequently. 
Whether it is financially advantageous to avoid being a “rolling stone”’ 
depends upon so many factors that generalization is impossible. 


HICH pays the young worker 
better, to stay with a single 
concern and work up in it, or 
to change with reasonable frequency 
as attractive openings offer?”? Kitson 
and Keys studied this question with 
reference to 417 male high grade office 
workers, of whom 170 were studied in 
detail. From their data they con- 
cluded that “the popular idea that a 
young man who remains longer with a 
given firm will outdistance the one who 
changes more frequently finds no sup- 
port from the salary figures of this 
group.” 
The present investigation aims to 


1 Special acknowledgment is made to 
Miss Frances L. Seibert for her assistance in 
this investigation. 

? Harry D. Kitson and Noel Keys. Does 
It Pay to Change Jobs? Personnel Journal, 
1928, vol. 7, p. 33-37. 


answer the same question with respect 
to a group of 546 women in various 
eduational positions. (See table 1.) 
The data were secured from voca- 
tional history blanks on which were re- 
corded consecutively the educational 
and vocational experience from the 
time of graduation from high school to 
the time of filling out the record. 
Thus the entire vocational history of 
each person was obtained. These his- 
tories furnished the following facts: 
1. Age at the time of writing the 
vocational history 
2. Salary last received 
3. The average number of half years 
spent in each position from the 
first to the last occupied 
4. The number of changes made 
during the course of their pro- 
fessional careers 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUP 
STUDIED 


Table 2 shows the wide range in each 
of these items: annual salary, from 
$600 to $6600; age, from 23 to 68 years; 
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one-half to five years. The means 
show the group to be mature and, as 
compared with male office workers, 
vocationally stable; for the average 
length of stay of this group of educa- 
tional workers is almost four times 


TABLE 1 


Average length of stay classified according to positions held at time of filling out vocational 
history 











PRESENT POSITION 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF HALF 
YEARS PER POSITION FROM 


INITIAL POSITION TO PRESENT NUMBER 


POSITION 





Lowest 


Highest 


OF CASES 





I oon ciceaen we senens dee edeen 


. High school teacher 


6.1 
2.0 


6.1 
36.0 


. High school principal, assistant principal, or 
supervisor 

. College teacher 

. Assistant dean, head of residence 

. Dean in junior or senior high school 

. Dean in college or normal school 

. Y. W. C. A., club worker, social worker, reli- 
gious worker 

. Nurse and health worker 

. Miscellaneous group 


20.0 
16.0 
40.0 
20.3 
23.0 


11.0 
10.0 
18.6 














All groups 40.0 








TABLE 2 
Range of salaries, ages, average stay in positions, and average number of changes of 546 people 
in educational positions 





LOWEST 


HIGHEST 





Average number of half years in positions from 


initial position to present position 
Number of positions 


$600 
23 


$6600 
68 


6.8 40.0 
4.6 14 











1.0 
1 








average length of stay in positions, 
from one-half year to 20 years; and 
average number of positions, from one 
to14. Approximateiy one-third of the 
group remained from one-half to two 
and one-half years in a position; ap- 
proximately one-half, from two and 


that of the office workers studied by 
Kitson and Keys. Elsbree* has shown 
that the percentage of turnover among 


* Willard S. Elsbree, Teacher Turnover in 
Cities and Villages of New York State. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928. 
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high school teachers in New York 
State was 15.4; among principals, 5.8; 
and among supervisors, 4.9. Deans 
of women in normal schools, teachers 
colleges, and liberal arts colleges were 
also found to be a comparatively stable 
group vocationally, the average turn- 
over during a ten-year period being 
14.3 per cent.4 The subjects of the 
present investigation seem to belong 
toa group not so likely to shift from 
one position to another as do workers 
in certain other fields. 

Both the average number of half 
years per position and the number of 
changes in position (table 2) may indi- 
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of which were more suited to their in- 
terests and abilities than the positions 
first coming to their attention. 

Since this is a non-homogeneous 
group, it will be of interest to ascertain 
whether the average length of stay in 
some types of positions is greater than 
in others. Individuals who at the time 
of filling out the vocational histories 
were teachers, deans of girls, or prin- 
cipals in high schools have remained 
slightly longer in each position occu- 
pied during their professional careers 
than have teachers and deans in col- 
leges and normal schools, nurses, and 
Y. W. C. A. and social workers. As 


TABLE 3 
Coefficients of correlation between factors 





AVERAGE NUM- 
BER HALF YEARS 
PER PERSON 


AVERAGE NUM- 
BER OF CHANGES 








.38 + .02 
17 +.03 


.38 + .02 
.19 +.03 
— .35 +.03 











cate, however, either progression in the 
chosen educational field or vocational 
maladjustment. It may be that these 
people have changed their positions 
four or five times during their profes- 
sional careers because of openings 
which enabled them to advance along 
the line of their major interest. Or, it 
may be that because of inadequate 
vocational guidance in normal schools, 
teachers colleges, or liberal arts col- 
leges, students have learned rather late 
that there were a large number of dif- 
ferent kinds of teaching and advisory 
positions in the field of education, some 


‘Sarah M. Sturtevant, Ruth Strang, and 


Mary Hooton. Turnover Among Deans of 
Women, Personnel Journal, 1930, vol. 8, p. 
384-392. 
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will be seen from table 1, however, the 
variation in average length of stay per 
position among the ten different groups 
represented in this investigation is 
small. 


RELATION OF SALARY AND AGE TO 
LENGTH OF STAY AND NUMBER 
OF CHANGES 


The coefficients of correlation in 
table 3 give no assurance that it is 
financially advantageous for people in 
certain educational positions to remain 
a long time in each successive position. 
The coefficient of correlation between 
salary and average length of time per 
position is only .17; between salary 
and number of changes in position, .19. 
When the age factor is eliminated by 
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the partial correlation technique, the 
coefficient is reduced to .05. 

As might be expected, the correla- 
tion between age and salary, and age 
and length of time per position is some- 
what higher and is reduced very little 
when the third factor is held constant: 


Age and salary, length of stay 
held constant 

Salary and length of stay, age 
held constant 

Age and length of stay, salary 
held constant 


These results are strikingly similar to 
those obtained by Kitson and Keys 
and indicate that in the educational, 
as well as in in the business world, 
there is a lack of relationship between 
salary and persistence in a given posi- 
tion. 

There is some evidence from the data 
that these educational workers fall 
roughly into two groups: those who 
change their positions because of ad- 
vantageous openings in their field of 
major interest, and those who change 
because of dissatisfaction with their 
present position. It might be found 
that it pays the former group to make 
changes, whereas in the case of the 
latter group a mere change in position 
does not necessarily represent profes- 


sional progress. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


A study of 546 women engaged in 
ten different types of educational work 
shows that 

1. The average length of stay in suc- 

cessive positions is from three 
to four years. People in high 
school positions have usually 
remained slightly longer in 
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their positions than people on 
the college and normal school 
levels. This may be due to the 
fact that the latter are usually 
the more recent positions. 

2. Women who have reached the 
average age of 40 years have 
made from four to five changes 
in the course of their profes- 
sional careers. 

3. The correlation between two 
measures of vocational sta- 
bility—namely, length of stay 
in position and number of 
changes,—is only .17 and .19 
respectively and dwindles to 
.05 when women of like age are 
compared. Studied as a whole 
by means of the correlation 
technique, members of this 
group who have remained a 
comparatively long time in 
each position have not profited 
financially by so doing. 

Whether it is financially advanta- 

geous for a person to be vocationally a 
“mossy stone” rather than a “Tolling 
stone” depends upon so many factors 
that generalization concerning the 
question is impossible. Among the 
possible factors are the following: 

1. The type of educational institu- 
tion in which the individual 
begins his professional career. 
Obviously, changing a position 
would be more advantageous 
for a person in a small, eco- 
nomically handicapped com- 
munity than for one in a large 
city having a high salary 
schedule. 

2. The type of position occupied. 
A person whose first position is 
that of an elementary teacher 
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is, under the present salary 
conditions, more likely to bet- 
ter himself financially by 
changing to a position on the 
so-called higher educational 
levels than one who enters 
these higher levels immediately 
after graduation from college 
or professional school. As a 
matter of fact, of the 158 indi- 
viduals who began their pro- 
fessional work as elementary 
school teachers only two re- 
mained in the elementary 
school field at the time of writ- 
ing the vocational history. 


3. The degree of vocational adjust- 


ment in the first position. An 
individual well placed voca- 
tionally in her first position 


might be expected to develop 
the possibilities of the position 
and to secure to a greater ex- 
tent the maximum financial 
rewards offered by the positions 
than a person not suited to the 
position by personality or 
training. 


4. The initiative of the individual. 


A person who is alert for new 
openings and has prepared him- 
self professionally for positions 
of greater responsibility and 
opportunity would naturally 
profit more from changes in 
position than a person who is 
passive in respect to his voca- 
tional future. 


Manuscript received July 18, 1982 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS 


By F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn. 


New York: Macmillan, 1932, xiv + 319 pp., $3.75 


Reviewed by Z. C. Dickinson, University of Michigan 


Usable questionnaires were returned by 
nearly half of the 15,000 prominent corpora- 
tion directors to whom Taussig and Joslyn 
mailed their blank forms (in November 
1928). By means of checks and numerals 
the respondent indicated: his present age; 
age when he first entered business; present 
principal position; age when he assumed it; 
approximate size of present business; occu- 
pation of father and grandfather; schooling; 
aid from relatives and friends. Incomplete 
and supplementary returns brought up the 
total of responses on the one item of father’s 
occupation to 73 per cent of the original 
addressees. The numerous tabulations are 
naturally of interest from many points of 
view; the emphasis, however, is indicated 
by the subtitle, A Study in Social Origins 
and Social Stratification. 

Using census data on occupations in 1880 
to indicate roughly the numerical propor- 
tions among the social classes from which 
these respondents sprang, the authors pro- 
ceed to show that the families of business 
executives and owners in past generations 
have contributed many times ‘‘their share’’ 
of the business leaders of 1928. Profes- 
sional families came next, then minor busi- 
ness people. Farmers and skilled laborers 
made a small proportionate contribution, 
but larger than common laborers; neverthe- 
less the fathers of 2.2 per cent of these re- 
spondents were laborers. 

Do business men constitute a nearly 
closed caste; or is the leader in this field bio- 
logically born, not environmentally made? 
Our authors argue that their data support 
more strongly the innate superiority hypo- 
thesis. The mere unequal contributions 
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of the social classes, to be sure, accord 
equally well with the environmentalist 
theory; but there are other hints. First, 
laboring families do not produce business 
leaders in significantly greater proportions 
than they produce leaders in the arts and 
professions, where academic training is a 
formidable added condition of success. 
(Some 25 per cent of these respondents had 
no more than grammer school education.) 
Also, say Taussig and Joslyn, ‘“‘it does not 
appear that a majority of our respondents 
had help from relatives and friends; that the 
more successful among them were thus fav- 
ored to a greater extent than the less suc- 
cessful; that the business leaders from the 
lower classes on the whole gave evidence of 
conspicuous ability; or that those who 
sprang from the lower classes took a signifi- 
cantly longer time for achievement than 
those from the favored classes.’’ (p. 263) 
The case thus built up by sagacious inter- 
pretation of a large body of original and rel- 
evant facts is a most welcome check on our 
prejudices. 

It is hoped that this admirable investiga- 
tion will provoke others in the same field. 
How does the European situation, for ex- 
ample, compare with our own? These busi- 
ness leaders of 1928,—how many have since 
been dethroned or undermined? To what 
extent are the scions of upper social classes 
favored by their mere polish of manner and 
their ‘“‘contacts,’’ as well as by more overt 
aids from relatives and friends? How much 
helped by the general notion that the son of 
an able (or for other reasons prominent) 
person must “have the right stuff in him?” 
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EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE 
By John M. Brewer. New York: Macmillan, 1932, ix + 668 pp., $2.75 
Reviewed by Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University 


This is essentially a book on the philoso- 
phy of education. The author examines 
modern education in order to find out 
whether it is fulfilling its responsibilities. 
In doing this he naturally needs to start from 
a point of reference. This he establishes in 
terms of the objective of education, which 
he formulates as that of “teaching young 
persons to live.’’ 

After making his examination the author 
concludes that, while educators give lip 
service to this objective, they fail to embody 
itin practice. Asaremedy he proposes that 
they inject into the educational process the 
spirit and methods of guidance. The agen- 
cies recommended are: (1) sample activities 
based on life situations; (2) classes for in- 
formation and discussion; and (3) individual 
counseling. The curriculum should be re- 
made along lines illustrated with sample 
units. 

The author specifies the following forms 
of guidance: educational, vocational, home 
relationships, citizenship, leisure and recre- 
ation, personal religion, ethical attitude, 
thoughtfulness and codéperation, wholesome 
andcultural action, and personal well-being. 
(One wonders what the latter is until, on 
perusing the chapter devoted to it, the 
reader discovers that it is our old friend, 
health-guidance.) In differentiating be- 
tween these various forms, the author uses 
as his criterion the goal toward which the 
guidance points. If the chief interest in a 
case is in helping the individual make a de- 
cision about his vocation, the guidance may 
be classified as vocational. If the immedi- 
ate problem is that of succeeding in a 
course in geometry, the guidance would be 
classified as educational. If it occurs with 
respect to a religious belief, it would be 
religious guidance. 

A chapter is devoted to the administra- 
tion of guidance and the use of certain tech- 
hiques, such as tests, rating-scales and 
records. 

The author recognizes that no pronounced 
changes in school curricula are likely to be 


made soon, so he gives in his final chapter 
suggestions for using the traditional sub- 
jects for purposes of guidance. Fifty-four 
pages are devoted to illustrative projects 
which should give practical assistance to the 
many teachers who wish to introduce the 
point of view and the methods of guidance 
but who are hampered by a petrified cur- 
riculum. 

When we try to discover what the author 
means by guidance we find that he defines it 
exactly as he defines education—teaching 
young persons to live, thus giving the im- 
pression that he identifies the two as one. 
Nevertheless, he frequently treats them as 
distinct. Thus, (p. viii), he speaks of “‘ap- 
plying’ guidance; (p. 593), ‘‘the costs of 
guidance’”’ as distinct from those of educa- 
tion; (p. 110), ‘‘guidance curriculums,” etc. 

One reason for this confusion appears to 
lie in the fact that in certain discussions the 
author has in mind the imperfect kind of 
education now current, while in other pas- 
sages he is thinking of the ideal. But if this 
ideal education is synonymous with guid- 
ance, there is no use for the term ‘‘guidance.”’ 

The most important reason for the con- 
fusion between the two terms, however, lies 
in the meaninglessness of the word “‘guid- 
ance.’’ Used in a general sense it is utterly 
unmanageable. Only when used in a par- 
ticular situation does it have significance. 
Indeed, many persons recognize only two 
legitimate uses of the term—those compre- 
hended in the terms vocational guidance and 
educational guidance. If this dual under- 
taking is carried on properly, the social, 
physical, mental, moral, and economic as- 
pects of the individual will receive attention. 
When applied to the other types of activity 
to which it is commonly attached, it be- 
comes not guidance but instruction or 
training. Thus the term ‘‘health guidance”’ 
is a misnomer; the services rendered to 
children in this respect are either diagnosis 
—the effort to discover the present condi- 
tion of the child—or instruction, designed to 
teach him how to take care of himself. So- 
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called religious guidance is not guidance, 
but instruction. 

In consequence of the tendency to apply 
the term guidance to miscellaneous activi- 
ties which do not logically belong together, 
the word as a general term has ceased to 
have meaning. It has become nothing more 
than a shibboleth—one of those words that 
educators love to roll under their tongues 
for a period and then cast aside for a new 
sweetmeat. Perhaps it will go the way of 
its predecessors, ‘‘project method,” “‘cor- 
relation of subjects,” “socialized recita- 
tion,’’ etc. It is to this general ineptitude 
of the term that we may attribute some of 
the confusion in the book. 
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In view of Dr. Brewer’s interest in voca- 
tional and educational guidance, many 
readers undoubtedly will look in the book 
for a systematic presentation of this field, 
Naturally, they will not find it, since the 
author set out to treat it only in its educa- 
tional setting. The book should be judged 
as a philosophy of education. Thus re- 
garded, it should lead educators to examine 
their efforts and discover the respects in 
which they fail to fulfil the aims of educa- 
tion. To those who will submit to this 
searching self-analysis the book will give 
constructive suggestions as to ways through 
which they can institute needed reforms. 


PSYCHIATRY IN EDUCATION 
By V. V. Anderson. New York: Harper, 1932, 430 pp., $4.00 
Reviewed by J. E. Watters, Purdue University 


Written in the well founded belief that 
psychiatric technique and mental hygiene 
principles and procedures will become a 
necessary part of the equipment of every 
teacher, Dr. Anderson’s book on psychiatry 
in education has in itself an integrated per- 
sonality and covers not one phase of educa- 
tion alone but the whole of educational life 
from the primary school through college. 
First, last, and always he rightfully empha- 
sizes that the development of the whole 
personality of the individual is the aim 
equally of education and psychiatry. 

As one reads the book he might think of 
the psychiatric procedures as education for 
life’s sake—not education for education’s 
sake. This book shows clearly that the 
integrated personality, resulting in whole- 
some achievement and happy living, is the 
final aim or end in education. College 
teachers and personnel officers will natu- 
rally be interested in the chapter on Psychia- 
try in College. By substituting the word 
“student”’ for ‘‘child’’ they will find rele- 
vant principles in the chapters describing 
the mental hygiene procedures in secondary 
education, the junior high school, elemen- 
tary grades, the primary school and the 
hospital school. For example, the state- 
ment “‘It is clearly unfair and boring to the 


student to hold him in first year English be- 
cause his mathematics is of that level” is 
true for the college with the change indi- 
cated in italics. This same analogy by sub- 
stitution holds true for most of the book. 

The numerous cases given and the de- 
scription of procedures provide splendid 
examples of the methods of diagnosis, treat- 
ment, training, and follow-up of the indi- 
vidual student. The whole book seems to 
be a description of the methods of individ- 
ualizing education. 

The only adverse criticisms possible con- 
cern the lack of cases and detailed informa- 
tion on psychiatry in college, and a weak- 
ness on the side of methods and procedures. 
However, Dr. Anderson promises a full de- 
scription in a later manuscript on personnel 
theory and practice. The qualifications of 
the teacher are discussed at length but the 
methods of ascertaining them are not satis 
fyingly explained. The statement to the 
effect that the purpose of education is to 
integrate the whole personality of the stu- 
dent is possibly too often repeated. 

It is a book of great value to education, 
and one which every teacher, personnel 
officer, student adviser, and in fact every- 
one connected with education should 
read, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


In TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Marion Ernest Townsend. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, 
ix + 115 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by Mary A. WEGENER, Appointments Bureau, Columbia University 


Dr. Townsend presents a study of the 
double question: What policies should be 
established and what procedures followed in 
the program of personnel services for stu- 
dents in teachers colleges; and what are 
teachers colleges doing to provide such 
programs? 

A searching inquiry through the litera- 
ture of recognized authorities revealed a set 
of basic policies, which are defined under 
the following heads: Selection, Orienta- 
tion, Health, Proper Standards of Living, 
Counsel and Advice, Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities, Placement, Follow-Up, Personnel 
Records, Personnel Research, Staffing, 
Organization. 

A check-list of 355 administrative pro- 
cedures within these classifications, gath- 
ered from literature in the field and personal 
visits to some 24 institutions, was submitted 
for evaluation to a “‘Jury of Experts,” con- 
sisting of 57 persons representing men of 
outstanding accomplishment in education, 
administrators of college personnel, and 
nationally known men in industrial person- 
nel. It was also checked for present usage 
by the presidents of 105 teachers colleges. 

Thus it was found, for example, to be ex- 
tremely desirable that a complete school 
history be required of a student for entrance 
to college, but that only 16 per cent of the 
colleges make this requirement a practice. 


It is shown that teachers colleges for the 
most part fail to use the careful selective 
procedures which are advocated; that prac- 
tice varies widely in the administration of 
health services; that, on the other hand, in 
attention to standards of living there is 
greater tendency to use approved technique 
and so on. Graphic tables show complete 
detailed list of techniques considered desir- 
able, and record their evaluation and the 
extent to which they are in use at the pres- 
ent time. 

An orderly presentation follows the state- 
ment of the problem, through description, 
validating, weighting and reliability-testing 
of techniques used, to findings obtained and 
recommendations made for further study. 
Appended are a copious bibliography and 
appendixes giving names of the ‘Jury,’ 
the institutions cooperating, and other per- 
tinent data of interest. 

This is a careful work on a subject which 
must be of live interest to administrators of 
teachers colleges, indeed should be valuable 
also to those of other educational institu- 
tions on the college level. Useful also it 
should be to all students of personnel. A 
scholarly investigation, it is ably presented 
in lucid, effective language, supported by 
adequate authority, and it may well be 
judged a contribution of merit on a timely 
topic of primary importance in education. 


PROBLEMS IN HUMAN ENGINEERING 


By F. Alexander Magoun and his students. 


New York: Macmillan, 1932, 535 pp., $3.50 


Reviewed by L. R. Frazier, The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


To his classes in Humanics at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Pro- 
fessor Magoun propounds each week a 
knotty problem in human relations. For 
most of the problems industry provides the 


setting and anonymous or imaginary alumni 
the principal characters. 

The present volume is made up of some 
twenty-five of these problem situations and, 
for each, a dozen or more representative 
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solutions turned in by the students. Of 
course, the result is something of a pot- 
pourri. Precocious wisdom alternates with 
unconscious naiveté; sound thinking is 
sprinkled with prejudice and rationaliza- 
tion. But it all serves to make quite clear 
that most of the students were at least 
trying to live through these situations con- 
structively, which is much better than if 
they had spent their time absorbing plati- 
tudes about human nature. 

The author nowhere gives his own solu- 
tions nor does he indicate which of the 
quoted solutions he approves. Some read- 
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ers may feel that this lack of a one best 
solution is a weakness in the book. Other 
readers will appreciate that many of these 
problems require the projection of one’s own 
personality into the situation, with the re- 
sult that both problems and solutions will 
rightly be somewhat different for different 
people. 

There is throughout an amazing variety 
of style and a delightful freedom of thought 
and expression. The book is human, even 
though there may be doubt in some minds 
as to whether it is engineering. 


WAGE RATES AND WORKING TIME 
In THE Brruminovus CoaL INDUSTRY 
1912-1922 


By Waldo E. Fisher and Anne Bezanson. 


Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1932, 


xxii + 374 pp., $3.50 
Reviewed by Cuarues H. Frazier, Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 


In this book the authors have laid an ex- 
cellent foundation for a study of causes and 
effects of wage policies in the bituminous 
coal industry, together with the bearing 
which the organizing of labor has had on 
these policies. The discussion is limited to 
wage rates, total opportunity for employ- 
ment, and living costs as they affect wage 
rates, for the period between 1912 and 1922. 
It throws considerable light on changes in 
the economic condition of mine workers dur- 
ing this decade. As is pointed out, the 
study of the results of wage policies must 
await a second volume, now in preparation, 
which will give figures of yearly earnings of 
workers. 

Since one of the objects of the study is to 
determine the effect of union policy, all fig- 
ures are given for union, as compared with 
non-union and irregular, districts. Wage 
rate data are further subdivided between 
the trends for tonnage [or piece] workers, 
and for men who are paid on an hourly basis. 
For the former group only relative data are 
given, showing the trend during the decade 
studied, whereas some figures on actual 
rates of day men are included. 


The principal virtue of any statistical 
study is the faithfulness with which charts 
and tables are limited to relevant material 
and to presentation of the data from which 
valid conclusions may be drawn. In this re- 
spect, the study is completely satisfactory. 
As the authors point out, however, care 
must be taken in interpretation, since the 
figures are for relative changes throughout 
the decade, and the selection of the base 
year has an important bearing on the appar- 
ent picture of the trend as shown by such 
figures. To illustrate, non-union workers 
may have made greater relative gains since 
1913 than union workers, and day men than 
tonnage men, but if, let us say, the year 1900 
were taken as a base, the story might be 
different. 

The situation in the industry is so compli- 
cated by economic and geographic variables 
that the authors have wisely been very 
conservative in interpretating the data 
assembled, but the conclusions they do 
point to are well-founded in fact. Their 
second volume should go further in making 
clear the trends in labor policy during the 
decade under discussion, particularly to the 
lay reader. It is unfortunate that data on 
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corporate earnings and on fixed charges 
could not be included, since the whole wage 
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story is not told until these factors are 
developed. 





SHorTER Hours: A Stupy or THE MovE- 
MENT SINCE THE Crvit War. By Marion 
Cotter Cahill. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1932, 300 pp., $4.50. 

This concise history of the movement 
in the United States for shorter hours ap- 
pears opportunely, when increasing num- 
bers of industrial theorists and practitioners 
are prescribing reduced working periods as 
a remedy for at least some of the social ills 
that have recently afflicted us. 

The author sets forth the attitudes and 
motives of workers and employers which 
have determined the form and direction 
that the movement has taken: (a) Legisla- 
tion, whether Federal or State, has been 
hampered by constitutional limitations, by 
timorous legislators and by divided counsel 
among laborers themselves, so that the net 
result thus far has been nothing more than 
hour regulation for special classes, such as 
women and children, governmental employ- 
ees, those engaged in interstate commerce 
or in hazardous employments, and a few 
other groups. (b) Direct Action, i.e., nego- 
tiation and collective bargaining between 
organized workers and their employers, a 
method whose results do not usually extend 
to unorganized workers. Several typical 
cases of hour adjustment through collective 
bargaining are described. (c) Voluntary 
Reduction of hours by employers, almost 
non-existent prior to the war, stimulated 
during the war, and again since 1929, but 
effecting less than either of the other 
methods. 

During most of the period here surveyed, 
the 8-hour day or, later, the 44-hour week 
was the goal; more recently, the 6-hour day 
and the 30-hour week. 

Appendices contain convenient summa- 
ries assembled from various sources showing 
the present status and trend of the hours 
question in the several states, among differ- 
ent occupation groups, etc. The first chap- 
ter is a splendid summary of the philosophy 
and history of the whole issue. 


THE ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By 
Frank D. Graham. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1932, ix + 99 pp., 
$2.00. 

This is a little book with a big idea, an 
idea admittedly not new but so plausibly 
presented that one wonders whether it is 
the magic formula that a hard-pressed world 
has sought during these recent years. 

Leaving the delights of detailed diagno- 
sis of our economic maladies to others, 
Professor Graham brusquely prescribes his 
remedy, ‘‘employment assurance,” as an 
‘infinitely superior alternative to unem- 
ployment insurance, to widely distributed 
short time, ....to a straight dole,” to 
planned economy, or other prescriptions. 

Since the success of this prescription will 
be “purely a matter of administration,” we 
are led almost at once to method of organi- 
zation. The author suggests a National 
Emergency Corporation (which “would 
implement the work of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’’) to “arrange for the 
employment of all willing, and at present 
involuntarily idle, workers at jobs for which 
they are equipped, and should pay them 
....in the goods they themselves turn 
out.’”’ Details as to the ideal organization 
and functioning of this corporation are 
then set forth in 25 concise paragraphs. In 
chapter V, he anticipates possible objec- 
tions, and in chapter VII calls attention to 
some substantial social gains that may reas- 
onably be expected. 

Professor Graham admits that the pro- 
posed system “‘would, no doubt, compare 
unfavorably with that of industry organized 
in the usual way and working smoothly.’’ 
His is an emergency proposal. The more 
widespread the scope of operations,—state, 
regional, national, comprehending all vari- 
eties of producers—the greater the assur- 
ance of success. It is another occasion 
when, “if we would guide by the light of 
reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 
Knowing how doubly hard it is to be bold in 
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such uncertain times, the author sets forth 
in an appendix, a “proposal for a limited 
and easy application of the principle of cre- 
ation of employment.’’ 


Common SENSE APPLIED TO MOTION AND 
Time Srupy. By Allan H. Mogensen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932, 228 pp., 
$2.50. 

The phrase is usually “time and motion 
study.”’” Mr. Mogensen’s emphasis is in- 
cated by the reversal in his title, Motion and 
Time Study. For several years he, as an 
assistant editor of Factory and Industrial 
Management, has been stimulating execu- 
tives to use motion and time study and has 
sponsored a series of articles on the subject. 
These articles are reprinted to make up a 
majority of the chapters. The picture is 
filled out with chapters original with the 
author. 

While thorough study of the book will 
teach much in the way of techniques of 
motion and time study, this is not its great- 
est strength. For this purpose a some- 
what more systematic treatment would be 
desirable. But the reader will inevitably 
come away with a real appreciation and 
understanding of the subject, and probably 
with enthusiasm too. The author takes 
motion study out of the laboratory. He 
makes it common property of every person 
in the plant. 

Personnel managers will be especially 
interested in the emphasis put upon the 
uses of the camera in training. 


TrmE AND Motion Stupy (Second Edition). 

By S. M. Lowry, H. B. Maynard, and G. 

J. Stegermerten. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1932, xviii + 471 pp., $2.50. 

In the light of five years use, this stand- 
ard volume on time and motion study has 
been revised. The greatest single change is 
in the greater emphasis placed on motion 
study. A complete description is given 
of the methods to be followed in making an 
analytical motion study, together with a 
brief description of the motion-picture 
technique as developed by the Gilbreths. 

As in the previous edition, Part I takes 
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up step by step the method of making a time 
study. Part II describes completely meth- 
ods of constructing formulas for wage in. 
centives from time-study data. Part II] 
explains in a general way how to organize 
and supervise time-study, formula, and 
wage-payment work in any plant. 


SeLitine YoursetF. By Edward F. Dal- 
ton. New York: Ripton Co., 1932, 161 
pp., $1.00. 

Mr. Dalton has written well of the essen- 
tials of selling yourself, with due attention 
to well polished shoes, clean linen, cheerful- 
ness, courtesy, and courage. These mat- 
ters are so well standardized today that 
they have become almost axiomatic. His 
advice on sources of leads is also sound, but 
there again he is on firm ground, as he is 
dealing with accepted methodology. His 
chapter on ‘‘Repeats’’—considering a pro- 
motion as a repeat order—is the best part 
of the book. 

Mr. Dalton says very little however, on 
marketing services where there is no market, 
but perhaps he is wise in not attempting the 
impossible. 


Screntiric Metuop. By Truman L. Kelley. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932, 233 pp., 
$1.50. 

This little book brings into one binding a 
number of papers and lectures on the gen- 
eral theme of research methods, with special 
reference to the social sciences. Little 
continuity is intended between one chapter 
and another. Several may be mentioned: 
The Interrelationship Between Method of 
Research and Field of Investigation; The 
Objective Measurement of the Outcomes of 
Social Studies; A Defense of Science in 
Education; Mental Traits of Men of 
Science. 


Man as PsycuoLocy Sees Him. By Ed- 
ward S. Robinson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932, 376 pp., $2.50. 

This is a non-technical and clear presen- 
tation of modern human psychology. The 
first and perhaps most important chapter 
deals with motivation. In this the various 
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and divergent psychological points of view 
are excellently synthesized. 

The remainder of Part I gives a well- 
rounded picture of man from the psychol- 
ogist’s viewpoint. 

While the title of the book is Man As Psy- 
chology Sees Him, the second part might be 
called ‘‘Psychology as Man Sees It.”’ In 
this the author tells of the ‘aims, deeds, and 
follies’ of scientific psychology. 

The reviewer suspects that the clear, 
capable style and obvious reliability of this 
book will lead many readers to go further 
into the subject, guided by its well chosen 
list of references. 


GENERAL Psycuotocy. By Floyd C. 
Dockeray. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1932, 581 pp., $3.50. 

This general psychology text is longer 
than the average, being particularly rich in 
description of experimental studies, and 
containing material not ordinarily found, 
such as a chapter on social behavior. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed upon the na- 
ture of the human organism and its place in 
the phylogenetic series, to the stimulus- 
response mechanisms, and to the modifica- 
tions of behavior of the individual in mak- 
ing adequate adjustment to his physical and 
social environment. 

A number of traditional psychological 
terms are discarded or carefully defined in 
terms of the behavior of the total organism. 

Problems and references follow each 
chapter. 


New 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. By E. C. Robbins and F. E. 
Folts. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, 
367 pp., $3.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 
By E. A. Alleut. New York: Pitman, 
1933, 232 pp., $3.00. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Tae Income or Puysicians. By Maurice 
Leven. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1933, 144 pp., $2.00. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ABNORMAL PsyYCHOLOGY. 
By Fred A. Moss and Thelma Hunt, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, 547 pp., $4.50. 
The physical bases of mental diseases 

might well have been the title of this text- 
book of abnormal psychology. Moss and 
Hunt pay as little attention to functional 
aspects as most writers during the past ten 
years have paid to organic factors in the pro- 
duction of mental disorders. Speculative 
material has been omitted; the sciences of 
chemistry, bacteriology, pathology, endo- 
crinology, and neurology have been de- 
pended on in reaching an understanding of 
mental diseases. 

In studying mental disorders, the authors 
begin by giving the physical agents that 
produce the disorder; they next consider 
the underlying tissue pathology which these 
agents produce; third, they consider the 
mental abnormalities resulting from this 
tissue pathology; and fourth, they consider 
methods for preventing or curing the 
disorder. ' 

Consideration of specific diseases is 
taken up in the second half of the book. 
Disorders, the organic causes of which are 
known, receive detailed attention in ap- 
proximately 200 pages. Epilepsy, demen- 
tia praecox, manic-depressive psychoses, 
neurasthenia, paranoia, hysteria, and psy- 
chasthenia in all receive but 54 pages. 
Their organic causes are at best only partly 
known. 

The book is an excellent presentation of 
the strictly objective point of view in ab- 
normal psychology. 


Books 


GUIDANCE 


Tue ROLE oF THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL 
Work. By RuthM. Strang. New York: 
Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 1932, 
347 pp., $2.00. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Ravio AND EpvucatTion. By Levering 
Tyson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, 314 pp., $3.00. 

Toe ErrectivE Dean or WomMEN. By 
Eunice M. Acheson. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932, 223 pp., 
$3.00. 
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ECONOMICS 


INTRODUCTION TO ‘TrEcHNOcRACY. By 
Howard Scott and others. New York: 
John Day, 1933, 61 pp., $.90. 

STANDARDS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
By Paul H. Douglas. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1933, 265 pp., $3.00. 

Tue A. B. C. or Tecunocracy. By Frank 
Arkright. New York: Harper, 1933, 81 
pp., $1.00. 

Tue Tueory or Waces. By J. R. Hicks. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932, 261 pp., 
$2.25. 

Tae YeLLow Doc Contract. By Joel I. 
Seidman. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1933, 96 pp., $1.00. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND INSURANCE IN OHIO. 
By Cincinnati Employers Committee and 
W. E. Odom. Cincinnati: Industrial 
Ass’n., 1933, 47 pp., $1.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTING PROGRAM. 
By Clifford Woody and Paul Sangren. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book, 1933, 408 
pp., $2.00. 

CorREcTION OF DereEcTivE SpEEcH. By 
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E. B. Twitmyer and Y. S. Nathanson. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston’s, 1932, 431 pp., 
$3.50. 

PERSONALITY, Many 1n OnE. By James 
W. Bridges. Boston: Stratford, 1932, 
221 pp., $2.00. 

PsycHotocy Appiiep. By G. W. Crane. 
Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 
1932, 586 pp., $4.00. 

THe PsycHOLOGY OF PLEASANTNESS AND 
UNPLEASANTNESS. By _ Beebe-Center. 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1933, 427 pp., 
$3.75. 

PsYcHOTHERAPY. By Hans _Prinzhorn. 
New York: Peter Smith, 1932, 352 pp., 
$4.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ATTITUDE OF THE JEWISH STUDENT IN THE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TOWARDS 
His Reuieion. By Marvin Nathan. 
New York: Block, 1933, 264 pp., $2.00. 

Recent Socrat TRENDS IN THE UNITED 
Srates. Report of the President’s Re- 
search Committee. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1933, 1669 pp. (2 v.). $10.00. 

Soctat ParHotocgy. By John L. Gillin. 
New York: Century, 1933, 620 pp., $3.75. 
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BARTER 


Burgess, J. Stewart (Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Pomona College). Living on a sur- 
plus; idle labor exchanged for excess crops 
by California codéperatives. Survey, Jan., 
1933, Vol. 69, p. 6-8. 

Work of the Unemployed Codperative 
Relief Association in Los Angeles County 
and of the Unemployed Council of Los 
Angeles described. The one, an exchange 
for goods by barter, the other an organiza- 
tion for obtaining direct action on relief 
through relief agencies. 


CONFERENCE METHODS 


Bowrrs, GLENN A. (Director of Study of 
Business Conferences, the Inquiry; Mem- 
ber, Personnel Committee, Niagara Hud- 
son Power Co.). Employee and employer 
conferences. Industrial Relations, Sept.— 
Oct., 1932, Vol. 3, p. 448-451 ; 505-507. 

The first article in this series was re- 
viewed in the last number of Personnel 
Journal. Part II deals with the different 
industrial groups which need to confer; 
Part III discusses the functions, purposes 
and principles of mectings. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Ayres, LEonarp P. (Vice President, Cleve- 
land Trust Co.). Business in 1933. 
Clevelander, Dec. 1932, Vol.7, p. 3-4, 14, 16. 
A statement of actual conditions at the 
beginning of 1933 by a well-known econo- 
mist, written in a concise style. Most of 
the important factors are touched upon 
and a brief and noncommittal forecast 
closes the article. 
Hoag, Cuarence G. (Founder, American 
Proportional Representation League). 
Depression—the cause and the remedy. 
American Federationist, Jan. 1933, Vol. 40, 
p. 18-23. 
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A plea for a stable dollar, written in an 
easily understandable form. 


ECONOMICS 


ConpLIFFE, J. B. (Economics Section, 


League of Nations Secretariat). Econo- 
mists on the crisis; a survey of current 
literature. Library Journal, Jan. 1, 1933, 
Vol. 58, p. 14-17. 

Running comment on twelve of the 
more important books of 1930-1932. The 
scope of each book is well indicated. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


AutTMEYER, A. J. (Secretary, Wisconsin 


Industrial Commission). Réle of public 
employment offices under unemployment 
compensation. American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, Dec. 1932, Vol. 22, p. 147-153. 

Probable functions in Wisconsin exam- 
ined, with some mention of experience in 
Great Britain and Germany. Not only 
actual placement work but statistical 
record keeping, unemployment benefit 
payments, and decisions are forecast as 
part of the function of the exchanges. 


HEALTH 


Dorr, R. Rosinson (M.D., Chief Surgeon, 


Central Manufacturing District, Chi- 
cago). Industrial surgical practice— 
practical principles in prospect and retro- 
spect. Industrial Medicine, Nov., 1932, 
Vol. 1, p. 71-74. 

Written as a result of 30 years’ exper- 
ience. Dr. Duff points out the different 
aspects of his work and gives many practi- 
cal suggestions. The article is illustrated 
by forms. 


Medical service in industry; a statistical 


outline—with some references to costs 
and economic returns. Jndustrial Medi- 
cine, Oct. 1932, Vol. 1, p. 38-40. 
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Excerpts from a number of studies al- 
ready made. The cost figures cover both 
industrial and individual cases. Gives 
statistics which are hard to find at short 
notice. 

Economic depression and public health. 
International Labour Review, Dec., 1932, 
Vol. 26, p. 841-846. 

An extended summary of a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Health Section of 
the League of Nations. The four chap- 
ters deal with (1) the influence of unem- 
ployment on mortality and morbidity 
statistics, (2) the nutrition of the unem- 
ployed, (3) the indications of a reaction 
of unemployment on health, and (4) the 
psychological effects of unemployment. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Growth of 5-day week in manufacturing 
industries. Service Letter on Industrial 
Relations, New Series, No. 96, Dec. 30, 
1932, p. 479-480. 

A review of a study recently made by 

the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics covering 16,105 manufacturing 
plants. It shows that 6.1 per cent are on 
a permanent five-day week basis. 
Hours and earnings in the hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1930 and 1932. Monthly 
Labor Review, Nov., 1932, Vol. 35, p. 1136- 
1150. 

Includes figures from 1910 to 1932, 123 

hosiery and 76 underwear mills contrib- 
uted data. 
Srrzier, Dr. Frirz (Director in the Federal 
Ministry of Labor, Berlin.) Interna- 
tional reduction of hours of work. Jntéer- 
national Labour Review, Dec., 1932, Vol. 
26, p. 765-776. 

An explanation of the problem dis- 
cussed at the Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference held in Geneva, January, 1933, to 
study the technical problems of a reduc- 
tion of hours of work as a means of allevi- 
ating unemployment, a question which is 
to be on the agenda of the next session of 
the International Labour Conference. 
Dr. Sitzler is of the opinion that a 40-hour 
week is the probable goal of international 
relations and that the question as to ad- 
justment of wages is the crux of the whole 
negotiation. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Merchants’ Association of New York. Ef. 
fect of the depression on industrial rela. 
tions activities. September, 1932. Jn- 
dustrial Relations, Sept., 1932, Vol. 3, 
p. 428-430. 

Twenty-one activities carried on by 
sixty-one companies are tabulated in va- 
rious ways. The number of activities 
shown to have been dropped since June, 
1929, is surprisingly small. 


LABOR BANKING 


Labor banks in Germany. Monthly Labor 
Review, Dec., 1932, Vol. 35, p. 1362-1364, 
Shows the operation of the three labor 
banks (Labor Bank, Volksbank and Wir- 
schaftsbank) for 1929, 1930 and 1981. 
Amounts given in German and United 
States currency. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Digest of material on technological changes, 
productivity of labor and labor displace- 
ment. Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1932, 
Vol. 35, p. 1031-1057. 

Eighteen industry studies made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
summarized, with a closing section which 
compares the results of all the studies. 

Labor productivity and displacement in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 
Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1932, Vol. 
35, p. 1018-1025. 

Results of a survey covering, 1914-1931. 
Includes statistics of number of employ- 
ees and of man-hours worked. 

Labor productivity and employment in the 
tire industry. Monthly Labor Review, 
Dec., 1932, Vol. 35, p. 1252-1268. 

A study made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics covering: produc- 
tion and demand for tires (1913-1931); 
growth of tire industry (1921-1931); pro- 
ductivity of labor (1922-1931); labor dis- 
placement and unemployment; causes of 
technological displacement of labor; fac- 
tors affecting re-employment of displaced 
workers. 

Man-hour productivity in the petroleum- 
refining industry in 1929. Monthly Labor 
Review, Dec., 1932, Vol. 35, p. 1283-1292. 
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Based on data from the Census of Man- 
ufactures for 1929. Besides the produc- 
tivity figures, wages and number of em- 
ployees are given. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


AnpeRsON, Mary (Director, Women’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Labor). When 
machines make cigars. American Feder- 
ationist, Dec., 1932, Vol. 39, p. 1375-1381. 
An extended investigation into techno- 
logical unemployment in the cigar trade 
as it affects women. 
Baker, ExizABETH FAULKNER (Barnard 
College, Columbia University). Techno- 
logical change and organized labor in com- 
mercial printing. American Economic 
Review, Dec., 1932, Vol. 22, p. 669-690. 
Shows the effect that a strongly organ- 
ized trade union has on the location of 
plants, taking New York, a highly union- 
ized city and Chicago which is much less 
strongly organized, as examples. Much 
statistical data is included. 


NOISE 


Bibliography on noise measurement and 
noise elimination. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Management Institute, Nov., 
1932, Vol. 6, p. 176-177. 

Includes 55 entries, many in French 
‘and German. There are no annotations. 


NURSING SERVICE 


Hopeson, Viouet (Assistant Director, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing). Nursing in industry—what 
are its possibilities. Industrial Medicine, 
Nov., 1932, Vol. 1, p. 97-100. 

This article describes some of the basic 
activities of the industrial nurse, such as 
accident prevention, sanitation and hy- 
giene, community contacts, etc., as well 
as the more obvious duties of actual nurs- 
ing and first aid work. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Credit Company. Metal furniture 
trade. Industry Report, Dec., 1932, Vol. 
7, p. 189-150. 

An excellent description of the occupa- 
tions, health, and safety hazards in this 
industry. 


Retail Credit Company. Motion picture 


industry. Industry Report, Jan., 1933, 
Vol. 8, p. 1-12. 

Health and safety hazards are fully de- 
scribed. The “classification and index of 
jobs” can be used as the basis for brief job 
descriptions. 


PATENT RIGHTS 


Nisot, Marie-THertse (Member of the 


Advisory Committee on Intellectual 
Workers of the International Labour 
Office). Status of professional workers 
in the chemical industry. International 
Labour Review, Oct., 1932, Vol. 26, p. 513- 
529. 

From an industrial relations point of 
view the principal interest in this article 
lies in the discussion of the protection of 
the patent rights of employees. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Hiring and separation methods in American 


factories. Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 
1932, Vol. 35, p. 1005-1015. 

Results of a survey covering 224 estab- 
lishments recently made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
sented in statistical form. The activities 
examined are: plant employment offices; 
methods of recruiting labor; physical 
examinations; intelligence, aptitude and 
efficiency tests; age limit for hiring; sepa- 
ration methods; separation or dismissal 
bonuses; finding new positions for em- 
ployees laid off; turnover and length of 
service. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Social insurance in Denmark. Monthly 


Labor Review, Dec., 1932, Vol. 35, p. 1293- 
1298. 

A summary as of June 25, 1932, of the 
benefits paid: sickness, unemployment, 
invalidity pensions, old age pensions, and 
compensation for industrial accidents. A 
table of expenditures for 1929, 1930 and 
1931 is given. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Cooper, Lyte W. (Marquette University). 


American labor movement in prosperity 
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and depression. American Economic Re- 
view, Dec., 1932, Vol. 22, p. 641-659. 

Read in connection with the article by 

Miss Hewes on Soviet Trade Unions; in 
the same issue of the Review this state- 
ment of American conditions is particu- 
larly illuminating. The political and 
industrial aspects of the trade union field 
are both emphasized. 
Hewes, Amy (Mount Holyoke College). 
Transformation of Soviet trade unions. 
American Economic Review, Dec., 1932, 
Vol. 22, p. 605-619. 

A careful historical description begin- 
ning with 1920 making comparisons with 
similar policies in American unions. 


TRAINING APPRENTICES 


BricuaM, L. E. (City Director, Vocational 
Education, Portland, Ore.). Getting re- 
sults in apprentice training; a working 
plan developed through codperation of 
labor and industry. American Federa- 
tionist, Jan., 1933, Vol. 40, p. 37-41. 

A detailed explanation of the elaborate 
system in use at Portland, organized by 
the Oregon Building Congress, the super- 
intendent of schools, board of education, 
building trades council, etc. In all, 86 
men are actively concerned in the 
program. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Paying for technological unemployment. 
Service Letter on Industrial Relations, 
New Series, No. 96, Dec. 30, 1932, p. 477- 
479. 

Starting from the negotiations carried 
on by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union whereby the introduction 
of new machines postulates the payment 
of a certain sum by the manufacturer into 
the unemployment insurance fund of the 
union, this article comments on the possi- 
bility of extending the practice in order to 
relieve the unemployment situation. 
WeiInTRAvB, Davin (National Bureau of 
Economic Research). Displacement of 
workers through increases in efficiency 
and their absorption by industry, 1920—- 
1931. Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Dec., 1932, Vol. 27, p. 383- 
400. 
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“The analysis described in this paper 
was undertaken in an attempt to devise a 
statistical procedure which would afford 
an approximate measure of two of the 
more important types of employment 
fluctuations: those due principally to 
changes in the physical volume of output, 
and those which can be ascribed chiefly 
to changes in technological and manage- 
rial efficiency.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


BRANDEIS, ELIZABETH AND Pav Ravsuen- 
BUSH. Wisconsin’s unemployment re- 
serves and compensation act. Wisconsin 
Law Review, Apr., 1932. Vol.7, p. 136-145. 

Analysis of the new law by two Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin professors. The analogy 
between the problems of administration 
of workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance is pointed out. 

Define attitude on unemployment insurance 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Opera- 
tors, Oct., 1932, Vol. 31, p. 486, 516. 

Findings of insurance companies point 
to need of noncommercial agency to as- 
sume responsibility for protecting jobless. 

Ewine, Joun B. (University of Oklahoma). 
Uncontested claims under unemployment 
insurance. American Federationist, Dec., 
1932, Vol. 39, p. 1390-1400. 

A study of the decisions and claims 
made under the unemployment insurance 
law in Great Britain and of the provisions 
in the Wisconsin law which are compar- 
able to the English cases already decided. 

Individual or pooled reserves for unemploy- 
ment. Service Letter on Industrial Rela- 
tions, New Series, No. 95, Nov. 30, 1932, 
p. 469-472. 

A review of general opinion on the sub- 
ject of financing unemployment insurance 
other than by federal and state manage- 
ment. Presents the various aspects of the 
problem in some detail. 

Supplementary unemployment insurance 
and pension schemes in English industry. 
Monthly Labor Review, Dec., 1932, Vol. 
35, p. 1299-1301. 

The provisions of two industries are 
summarized: wool textile and milling. 
These schemes also include pensions, ill- 
ness and accident benefits. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Woman, Leo (Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University). Problem of un- 
employment. Proceedings of the Academy 
of Political Science, Jan., 1933, Vol. 15, p. 
67-73. 

Surveys briefly and pessimistically the 
measures used to relieve unemployment 
in the present and past depressions, par- 
ticularly the use of public works. The 
article ends with the sentence ‘‘the issues 
henceforth to be considered are not 
whether unemployment insurance is es- 
sential and practicable, but what form we 
desire it to take and what safeguards for 
its efficient and intelligent administration 
we wish to create. 


WAGES 


New York State Labor Department—Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Information. Office 
workers’ earnings. Industrial Bulletin 
(New York), Nov., 1932, Vol. 11, p. 430, 
448. 

An annual study based on returns from 


eleven industries. Gives average weekly 
earnings for October from 1923 to 1932. 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor in 
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19382. Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1932, 
Vol. 35, p. 1151-1161. 

Annual review. Part I, preliminary 
report for selected cities appeared in the 
September, 1932, issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review on p. 637-663. There is 
also a section showing trend from 1907 to 
1932 for an average of alltrades. For 1931 
and 1932 the figures are given for each of 
eight trades with an average for all trades. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation—analysis of the 


laws of the state and territories of the 
United States. Industrial Medicine, Oct., 
1932, Vol. 1, p. 28-31. 

A useful tabulation giving for each 
state: year effective; carriers; exemp- 
tions; waiting period; weeks of disability 
requiring payment from date of injury; 
maximum benefits; maximum medical 
benefit. 


Workmen’s compensation legislation of 1932. 


Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1932, Vol. 
35, p. 1088-1090. 

Only four states took action on work- 
men’s compensation in 1932: Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York and 
Virginia. The important points in the 
new laws are quoted. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR RECOM- 
MENDS UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES 
LEGISLATION 


The American Federation of Labor sub- 
mits to the readers of the Journal the fol- 
lowing statement concerning unemploy- 
ment insurance or reserves. 

In August 1932 the unemployment esti- 
mate of the American Federation of Labor 
reached the new high peak of 11,460,000. 
It was only too clear that those who con- 
trolled jobs would not provide employment 
during the coming winter and that there was 
no prospect of a codrdinated industrial 
program to turn the tide. 

In its 1931 convention the Federation de- 
clared Labor must have jobs or relief. 
Since industries had not voluntarily set up 
controls to assure workers steady employ- 
ment, social control must be provided. An 
obvious road to relief was unemployment 
reserves through legislation. The Execu- 
tive Council desired a federal draft bill so 
that regulations might be uniform through- 
out industry, but the constitutional difficul- 
ties seemed prohibitive. 

The President of the Federation asked a 
number of experts to assist him in drafting 
recommendations on unemployment insur- 
ance. These three fundamental principles 
were recommended: (1) the right to become 
a member and continue membership in a 
trade union should be protected; (2) pay- 
ment of relief should be a fixed charge on 
industry; (3) unemployment insurance 
should be compulsory and its administra- 
tion within the control of state or federal 
government. 

Rather than declare for either the re- 
serves or the insurance system, the Federa- 
tion thought it wiser to allow for a period of 
experimentation. An insurance plan was 
under consideration in Ohio with favorable 
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chances for enactment, while Wisconsin had 
adopted the reserves plan. The latter wag 
also to be recommended in Massachusetts, 
Accordingly, the Federation did not draft 
a model bill but recommended certain 
standards. 

A flat rate of not less than 3 per cent of 
the pay roll, paid by all employers regard- 
less of industry, was recommended as the 
basis for setting up a fund. Accumulating 
data and experience may disclose how to 
graduate scales for hazards. Funds should 
be invested in federal securities or bonds of 
states and such municipalities as have never 
defaulted. 

The recommendation covering eligibility 
was carefully worked out in a form for in- 
clusion in proposed legislation: 

“Eligibility for Benefits. Insurance in 
general should cover temporary and invol- 
untary unemployment. Unemployment 
means the conditions caused by the inabil- 
ity of an employee who is capable of and 
available for employment to obtain work in 
his usual employment or in another for 
which he is reasonably fitted. Nothing in 
the unemployment compensation act should 
require an employee to accept employment, 
nor should any employee forfeit his right to 
benefits under the act by refusing to accept 
employment under any or all of the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) In a situation vacant directly in con- 
sequence of a stoppage of work due to 4 
trade dispute; 

(b) If the wages, hours and conditions 
offered are less favorable to the employee 
than those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality, or are such as tend to depress 
wages and working conditions; 

(c) If acceptance of such employment 
would abridge or limit the right of the em- 
ployee either (1) to refrain from joining 
labor organization or association of work- 
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men, or (2) to retain membership in and ob- 
serve the rules of any such organization or 
association. 

(4) Workers who quit work without good 
eause or who are discharged for misconduct 
shall not thereby forfeit benefits beyond a 
reasonable period.”’ 

Unemployment insurance should cover 
asmany workers, both manual and clerical, 
as possible. The amount and duration of 
benefits must depend on local conditions 
and are not specified in the Federation 
recommendations. For partial unemploy- 
ment, payment of the benefit for total un- 
employment minus one-half the wages ac- 
tually received is recommended as a fair 
principle. 

Claim to unemployment compensation 
shall be recognized as a legal right growing 
out of previous employment. Receipt of 
payments shall not entail loss of suffrage or 
other civil rights. 

Costs of administration should be borne 
by the unemployment fund. Administra- 
tion is vitally connected with public em- 
ployment exchanges which should be taken 
over, extended or created where they do 
notexist. The Administration should be a 
state commission on which Labor and Man- 
agement are equally represented. Labor 
thould select its representation through its 
own organizations. 

Finally the Federation urges that un- 
employment compensation plans seek to 
stimulate regularization of employment. 
Pending the adoption of compulsory state 
wemployment insurance the Federation be- 
lieves it vital that voluntary unemployment 
funds be made subject to state regulation. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


According to a statement by the American 
library Association, more people used li- 
braries, more books were borrowed from 
libraries and more books were used in li- 
tty reading rooms in 1932 than ever before. 
Keonomic and social insecurity has led 
ten and women to attempt to understand 
through reading the fundamental and cur- 
rat problems which confront them. Books 
m the business of earning a living are in 
feat demand. So also are the books of 
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many kinds which contribute to the main- 
tenance of aspirit of hope. Thus, the libra- 
ries of the country are doing a great service 
in filling constructively the time of the 
involuntarily unemployed. Not so well 
known, but also important, is the vast 
amount of informal vocational counseling 
done by many librarians. 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


The fifth annual Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education has recently been re- 
leased by the United States Department of 
the Interior. It lists and briefly describes 
forty-four hundred unpublished and pub- 
lished educational research studies com- 
pleted during 1930-1931. Obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SURVEY OF ADULT TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


A valuable Survey of Adult Technical Edu- 
cation in the New York Industrial Area has 
recently been published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. The 
survey was directed byO. W. Eshbach. An 
important section reports a thorough can- 
vass and investigation of facilities for vari- 
ous kinds of adult technical education. 
Schools and courses are listed. Results 
are reported also of a study of the effective- 
ness of evening technical education, and a 
study of industrial conditions in relation to 
problems of technical education. 


THE ENGINEERING FOUNDATION 


Depression, Education and Morale 


Roughly a third of our country’s pro- 
fessional engineers and assistants are disen- 
gaged, or practically so. To help some of 
these men in bearing the stress of idleness, 
advanced courses of instruction are being 
given in Engineering Societies Building, on 
39th Street, in New York. To improve pro- 
fessional equipment as well as to maintain 
morale this educational experiment was 
undertaken by The Engineering Foundation 
for the local sections of the national socie- 
ties of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers, with the assistance of 
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their Professional Engineers’ Committee on 
Unemployment. 

Six courses were begun on 9 January and 
will be continued until the end of May. 
They are specially designed for the present 
need and differ in several respects from the 
usual college courses. The subjects are 
Power Plant Engineering, Business Fi- 
nance, Building Equipment, Applied Elec- 
tricity, Sales Engineering, and Industrial 
Management. Attendance in the various 
classes range from 65 to 210. Because of a 
large number of requests, four additional 
shorter courses are also being undertaken. 
Their ‘subjects are Vocational Readjust- 
ment, Concrete Structures, Construction 
Planning, and Development of Inventions. 

These courses are possible only through 
the cordial codperation of the colleges and 
universities in the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area: Columbia University, 
New York University Schools of Commerce 
and of Engineering, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and College of the City of New York. 
The course on Vocational Readjustment 
is being arranged by the Personnel Research 
Federation with headquarters in Engineer- 
ing Societies Building. Important also is 
the individual codperation of a number of 
engineers, some of them among the disen- 
gaged, and of members of the teaching staffs 
of the institutions named. Other engineers 
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have contributed the money for incidental 
expenses. No charges are made to the dig. 
engaged engineers. 

The foresight of those who have so ably 
coéperated in organizing these special 
courses and the faith of the engineering pro. 
fession in the future of American instity. 
tions have both been confirmed to a marked 
degree by the interest already demonstrated 
in this work. Applications for the several 
courses disclose that engineers ranging 
from 24 to 63 years of age and representing 
33 North American and 12 foreign univer. 
sities were anxious to broaden their train. 
ing and lay a better foundation for future 
work in the engineering field. Approxi- 
mately 500 engineers, chiefly members of 
engineering societies, have registered for 
the courses. 

A number of the engineers who are being 
benefited by attending the courses have 
expressed their appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity to broaden their training and have 
found that the pursuit of definite study has 
served to relieve their minds of the fruitless 
worries experienced during the period of 
involuntary idleness. 

These courses for disengaged engineers 
are an interesting example of codperation, 
self-help and service by professional socie- 
ties to their members in a time of unusual 
need, 

—Alfred D. Flinn 











